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Our  Need  of  Goethe 

BY  E.  M.  FLEISSNER 

Is  IT  BECAUSE  wc  all  bcHcvc  a  little  in  the  magic  significance  of  num¬ 
bers?  Somehow  it  seems  that  the  memory  of  the  poet-philosopher 
Goethe  in  the  year  of  his  two  hundredth  birthday  ought  to  reveal 
to  us  a  new,  important  aspect  of  his  personality,  a  message  of  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  our  own  time.  Perhaps  there  is  more  to  this  than  superstition. 
We  stand  today  at  the  brink  of  destruction;  compelled  to  search  in  all 
earnestness  for  the  means  of  survival,  can  we  perhaps,  in  the  name  of 
Goethe,  awaken  in  ourselves  a  spiritual  force  strong  enough  to  keep 
alive  in  the  souls  of  men  a  knowledge  of  beauty  and  nobility  from  which 
culture  might  be  reborn?  In  Aspen,  Colorado,  this  summer,  artists, 
scholars,  humanists  from  far  and  near  will  gather  to  proclaim  their  faith 
in  Goethe  in  an  attempt  to  strengthen  those  values  in  the  world  for  which 
he  stood  all  his  life. 

Up  to  a  generation  ago,  the  knowledge  and  study  of  Goethe  tended 
to  become  more  and  more  historical.  The  concerted  efforts  of  many 
scholars  had  provided  us  with  excellent  editions  of  his  works,  detailed 
information  about  his  life,  many-sided,  comprehensive  interpretations 
of  his  personality.  In  spite  of  all  this,  relatively  few  people  read  Goethe 
spontaneously.  Select  individuals,  minds  who  went  their  own  way,  con¬ 
tinued  to  discover  him  as  a  living  force  instead  of  a  school-room  assign¬ 
ment  on  library  shelves  and  never  lost  him  thereafter  as  a  guide  and 
friend.  And  through  their  testimony,  their  own  personalities  and  works, 
Goethe’s  influence  also  reached  many  others  indirectly.  Still,  on  the 
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whole,  he  was  a  celebrity  of  long  ago,  a  “cultural  asset”  vaguely  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  first  World  War  brought  a  change.  It  divided  the  minds  sharply, 
not  only  along  national  lines.  Those  who  opposed  the  war  felt  them¬ 
selves  united  in  the  spirit  of  Goethe.  Romain  Rolland  called  Hermann 
Hesse  goethisch  and  this  very  word  quieted  Hesse’s  inner  conflict  be¬ 
tween  his  love  of  Germany  and  his  horror  of  aggressive  imperialism. 
Goethe  became  his  symbol  of  a  different  Germany,  not  past,  for  it  had 
never  yet  truly  existed,  but  to  be  demanded,  worked  for,  created.  From 
a  relic  of  the  past  Goethe  became  an  image  of  the  future.  Not  only  for 
Hesse.  The  question:  Is  Goethe  really  ours?  Is  his  Weltanschauung  com¬ 
patible  with  what  we  are  doing  ?  became  a  problem  much  thought  about 
and  hotly  discussed  in  Germany  then  and  never  silenced  since. 

In  the  difficult  years  following  Germany’s  defeat,  many  young  Ger¬ 
mans’  attitude  towards  knowledge,  scholarship,  philosophy,  art  became 
more  personal,  critical,  anti-historical.  They  wanted  answers  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  questions  of  their  own  lives,  standards  to  live  by.  They  expected  no 
easy  solutions,  but  they  demanded  that  what  they  learned  be  relevant 
to  what  they  were.  Two  great  interpretations  of  Goethe  contributed 
much  at  that  time  to  an  understanding  of  Goethe’s  permanent  and  living 
significance:  Georg  Simmel’s  Goethe,  which  organized  Goethe’s  philo¬ 
sophical  thoughts  with  regard  to  basic  problems,  and  Friedrich  Gun- 
dolf s  Goethe,  primarily  an  esthetic  evaluation  of  his  works.  Gundolf 
was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Stefan  George,  the  modern  German  poet 
who  demanded  of  poetry  religious  fervor  and  ethical  responsibility,  the 
power  to  inspire  and  re-create  the  world.  Gundolf  s  esthetic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Goethe  was  therefore,  in  fact,  much  more  than  just  that.  It  re¬ 
vealed  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  human  personality  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  law  and  harmoniously  adjusted  to  its  surroundings 
and  fellow-beings.  The  appeal  of  this  Goethe  image  was  so  strong  be¬ 
cause  it  contrasted  sharply  with  the  experiences  of  the  post-war  young 
generation.  It  furnished  them  an  ideal  to  strive  for,  not  to  be  attained 
individually — few  held  such  illusions — but  to  be  made  the  meaning  and 
goal  of  human  development. 

Goethe  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  scientist.  Although  he  himself 
had  considered  his  Farbenlehre  his  most  important  contribution  and  a 
better  reason  for  future  fame  than  his  poetic  works,  his  scientific  interests 
and  ideas  had  received  comparatively  little  serious  attention  for  some 
time  because,  in  spite  of  his  striking  discoveries  and  insights  in  certain 
fields,  he  seemed  to  have  put  himself  in  the  wrong  through  his  violent 
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opposition  to  Newton  and  the  methods  of  mathematical  physics.  Now, 
however,  that  the  role  of  science  in  modern  warfare  frightened  many 
people,  while  its  amazing  discoveries  and  contributions  to  modern  liv¬ 
ing  assured  it  an  ever  growing  influence  and  importance,  our  funda¬ 
mental  relation  to  science  became  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose:  Was  Goethe  perhaps  right  in  opposing  modern  scientific 
methods  on  the  ground  that  because  “mathematics  cannot  remove  preju¬ 
dice,  improve  obstinacy,  quiet  egotism,  it  has  no  ethical  influence  what¬ 
ever  ?”  Have  we  perhaps  doomed  ourselves  by  making  science  the  idol 
of  our  age.? 

In  his  memorial  address  of  1932'  (the  centenary  of  Goethe’s  death) 
Albert  Schweitzer  gave  expression  to  this  wide-spread  concern: 

“We  remember  Goethe  in  this  most  portentous  and  fateful  hour  which  has 
ever  struck  for  mankind. .  .  .  He  looks  into  our  time  as  one  most  out  of  place  in  it, 
for  he  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  lives.  But  he 
comes  with  the  most  timely  counsel.  .  .  .  He  says  to  it  that  the  frightful  drama 
that  is  being  enacted  in  it  can  come  to  an  end  only  .  .  .  when  it  is  resolved  to 
return  at  any  cost  to  a  natural  relationship  with  reality.” 

What  is  “a  natural  relationship  with  reality?”  Schweitzer  quotes 
Goethe’s  words:  “To  enter  into  every  manifestation  of  the  eternal,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  explored,  to  comprehend  what  may  be  explored  down 
to  its  original  elements,  to  reverence  unassumingly  what  may  not  be 
explored.”  This  statement  expresses  one  major  reason  for  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Goethe  and  modern  science:  In  the  opinion  of  modern  scientists 
there  is  nothing  that  “may  not  be  explored.”  Goethe  wanted  the  t/r- 
ph'dnomene  left  untouched  because  they  represented  the  basic  mysteries 
of  living  form  and  the  very  attempt  to  explore  them  would,  he  feared, 
instead  of  enlightening  us,  confuse  in  us  the  spontaneous  certainty  and 
awareness  of  their  existence. 

Ernst  Cassirer’s  discussion  of  the  problem  in  his  essay  Goethe  und 
die  mathematische  PhysH(  (Berlin,  Idee  und  Gestalt,  1924)  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  “mathematics  endeavors  to  make  all  phenomena  measur¬ 
able  while  Goethe’s  method  wants  to  make  them  completely  visible” 
and  that  “all  points  of  conflict  between  Goethe  and  the  mathematicians 
can  be  explained  by  this  basic  difference.”  May  we  then  call  Goethe’s 
method  scientific  ?  Cassirer  asserts  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  conception  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  which  would  admit  exact 
science  and  Goethe’s  “science”  on  equal,  though  different,  terms,  analyze 
their  potentialities  and  define  their  roles  and  positions  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  W eltver stand nis. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  also  an  article  by  the  German  physi- 

^  Albert  Schweitzer,  Goethe,  Boston.  The  Beacon  Press.  19-18.  p.  57. 
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cist  Werner  Heisenberg,  Goethe* s  and  Newton  s  T heories  of  Colors  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Physics.^  The  very  fact  that  an  eminent  modern 
scientist  discusses  today  Goethe’s  views  is  a  symptom  of  importance. 
Heisenberg  confirms  essentially  Cassirer’s  position  and,  further,  explains 
how  recent  scientific  developments  have  lessened  the  gap  between  Goethe 
and  modern  science,  thus  demonstrating  anew  Goethe’s  keen,  intuitive 
understanding  of  scientific  problems  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  the 
methods  and  aims  of  exact  science.  Neither  Cassirer  nor  Heisenberg 
conceives  of  a  possible  fundamental  change  in  our  modern  attitude  to 
science;  but  they  emphasize  more  than  was  done  before,  esj^cially  on 
the  part  of  scientists,  the  validity  and  fruitfulness  of  Goethe’s  position 
and  the  relative,  rather  than  absolute,  character  of  truth  obtainable 
through  exact  science.  Heisenberg,  in  conclusion,  suggests  that  we  might 
consider  our  modern  type  of  scientific  research  as  preliminary  to  and 
in  no  way  conflicting  with  “einer  lebendigeren  und  cinhcitlicheren 
Stellung  zur  Natur,”  perhaps  to  be  realized  in  the  future. 

The  centennial  of  Goethe’s  death  in  1932  brought  to  a  climax  in  Ger¬ 
many  this  new  awareness  of  Goethe,  born  of  a  deep  sense  of  crisis.  I 
quoted  above  from  Albert  Schweitzer’s  address:  his  anxiety  about  the 
years  ahead  was  shared  by  Hermann  Hesse,  Thomas  Mann,  Gundolf, 
to  name  only  three  who  linked  Goethe’s  image  with  their  appeals  to 
reason  and  human  decency.  In  1938,  an  echo,  guarded,  couched  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  and  yet  encouraging,  came  out  of  Hitler’s  Reich.  Hans  Carossa 
s|x)kc  in  Weimar:* 

“Goethe  speaks  to  us  of  love,  consideration  and  tolerance,  of  his  aversion  to 
violence,  his  renunciation;  and  his  redeeming  voice  has  been  audible  to  all  of  us, 
always.  ...  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  in  a  distant  future,  perhaps  in  the  wake 
of  a  terrible  catastrophe,  new  tasks  might  confront  us  humans:  huge,  necessary 
tasks,  involving  the  whole  planet,  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  war  would  not 
only  be  completely  impractical,  but  prohibitive?  Such  tasks  demanding  sacrifices 
from  all  peoples  for  the  good  of  all  would — I  have  no  doubt — be  in  profound  accord 
with  Goethe’s  spirit  whose  symbol  is  Prometheus,  the  inventive,  fearless  friend 
of  man.” 

The  crushing  defeat  and  collapse  of  the  Nazis  left  Germany  infinite¬ 
ly  more  in  need  of  spiritual  aid  than  she  had  been  in  1918.  Her  entire 
spiritual  life  needs  rebuilding:  her  sense  of  values,  her  relation  to  the 
outside  world,  her  self<onfidence  (not  to  be  confused  with  self-pride) 
without  which  recovery  is  impossible.  Such  spiritual  aid  must  essentially 
come  from  her  own  resources,  and  again  it  is  Goethe  to  whom  searching 

2  In  the  May  1941  issue  of  Geist  der  Zeit,  then  in  a  collection  of  essays  by  Heisenberg, 
Wandlungen  in  den  Grundlagen  der  Naturivissenschaft,  publ.  by  Hirzcl  in  Zurich.  Soon  to  be 
published  in  English  by  Faber  &  Faber,  London. 

®  Hans  Carossa,  Wir/fungen  Goethes  in  der  Gegenu  art,  Leipzig.  Insel.  1938. 
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minds  turn.  His  work  and  reputation  remained  out  of  reach  of  the  Nazi 
propagandists  and  one  secure  link  between  Germany  and  her  recent 
enemies.  In  1940  when  France  had  surrendered  to  the  Nazis,  Andre 
Gide  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Seules  les  Conversations  de  Goethe  parviennent 
a  distraire  un  peu  ma  pensce  de  I’angoisse.”  To  know  Goethe,  to  believe 
in  him,  can  still  unite  minds  across  political  boundaries  and  help  over¬ 
come  the  bitterness  of  memory  although,  of  course,  the  profound  spirit¬ 
ual  antagonisms  of  our  age  will  also  find  expression  in  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Goethe’s  heritage.  Georg  Lukacs’  Goethe  und  seine  Zeit 
(Bern.  A.  Francke.  1947),  example,  is  an  attempt — in  keeping  with 
this  Hungarian  scholar's  political  views — to  give  a  new  emphasis  and 
meaning  to  Goethe’s  “progressive”  spirit  and  thus  to  make  him  an  ally 
against  what  Lukacs  calls  “reactionary”  thinking  in  Goethe’s  own  time 
as  well  as  ours.  Friedrich  Meinecke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Die  deutsche 
Katastrophe  (Zurich.  Aero-Verlag.  Wiesbaden.  E.  Brockhaus.  1946), 
after  giving  us  the  historian’s  dispassionate  account  of  the  roots  and 
causes  of  the  recent  past,  suggests  that  Goethe gemeinden  be  organized 
in  every  German  city  and  town  in  order  to  “rediscover  the  paths  leading 
back  to  Goethe  and  his  time.”  Meinecke  does  not  try  to  induce  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  re-adopt  the  mental  outlook  of  a  past  age.  However,  he  believes 
that  Goethe  and  other  leading  minds  of  his  time  possessed  an  integrity 
which  the  succeeding  generations  lost  in  the  conflicts  of  the  industrial 
era,  and  the  great  value  of  which  Germany  might  now  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  recapture,  since  the  idols  of  power  and  wealth  have  so  utterly 
failed  her. 

Karl  Jasj^rs’  Unsere  Zeit  und  Goethe  (Zurich.  Artemis.  1948)  takes 
a  more  sober  and  cautious  view  of  Goethe’s  relation  to  us.  Jaspers  does 
not  try  to  conceal  or  bridge  the  gap  between  Goethe’s  time  and  ours  by 
pronouncing  him  a  prophet  who  foresaw  our  troubles  and  attempted 
to  solve  them.  (Much  has  been  made  recently  of  Goethe’s  forebodings, 
and  Wilhelm  Meisters  Wanderjahre  especially  have  been  interpreted 
as  an  answer  to  the  modern  problems  of  industry  and  mass  employ¬ 
ment.)  On  the  contrary,  Jaspers  stresses  certain  aspects  of  Goethe’s  per¬ 
sonality  which  make  it  problematic  for  us  to  go  along  with  him,  particu¬ 
larly  his  refusal  to  concern  himself  deeply  with  the  existence  of  the  tragic 
and  evil.  Goethe,  Jasj>ers  maintains,  preserved  the  coherence  and  har¬ 
mony  of  his  personality  by  ignoring  as  much  as  possible  dangerous  phe¬ 
nomena  which  might  have  undermined  his  faith  in  the  fundamental 
goodness  and  reason  of  life.  In  Goethe’s  time  and  in  his  sj^ecial  case  such 
a  conscious  and  deliberate  restriction  of  view  was  possible  without  seri- 
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ous  ethical  default ;  now  and  in  our  case  it  is  impossible.  We  must  develop 
a  philosophy  which  recognizes  fully  the  existence  of  chaotic,  terrible, 
painful,  ugly  conditions  of  human  life.  Therefore,  in  order  to  re-create 
today  a  really  meaningful  image  of  Goethe  that  might  help  us  to  live, 
we  must  approach  him  critically  and  translate  his  words  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  time.  Like  Lukacs,  although  with  a  different  intention, 
Jaspers  calls  for  “a  revolution  in  our  attitude  to  Goethe.”  He  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  an  individual  approach.  Goethe,  the  greatest  individual¬ 
ist,  speaks  only  to  the  individual  mind  which  seeks  him  earnestly  be¬ 
cause  of  a  personal  need.  The  time  for  a  Goethekjult  is  past,  but  the  time 
has  come  for  individuals  everywhere  to  discover  Goethe  for  themselves, 
as  some  have  always  done,  but  too  few  in  number  to  influence  decisively 
the  course  of  their  time.  If  many  could  wake  up  now  to  the  vitality  and 
wisdom  of  Goethe,  they  could  form  a  community  of  spirits  that  might 
withstand  the  destructive  forces  of  the  present.  As  the  philosopher  of 
transition  that  he  is,  Jaspers  does  not  foretell  results,  promise  salvation. 
He  recognizes  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  only  challenges  us 
to  approach  it  with  sincerity  and  courage:  How  can  Goethe  be  close 
to  us  though  he  is  past  and  we  can  never  be  like  him  ?  How  can  we  make 
him  ours,  not  by  traditional,  dogmatic  adoration,  nor  by  relativistic, 
detached  evaluation,  nor  yet  by  a  merely  esthetic  appreciation  which  docs 
not  oblige  us  {)crsonally,  but  as  a  vital  force  which  will  determine  our 
very  existence? — Wells  College. 


“During  their  recent  visit  to  Den¬ 
mark,  the  American  newsmen  who  came 
to  report  on  the  working  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  aid  were  entertained  for  luncheon 
at  the  Copenhagen  Stock  Exchange.  On 
that  occasion  Danish  editor  Paul  Sabro 
gave  vent  to  Danish  humor  of  which 
the  following  are  samples: 

“  ‘I  imagine  you  have  received  from 
some  of  the  firms  you  have  visited  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  products,  such  as  cigars, 
brandy  and  cheese.  From  here  you  are 
going  to  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  ship¬ 
building  plant.  I  hope  they  will  send 
each  of  you  a  ship. 

“  ‘You  have  now  seen  the  castles  of 
Frederiksborg  and  Kronborg.  They  date 
from  the  old  and  friendly  age  of  the 
Renaissance  when  they  made  tapestries 
instead  of  iron  curtains.  .  . 


SOMETHING  OF  A  RECORD  FOR 
A  NEWSPAPER 

From  Franz  de  Jessen,  Two  Hundred 
Tears  of  “Berl{ngsl(e  Tidende,"  quoted 
in  News  of  Denmarl^,  New  York: 

“Both  inside  and  outside  Europe — al¬ 
so  in  Denmark — newspapers  have  been 
published  long  before  1749.  But  unlike 
these  older  papers,  Berlingsl^e  Tidende 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment — January  3,  1949 — is  flourish¬ 
ing,  is  still  owned  by  its  founder’s  fam¬ 
ily,  has  been  published  uninterruptedly, 
and  by  human  estimates  still  seems  to 
have  a  long  future  ahead  of  it.” 

Savoie  Lottinville,  Business  Manager 
of  Bool(s  Abroad  and  Director  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  University  Presses. 


Three  Centuries  of  Don  Juan 

BY  RAM6N  SENDER 

Following  Don  Quijotc’s  centennial  in  1947  the  literary  calendar 
brought  us  last  year  another  anniversary  no  less  significant.  In  1648 
there  died  in  Castille  the  monk  Fray  Gabriel  Tellez,  who  used  the 
pen  name  Tirso  de  Molina,  author  of  a  verse  drama  entitled  the  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  o  el  Convidado  de  Piedra,  in  which  a  restless  and  disquieting 
character,  a  friend  or  at  least  an  acquaintance  of  the  whole  world,  Don 
Juan,  had  his  cradle. 

Don  Juan  appears  in  Spain  as  an  antithesis  of  Don  Quijote  but  like 
him  travels  triumphantly  over  the  world  giving  libertine  and  cynical 
reply  to  the  idealism  and  purity  of  the  Manchegan  hidalgo.  Feudal  ideal¬ 
ism  was  in  rout  in  every  country  when  its  most  powerful  caricature,  Don 
Quijote,  appeared.  As  for  Don  Juan,  he  takes  no  advantage  of  historical 
circumstances,  although  one  could  speak  of  the  gay  sensuality  of  the 
Renaissance,  still  alive  in  the  17th  century.  The  orgy  of  the  senses  under 
the  threatening  presence  of  fate  belongs  to  all  times  and  latitudes.  But 
if  everyone  remembers  the  names  of  Cervantes  and  Don  Quijote  to¬ 
gether,  Don  Juan  has  been  separated  from  his  creator,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
and  in  each  country  he  takes  on  the  color,  tone  and  nature  pleasing  to 
his  different  interpreters.  Outside  Spain  no  one  remembers  Tirso  de 
Molina  when  Don  Juan  is  mentioned. 

Tirso  de  Molina  wrote  his  Burlador  de  Sevilla  between  1625  and 
1630 — let  us  spare  our  readers  erudite  arguments  which  can  be  found  in 
any  encyclopedia — and  in  1630  the  work  was  published,  the  editors  at¬ 
tributing  it  to  Lope  de  Vega.  Everything  good  had  to  come?  from  Lope. 
Later  the  text  was  restored  according  to  the  original  and  restitution  made 
to  Tirso.  Before  long  Don  Juan  had  run  the  gamut  of  all  the  stages  of 
the  world  in  translations  more  or  less  faithful  to  Tirso’s  work.  In  Italy, 
Cicognino’s  Convitato  de  Pietra,  1650.  In  France,  Villiers’s  Fils  criminel, 
1659;  Dorimon’s  Festin  de  pierre  ou  V Athde  foudroye,  1658;  and  Molicre 
himself  in  Don  Juan,  1665.  In  England,  Shadwell’s  Libertine,  1676.  (We 
cite  only  those  chronologically  nearest  Tirso.)  But,  as  we  were  saying, 
the  type  was  understood  and  reconstructed  by  the  most  diverse  authors 
in  the  measure  of  their  own  imagination.  All  concurred,  nevertheless,  in 
preserving  the  civil  status  of  the  hero:  his  name  is  always  Don  Juan  and 
he  comes  from  Seville. 
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In  the  beginning  Don  Juan  was  an  entity,  rather  metaphysical  than 
carnal.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  the  devil  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  re¬ 
ligious  prints  the  devil  is  usually  pictured  in  the  17th  century  dress  worn 
by  Don  Juan,  or  the  opposite:  Don  Juan  dressed  in  the  clothing  of  the 
devil.  In  opera  houses  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  probably  assigns  to 
Mephistopheles  in  Faust  the  same  clothing  as  that  worn  by  Don  Juan  in 
Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni.  With  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  the  devil 
takes  on  the  lines  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Gentiles,  beautiful  and  wise  with¬ 
out  our  being  aware  of  it.  Don  Juan  is  also  beautiful,  diabolical  and, 
if  not  wise  in  the  ordinary  sense,  powerful  and  immune  as  Apollo  him¬ 
self.  Because  in  all  the  interpretations  of  Don  Juan  he  is  a  rich  man,  son 
of  an  illustrious  family,  more  powerful  than  the  law,  protected  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  feudal  irresponsibility.  He  has  in  fact  the  authority  conferred  on 
the  devil  and  Apollo  by  their  wisdom.  The  literary  charm  of  Don  Juan, 
however,  cannot  be  explained  by  his  physical  beauty,  by  his  diabolical 
capacity  for  intrigue,  or  by  his  social  authority.  None  of  that  would 
justify  his  brilliant  destiny  in  the  modern  European  literatures. 

Don  Juan  is  born  without  saving  graces,  as  a  simple  incarnation  of 
sin.  His  father,  Tirso  de  Molina,  makes  him  perverse  in  blasphemy,  in 
sacrilege.  When  someone  warns  him  that  there  is  a  supreme  judge,  Don 
Juan  says:  “iQue  largo  me  lo  fiais!”  (“So  you  give  me  that  long!’’) 
Finally  death  arrives,  unexpected  and  terrible,  and  Don  Juan  dies  like 
Satan  under  the  lance  of  the  Archangel  St.  Michael.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  his  going  to  Hell.  His  voyage  across  the  Styx  is  recorded  by  Baude¬ 
laire  in  exquisite  verses.  In  the  proximate  versions  in  Italian,  French  and 
English  Don  Juan  maintains  his  heinous  reputation  as  fit  fuel  for  the 
everlasting  fire.  It  is  the  Germans  who  begin  to  find  him  worthy  of  sal¬ 
vation  and  who  give  to  his  adventures  a  sublime  ending.  German  Ro¬ 
manticism  presents  him  as  a  hero.  Don  Juan  is  saved  through  love  long 
before  the  Spanish  romantic  version  of  Zorrilla  in  1844.  In  Romanticism 
Don  Juan  is  condemned  and  admired  at  the  same  time.  He  is  converted 
into  an  archetype  of  virility  but  the  interpretations  go  further  and  a 
modern  Spanish  writer  famous  as  a  physician — a  researcher  in  endo¬ 
crinology — shows  us  in  his  own  way  that  Don  Juan  is  a  feminoid  type. 
This  may  be  false  but  it  reminds  us  that  the  types  much  loved  by  women 
sometimes  acquire  mild  manners  and  a  certain  equivocal  gentleness. 

The  literary  triumph  of  Don  Juan,  whatever  the  physicians  say,  may 
be  explained  by  the  natural  admiration  that  people  feel  for  the  trium¬ 
phant  male.  There  is  a  mystery  in  sexuality  whose  two  |X)les,  the  liber¬ 
tine  and  the  ascetic,  offer  infinite  literary  suggestions.  In  all  ages  the 
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ascetic  has  won  painful  victories.  The  prestige  of  chastity  borders  on 
the  divine.  If  German  and  Spanish  Romanticism  succeed  in  squeezing 
the  libertine  into  Heaven — “Un  punto  de  contricion — da  al  alma  la  sal- 
vacidn”  (“A  speck  of  contrition — brings  salvation  to  the  soul”),  says 
Dona  Incs  in  the  Don  Juan  of  Zorrilla,  and,  contrariwise,  medieval 
legends  give  us  examples  of  ascetics  condemned  to  the  eternal  flames,  this 
is  only  the  play  of  that  fascinating  antithesis  which  complex  reality 
proffers  us  when  we  view  it  with  liberal  eyes.  The  truth  is  that  asexuality 
carries  with  it  a  formidable  religious  power  of  suggestion — and  not  only 
religious  but  political,  as  could  perhaps  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Hitler.  Among  animals  there  are  disturbing  examples.  The  castrated 
male  leads  the  herds.  The  ox  masters  the  bull  by  a  sort  of  mysterious 
authority.  But  also,  regardless  of  the  prestige  of  the  sexless  priest  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  truth  is  that  men  and  especially  women  still  have  a  considerable 
tendency  to  admire  Don  Juan. 

Yet  in  the  i8th  century  the  French  continue  their  moral  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  Don  Juan,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect  in  that  time  of 
Laclos  and  Sade.  In  1777,  in  Paris,  Arnold  presents  Le  vice  puni  with  Don 
Juan  as  hero  and  victim.  In  1783  the  Marquis  de  Bievre  creates  a  more 
bourgeois,  more  French  Don  Juan,  closer  to  the  modern  interpretation: 
Le  sSducteur.  The  first  unprejudiced  dramatic  treatment  appears  at  the 
end  of  that  century,  in  1787,  with  Mozart’s  Don  Juan,  applauded  by 
everyone  at  some  time  or  other.  Before  that,  in  1720,  the  Dutch  Secgers 
had  written  a  Don  Juan  also  bourgeois  and  innocently  amoral.  After 
Mozart,  Don  Juan  triumphantly  invades  the  theaters  of  Germany  and 
Russia  on  the  arm  of  the  best  authors.  The  Don  Juan  of  Hoffmann  ( 1814) 
sounds  Germanic  and  that  of  Pushkin  ( 1830)  Russian,  but  both  of  them 
preserve  his  Sevillan  dash  and  daring.  Less  so  Tolstoy’s  Don  Juan  (i860) 
and  the  version  by  the  Dane  Voerker  (1864).  It  is  the  romantic  19th 
century  that  gives  Don  Juan  the  halo  with  which  we  endow  him  and 
which  will  surely  accompany  him  so  long  as  humanity  continues  to  be 
subject  to  the  sweet  slavery  of  love.  In  France  there  is  no  author  of  im¬ 
portance  who  has  not  rendered  homage  to  Don  Juan.  In  England,  from 
Byron  to  Bernard  Shaw,  few  have  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  him  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  Among  other  interpretations  those  are  not  lacking  who 
present  him — this  is  a  decadent  aspect — as  an  avenger.  An  avenger  of 
the  masculine  sex  against  the  uneasy  eternal  feminine  (those  authors 
perhaps  forget  that  the  ladies  like  that  vengeance).  Musset  has  his  Don 
Juan  in  Namouna  ( 1832)  and  it  is  not  very  convincing  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  could  have  been  inspired  by  a  bizarre  example  near  at  hand. 
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that  Don  Juan  in  reverse  who  was  George  Sand.  Jourdain,  Barbey  d’Au- 
revilly,  Richepin,  Regnier,  Feuillet,  Prevost,  Maupassant,  also  have  their 
Burlador  of  Sevilla  and,  among  the  more  recent,  the  rhetorical  and 
grandiloquent  d’Annunzio,  in  El  Piaccre. 

Four  French  authors  of  the  last  century — one  of  them  little  known, 
the  others  famous — revive  in  their  Don  Juan  the  medieval  accent  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  The  first  is  Blaze  de  Bury  in  Le 
souperchez  le  Commandeur,  the  others  are  such  eminences  as  Gobineau 
in  Adieu  de  Don  Juan  (1844),  Gautier  in  La  comedie  de  la  mort  (1838), 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  in  Don  Juan  de  Manara  ou  la  chute  d*un  ange. 
George  Sand  has  her  Don  Juan  in  Ulia,  a  curious  feminine  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

As  for  the  medieval  tone,  an  explanation  is  in  order.  At  first  Don 
Juan  was,  as  has  been  said,  an  irredeemable  sinner  who  defied  the  living 
and  the  dead  in  Heaven  and  on  earth.  He  was  not  primarily  the  seducer 
but  above  all  the  blasphemer.  In  the  work  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  which 
establishes  the  tradition,  the  author  picks  up  a  medieval  legend  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  a  swashbuckling  knight  goes  to  the  cemetery  and  invites 
the  stone  statue  of  an  enemy  of  his,  now  dead  and  buried,  to  come  to 
supper.  The  statue  accepts  the  invitation  and  at  night  turns  up  in  the 
dining-room  of  his  host.  Out  of  the  dark  world  from  which  he  comes, 
the  terrible  guest  utters  with  cavernous  voice  the  threat  of  “eternal  death.” 
Tirso  de  Molina’s  subtitle,  “. . .  the  stone  guest,”  is  justified  by  the  special 
importance  given  to  that  legendary  fact  in  his  work.  Many  authors  keep 
the  terrible  scene  in  their  respective  Don  Juan,  but  as  a  brief  incident 
subordinated  to  Don  Juan’s  gay  libertinism.  The  Romantics  give  more 
importance  to  the  stone  statue.  Jose  Zorrilla  in  his  Don  Juan  Tenorio 
gathers  together  all  the  aspects  given  to  Don  Juan’s  character  by  other 
authors.  Arrogant,  gay  and  self-satisfied :  “Desde  la  princesa  altiva  a  la 
que  pesca  en  min  barca  .  .  (“From  the  haughty  princess  to  the  girl 
in  the  humble  fishing  boat  .  .  .”)  Blasphemer  when,  after  killing  the 
comendador  he  says,  glancing  skyward :  “Llamc  al  cielo  y  no  me  oyo— 
mas  si  sus  puertas  me  cierra — de  mis  pasos  en  la  tierra — responda  el  cielo, 
no  yo.”  (“I  called  on  Heaven  and  it  heard  me  not — ^but  if  it  closes  its 
gates  to  me — then  let  Heaven  answer,  not  I — for  my  deeds  on  earth.”) 
Cynical,  as  he  stands  in  his  own  family  cemetery  where  most  of  his  vic¬ 
tims  arc  buried,  he  says:  “Muertos  a  que  yo  mate — no  os  podreis  quejar 
de  mi — si  buena  vida  os  quite — buena  scpultura  os  di.”  (“Oh  dead  whom 
I  have  killed — you  cannot  complain  of  me — for  if  I  took  from  you  good 
life — I  gave  you  a  good  burial.”)  Lyrical  and  sublime,  when  he  appears 
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really  in  love  with  Doha  Incs  who  saves  him  and  takes  him  along  with 
her  to  Heaven.  But  this  skilful  summary  of  all  the  Don  Juans  had  also 
been  made  by  the  public  in  its  own  way  before  Zorrilla,  and  for  Span¬ 
iards  Don  Juan  was  a  brilliant  sinner  who  mocked  both  the  human  and 
the  divine  but  who,  finally — without  forgetting  the  grave  dangers  for 
his  soul  or  the  sinister  and  terrible  threat  of  fate — had  to  save  himself 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  Spanish  find  a  certain  generosity  in  the  depth 
of  Don  Juan’s  nature. 

Zorr ilia’s  work  is  doubtless  the  one  that  has  been  most  often  per¬ 
formed  throughout  the  world.  Since  1844  the  Spanish  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  some  importance  have  dedicated  the  week  following  All  Soul’s 
Day  (November  2)  to  the  literary  celebration  of  Don  Juan.  All  the  the¬ 
atrical  companies  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  speaking  world  offer  their 
Don  Juan  Tenorio  twice  a  day,  three  times  on  Sunday.  In  Madrid  one 
may  see  eighteen  or  twenty  theaters  announcing  Don  Juan  Tenorio  on 
the  same  days  and  many  people  go  to  see  one  after  the  other  until  they 
can  pass  judgment  on  them  all  and  resolutely  defend  their  points  of  view 
in  their  clubs.  At  the  Teatro  Espanol  Don  Juan  is  likely  to  be  academic, 
gallant  at  the  Teatro  de  la  Princesa,  melodramatic  at  the  Pav6n,  ferocious 
at  the  Fuencarral,  etc.  Every  actor  lends  to  his  own  Don  Juan  manners 
in  accord  with  his  temperament  or  the  tastes  of  the  clientMe.  Where  there 
are  no  professionals  amateur  companies  are  formed  during  those  days 
and,  regardless  of  the  talent  of  the  actors,  the  theaters  will  be  full.  Not 
a  few  countries  of  Spanish  speech  have  assimilated  this  tradition  and 
Mexico,  for  example,  considers  Don  Juan  Tenorio  the  best  theatrical 
venture  of  the  year. 

I  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  I  directed  Don 
Juan  Tenorio  with  a  cast  of  professional  and  amateur  actors  at  the  The¬ 
atre  des  Ambassadeurs  in  Paris,  where  at  the  time  Jean  Cocteau  was 
rehearsing  his  Parents  T erribles.  The  entertainment  was  a  benefit  for  a 
refugee  organization.  The  theater  is  enormous,  though  it  turned  out  to 
be  inadequate.  Hundreds  of  additional  seats  had  to  be  placed  in  the  aisles 
and  dozens  of  persons  crowded  the  doorways.  I  used  the  costumes  from 
the  film  La  Kermesse  hhoique  {Carnival  in  Flanders).  Pablo  Picasso, 
deeply  moved,  came  on  stage  with  other  friends  to  congratulate  me. 
Everything  really  did  come  out  very  well  and  the  Don  Juan  of  Zorrilla 
in  Paris  sounded  better  than  Molicre’s.  The  following  day  the  theater 
critic  of  PorisSoir  said  in  his  newspaper:  “Yesterday  there  was  real  the¬ 
ater  in  Paris.  An  eternal  myth:  Don  Juan.  A  work  full  of  related  events 
rich  in  meaning  and  emotion.  Two  dead  stretched  out  on  the  stage  at  the 
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end  of  the  second  act  and  Don  Juan  turning  his  face  heavenward  and 
speaking  terrible  words  to  God  in  those  sonorous  Spanish  verses.  .  . 
And  he  continued  in  the  same  warm  and  enthusiastic  tone.  The  authen¬ 
tic  Spanish  Don  Juan  called  forth  a  facile  enthusiasm  in  theaters  which 
previously  had  known  other  less  legitimate  Don  Juans.  Many  French¬ 
men  followed  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  hero  perfectly,  even  without 
knowing  Spanish. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Don  Juan  myth  into  All  Soul’s  Day  has  its 
origin  in  a  simple  fact:  There  are  several  scenes  in  the  work  that  take 
place  in  the  cemetery/  A  statue,  that  of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Ulloa,  speaks, 
accepts  Don  Juan’s  invitation  and  appears  at  the  feast  of  ashes  and  vine¬ 
gar  in  the  mansion  of  the  hero.  The  public  presentation  of  that  work, 
dutifully  performed  on  the  eve  of  All  Soul’s  Day — when  the  bells  of  all 
the  temples  are  tolled  every  half  hour,  slowly  and  dolefully — seems  to 
remind  us  that  in  its  origins  the  figure  of  Don  Juan  responds  to  a  real 
and  terrible  fact  and  that  his  soul  does  deserve  sympathy  and  intercession. 
In  reality  the  names  of  Gonzalo  de  Ulloa,  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  Don  Luis 
Mejia,  figure  in  the  traditions  and  chronicles  of  Seville  toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  fame  of  the  origin 
of  Don  Juan  has  fallen,  with  reason  or  without,  on  the  Manara  family. 
The  only  author  who  uses  the  name  Manara — even  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  as  seen  above — is  Alexandre  Dumas.  It  is  true  that  in  Seville  there 
was  a  scandalous  sinner  named  Don  Miguel  de  Manara,  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  cynical  and  blasphemous,  libertine  and  quarrelsome.  His  character 
was  such  that  his  eventual  conversion  to  good  habits  constituted  in  a 
certain  way  a  new  scandal.  Today  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  one  can 
see  a  marble  statue  of  Miguel  de  Manara  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
on  his  own  tomb.  In  1680  the  Jesuit  Juan  de  Cardenas  published  a  little 
work  witli  the  following  title:  “Brief  account  of  the  death,  life  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  Miguel  de  Manara,”  in  spite  of  which  the  praying  statue  still 
seems  a  votive  offering  not  wholly  edifying. — University  of  New  Mexico. 


Ernst  Wicchert  is  to  be  in  residence 
at  Stanford  University  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  of  1949. 

“Truth,”  declared  Jean  Cocteau,  “is 
not  necessarily  close  to  reality.  One  can 
be  essentially  true  without  being  in  the 
least  realistic.”  Speaking  of  Christian 
Berard  who  executed  the  costumes  and 
the  stage  decoration  for  The  Two-Head¬ 
ed  Eagle,  he  said,  “He  and  I  both  are 


enemies  of  what  they  call  good  taste. 
We  prefer  the  magnificent,  the  superb 
bad  taste  which  my  film  is  going  to 
show  you.”  (France  Amerique,  Jan.  9, 
1949.) 

The  Buenos  Aires  publishing  house 
Luz  del  Dia  has  undertaken  the  rather 
complicated  and  difficult  task  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Sarmiento. 


The  Writings  of  Dantes  Bellegarde 

BY  MERCER  COOK 

DANTts  Bellegarde’s  Significant  accomplishments  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion,  as  minister  to  Paris,  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations,  minister  and 
later  ambassador  to  Washington,  are  familiar  to  many  students  of  Latin 
American  affairs.  Foreign  visitors  to  Port-au-Prince  have  long  considered  him 
Haiti’s  outstanding  statesman,  and  have  found  him  to  be  a  friendly  host,  a  helpful 
counselor,  a  brilliant  orator,  and  an  ardent  champion  of  Haitian  rights  and  of 
international  cooperation.  The  same  visitors  may  have  wondered  why  this  most 
distinguished  of  contemporary  Haitians  should  have  been  removed  from  public 
life  by  President  Stenio  Vincent,  overlooked  by  President  Lescot,  and  now  left 
in  the  background  by  a  third  chief  executive.  On  second  thought,  however,  this 
enforced  retirement  has  provided  leisure  for  writing,  and  for  that,  foreigners  and 
Haitians  can  be  grateful. 

Dessalines  a  parle,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Socictc  de  Librairie 
rt  d’Editions  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  M.  Bellegarde’s  fifteenth  book.  It  is  the  first 
of  his  works  which  does  not  specifically  mention  “Haiti”  or  “Haitian”  in  its  title, 
though  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  Haitian  Independence  indicates  the  author’s 
continued  preoccupation  with  his  native  land.  The  series  began  in  1904  with  a 
two-volume  anthology,  Morceaux  choisis  d’auteurs  hditiens,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy.  In  1913  M.  Bellegarde  collaborated  with  Stenio  Vincent 
on  two  textbooks,  UScolicr  haitien  and  Vannie  enjantinc  d’histoire  ct  de  geographic 
d’Hatti,  both  of  which  were  published  in  Brussels.  Eleven  years  later,  during  the 
American  occupation  of  his  homeland,  Haiti  et  les  Etats-Unis  devant  la  justice  inter- 
nationale  appeared  in  Paris.  This  was  followed  in  1925  by  Pages  d’histoire  (Port-au- 
Prince.  Chcraquit),  and  in  1928-1929  by  the  two  volumes  of  Pour  une  Haiti  heu- 
reuse  (Port-au-Prince.  Cheraquit).  The  pamphlet,  L’occupation  amdricaine  d’Haiti, 
was  also  released  by  Chcraquit  during  1929.  Five  years  later  Un  haitien  parle  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  Chcraquit  imprimatur.  In  1936  four  lectures  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  were  published  as  Haiti  and  her  Problems,  and  in  1938  La 
risistance  haitienne  was  published  in  Montreal  by  the  Editions  Bcauchcmin.  The 
remarkable  general  study  of  Haiti,  La  nation  haitienne  (Paris.  J.  de  Gigord.  1938), 
was  followed  three  years  later  by  Haiti  et  ses  problemes  (Montreal.  Bernard  Vali- 
quette).  In  1944  Bellegarde  collaborated  with  the  author  of  this  article  on  the 
Hutian-American  Anthology  (Port-au-Prince.  Imprimcric  de  I’Etat).  Last  year  the 
first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  the  most  complete  anthology  of  Haitian  lit¬ 
erature,  Ecrivains  haitiens  (Port-au-Prince.  Societc  d’Editions  ct  de  Librairie),  was 
published.  And  now,  Dessalines  a  parle. 

The  number  of  these  works  is  remarkable,  for  Haiti  is  not  a  book-reading  or 
boo'K.-buying  community.  Poverty  and  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy  combine  with  a 
widespread  custom  of  borrowing  books  to  make  publishing  a  hazardous  venture. 
This  is  especially  true  of  serious  works  like  those  of  Dantes  Bellegarde,  which  arc 
in  the  main  studies  of  Haitian  history  and  Haitian  institutions.  Editions  are  limited 
to  a  few  hundred  or,  at  best,  1,000  copies,  and  second  editions  arc  rare.  The  hope 
of  a  lucrative  return  from  his  writings  could  hardly  have  prompted  a  Haitian  to 
write  fifteen  books  of  non-fiction.  Nor  can  one,  in  this  case,  attribute  the  volumes 
to  political  ambition,  for  Bellegarde  has  consistently  refused  to  join  in  that  favorite 
and  somewhat  tarnished  Latin-American  pastime.  Certainly,  at  seventy-two — M. 
Bellegarde  was  born  on  May  18,  1877 — the  man  who  has  never  allowed  his  name 
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to  be  placed  in  candidacy  for  any  post,  cannot  be  accused  of  literary  electioneering. 

But  it  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  M.  Bellegarde’s  literary  output 
that  has  most  impressed  this  reviewer.  From  the  beginning  his  style  has  exemplified, 
better  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  Haitian  author,  the  qualities  usually  found 
in  the  best  French  prose:  clarity,  directness,  balance,  and  es^it.  Extensive  reading 
has  enabled  him  to  quote  aptly  and  unpretentiously  from  writers  of  many  nationali¬ 
ties,  yet  his  documentation  never  becomes  heavy  or  thesis-like.  Even  in  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  study  as  La  resistance  haitienne,  his  deft  touch  is  readily  discernible: 

Ce  fut  une  campagne  de  terreur  et  de  massacre  qui  determina  le  secre¬ 
taire  de  la  marine,  M.  Daniels,  ^  intervenir:  dans  une  dcpeche  du  20  no- 
vembre  1915,  il  d^lara  qu’il  ctait  “grandement  frappd  par  le  nombre 
d’Haitiens  tucs”  et  exprima  la  croyance  que  ‘le  controle  pourrait  ctre  main* 
tenu  sans  autres  operations  offensives.*  Cette  dep^he  avait  ct6  provoqu^e 
par  un  rapport  t^egraphique  de  I’amiral  Caperton  rendant  compte  d’un 
combat  qui  avait  eu  lieu  le  18  novembre  1915:  “Fort  Riviere  capture  par 
les  forces  du  Major  Butler.  Toutes  les  issues  avaient  etc  auparavant  ferm^s 
de  telle  sortc  que  nul  n’cehappa.  51  furent  tues.  Pas  de  pertes  de  notre 
cote.”  L’amiral  oublia  d’ajouter  qu’un  “marine”  avait  cu  deux  dents 
brisws  par  la  chute  d’unc  pierre,  comme  I’a  relate  le  major  Thomas  E. 
Trashcr  dans  le  r&it  qu’il  a  fait  de  cct  exploit  {The  Marine  Corps  Gazette, 
fevrier  1931).  Le  fort  Riviere,  d’apris  la  description  qu’en  a  donnic  cct 
ofheier  amcricain,  ctait  un  vieux  bastion  fran^ais,  abandonn^  depuis  plus 
de  cent  ans,  dcmantel^,  envahi  par  la  brousse,  et  les  paysans  qui  s’y  etaient 
refugies  n’avaicnt  cu  ^  opposcr  aux  mitrailleuses  amcricaines  que  leurs 
batons.  Le  major  Smcdlcy  D.  Buder  rc^ut  pour  sa  conduite  dans  cette 
affaire  la  mcdaille  d’honneur  du  Congres. 

One  should  not  conclude  from  the  foregoing  quotation  that  Dantes  Belle- 
garde  is  a  fiery  nationalist  condemning  everything  North  American.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  strongly  supported  every  constructive  effort  for  an  honorable  rap¬ 
prochement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti;  despite  criticism  he  has  servd 
as  a  director  of  the  Haitian* American  Institute  in  Port-au*Prince,  and  this  has  not 
prevented  his  equally  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Alliance  Fran^aise.  (Among  certain 
Haitians  there  is  a  feeling  that  one  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  pro*U.  S.,  pro- 
France,  and  pro*Haiti.)  In  fact,  the  essential  idea  underlying  most  of  M.  B^e- 
gardc’s  works  is  that  of  cooperation:  of  individuals,  nations,  and  continents.  G)n* 
sequendy  he  pleads  for  his  compatriots  of  all  classes — peasants  and  dite,  blacks  and 
mulattocs,  political  “ins”  and  political  “outs” — to  bury  their  differences  and  work 
together  toward  the  economic  salvation  of  their  country.  Consistendy  and  perhaps 
more  ardendy  than  any  other  Haitian,  he  has  defended  the  Pan  American  Union,^ 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  every  organization  devoted  to  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  His  determination  that  Haiti  assume  her  rightful  place 
as  a  respected  member  of  the  world  community  has  inspired  his  presentation  of 
Haitian  writers,  culture,  and  history.  This  explains,  in  part,  why  his  discussions  of 
Haitian  authors  arc  not  always  sufficiendy  critical,  and  why  he  repeatedly  defends 
his  country  against  charges  of  cannibalism.  In  Dessalines  a  parU,  for  example,  he 
reiterates  a  statement  made  in  La  nation  haitienne:  “Dans  le  langage  populaire 
‘pratiquer  le  vaudou’  cst  synonyme  de  ‘danscr  le  vaudou’.”  Both  Haiti  et  ses  pro- 
kemes  and  Dessalines  a  parU  tell  the  story  of  Lady  Dorothy  Mills,  who  announced 
before  leaving  London  for  Port-au*Princc  that  she  would  be  carrying  a  revolver  in 
her  handbag: 

^  Cf.  the  chapter,  Citoyen  des  Ameriquet,  Bellegarde’s  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
in  Dessalines  a  parU. 
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La  hardic  voyageusc  d^barqua  ^  Port-au-Prince  par  un  beau  matin  de 
d^embre  et  fut  tres  etonn^  de  n’avoir  pas  ^  se  servir  de  son  arme.  Tout 
le  monde  avait  lu  son  interview  et  s’en  ctait  fort  amuse.  Comme  on  la 
savait  d’excellente  famille  britannique,  on  invita  avec  empressement  Lady 
Dorothy  aux  grands  bals  de  la  saison,  au  Cercle  Bellevue  et  au  Cerde  Port- 
au-Princien;  elle  y  dansa  infatigablement.  Un  soir,  au  cours  d’un  tango 
entrainant,  son  cavalier  lui  glissa  ^  I’oreille: — Madame,  avez-vous,  pense 
^  vous  munir  de  votre  petit  revolver?  J’ai  des  inquietudes  .  .  .  Je  vois  tant 
d’hommes  vous  d^vorer  .  .  .  des  yeux.” 

This  repetition  is  more  than  justified  by  the  author’s  laudable  purpose,  and  by  the 
fsct  that  Haiti  et  set  problimes  had  become  practically  unobtainable  in  Haiti  by  1943. 

At  the  moment  Dantes  Bellegarde  has  few  literary  disciples.  The  trend  among 
the  younger  Haitian  intellectuals  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  peasant 
oovd,  two  of  which,  Marcelin’s  Canapi-Vert  and  Jacques  Roumain’s  Gouverneurs 
ie  la  rosie,  have  created  considerable  discussion  in  this  country.  This  trend  is  a 
healthy  one;  indeed,  M.  Bellegarde  has  welcomed  it  in  his  preface  to  Marc  Verne’s 
Marie  Villarceaux  (Port-au-Prince.  Editions  Henri  Deschamps.  1945).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  limpidity  of  Bellegarde’s  prose,  his  constant  efforts 
in  txhalf  of  his  fellow  man,  and  his  sterling  qualities  of  integrity,  patriotism,  and 
wcrld-mindedness,  will  inspire  generations  of  Haitian  writers  to  come.  His 
moires,  on  which  he  is  now  working,  will  record  the  sacrifices  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  great  Haitian. — Howard  University. 


Translating  Isn’t  All  Beer  and  Skittles 

BY  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 

(This  abbreviation  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Mr.  Putnam  is  printed 
with  his  permission.) 

There  is  .  .  .  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  raise  in  connection  with  your 
flattering  Bool^s  Abroad  notice.  You  speak  of  my  “facility”  as  a  translator 
(recalling  the  buckets  of  blood  he  has  sweat,  any  translator  worthy  of  the  name 
would  shudder  at  the  thought!),  and  you  go  on  to  state:  “.  .  .  he  can  dictate  a 
well  phrased  literary  translation  to  a  stenographer  at  a  speed  and  with  an  accuracy 
which  are  amazing.”  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  so  facile  as  all  that;  and  inasmuch 
as  a  number  of  GI’s  and  other  persons  are  writing  me  these  days  with  regard  to 
the  prospects  of  translation  as  a  career,  I  think  perhaps  this  is  an  impression  I 
ought  to  correct  to  a  slight  extent. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  state  that  of  the  more  than  thirty  book  and  play 
translations  of  mine  that  have  appeared  in  print,  only  four  to  date,  by  force  of 
circumstance,  have  been  dictated.  All  the  others,  including  my  version  of  the  works 
of  Rabelais,  running  to  some  1,800  typewritten  pages,  and  my  rendering  of  Don 
Quixote  which  is  to  be  published  next  year  and  which  runs  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Rabelais — more  than  hdf  a  million  words — have  been  laboriously  pounded  out 
with  my  middle  fingers  (I  use  the  cash  register  system  of  fingering). 

But,  to  paraphrase  the  old  proverb,  necessity  sometimes  teaches  one  new  tricks; 
and  when  the  doctor  recently  informed  me  that,  if  I  insisted  upon  working,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  from  what  he  euphemistically  termed  a  “horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,”  I  decided  to  give  the  dictation  method  a  serious  trial.  The  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  I  have  discovered  to  my  delight  that  much  greater  freedom  and 
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fluency,  along  with  accuracy,  arc  to  be  achieved  when  one  docs  not  have  to  keep 
glancing  back  and  forth  from  the  text  to  the  machine,  when  there  is  no  mechanical 
intervention  that  is  at  once  mentally  distracting  and  physically  exhausting.  This  is 
especially  true  where  long  involved  sentences  and  complicated  subordinate  clauses 
are  concerned.  One  then  needs  all  his  energy  and  faculties  for  the  necessary  trans¬ 
positions,  rearrangements,  transitions,  and  the  like,  without  having  to  worry  about 
whether  or  not  he  is  hitting  the  right  key. 

Thi::  is  not  by  any  means  to  imply  that  one  can  dictate  a  version  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  The  dictating  is  merely  the  first  draft.  Or  rather,  the  second.  Personally, 
I  have  evolved  a  method  that  seems  to  work  admirably.  1  devote  one  day  to  a  care¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  text  in  my  mind.  This  is  draft  No.  1.  The  next  day  I  dictate 
(draft  No.  2),  and  the  third  day  I  revise  (draft  No.  3).  The  revision  is  done  with 
pen  and  ink — which  docs  not  interfere  with  that  “horizontal  position” — and  many 
pages  arc  rccopicd  by  the  typist,  who  happens  to  be  my  wife.  Then,  when  the  book 
is  finished,  we  again  revise  and  rccopy;  which  means  that  when  a  translation  leaves 
my  hands  it  represents  at  least  a  fourth  draft. 

As  I  say,  the  method  seems  to  work,  and  I  mean  to  explore  its  possibilities 
further.  In  such  a  case,  needless  to  say,  where  the  material  is  of  a  literary  nature, 
a  highly  intelligent,  well  educated  typist  is  required;  and  1  believe  it  is  also  essential 
that  there  be  a  bond  of  sympathy,  understanding,  and  common  interest  between 
the  one  with  the  book  and  the  one  at  the  machine.  1,  for  instance,  cannot  conceive 
of  working  in  this  manner  with  anyone  other  than  my  wife. 

In  short,  I  should  not  like  the  impression  to  get  abroad  that  I  am  one  of  those 
persons  who  can  learn  a  foreign  language  in  three  weeks  and  at  once  start  dictating 
a  translation  from  that  language  into  a  dictaphone.  A  translator’s  life.  Heaven 
knows,  is  hard  enough  without  having  the  public  think  that  he  has  an  easy  time  of  it. 
I  myself  look  upwn  translation  as  an  art.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  “Principles  and  Practice  of  Transla¬ 
tion,”  in  which  I  tried  to  embody  some  of  the  things  1  had  learned  as  the  result  of 
an  experience  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  1  hope  some  day  to  puUish 
a  book-length  treatise  on  the  subject — I  have  enough  notes  to  fill  more  than  a  volume. 

I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  method  outlined  above  could 
not  be  applied  to  original  work.  When  composing  on  my  own,  I  usually  have  to 
get  up  and  walk  around  an  acre  lot,  between  sentences  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  them. 

By  way  of  conclusion:  facility  is  not  enough.  Blood  and  sweat — yes,  and  tcan 
as  well — are  the  secret  of  the  thing. — Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 


PRAGUE’S  MOBILE  LIBRARIES 
“Electrically  heated,  insulated  against 
extreme  temperatures  and  neon  lit,  two 
mobile  libraries  are  regularly  touring 
those  suburbs  of  Prague  which  still  lack 
their  own  libraries.  Already  25,000  reg¬ 
istered  readers  can  choose  reading  mat¬ 
ter  from  thousands  of  books  covering 
all  subjects.” — From  Prague  News  Let¬ 
ter. 

“Time  was  when  anybody  writing  of 
the  short  story  would  either  have  begun 
or  ended  with  the  Russians.  Now  and 
again  a  Zoshchenko  or  a  Romanov  pro¬ 
duces  a  tale  that  shows  that  the  old  skill 


and  the  old  gifts  have  not  wholly  died; 
but  it’s  only  now  and  again.  Their  hu¬ 
morous  or  tragic  penetration  was  for¬ 
merly  unrivaled;  they  mingled  mood, 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  intelligence, 
realism  and  lyricism  as  no  other  people 
did.  I  think  their  secret  was  that  each 
man,  in  that  vast  and  complex  country, 
had  to  nourish  his  individual  soul  more 
intensely  than  the  writer  needed  to  do 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  And,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  essence  of  the  short 
story  is  that  it  is  an  individual  way  of 
seeing  and  saying.” — Sean  O’Faolain,  in 
United  Nations  World. 


Foster-Mother  Tongue 

(This  symposium  from  foreign-born  writers  is  continued  from  our  Spring 
number. — The  Editors) 

From  G.  A.  Borgese,  University  of  Chicago: 

Supposing  I  yield  to  the  temptation,  suavely  enfolded  in  your  letter,  of  counting 
myself  among  those  foreigners  who  were  able  to  “develop  a  literary  style  in 
English,”  let  me  add  a  boast  of  (chronological)  primacy.  Perhaps  I  was  the 
first  among  the  exiles  in  this  generation  to  receive  from  colleagues  and  critics  gen¬ 
erous  acknowledgments  of  a  metamorphosis  which  at  that  time,  over  ten  years  ago, 
seemed  unusual  to  most  and  to  some  unique.  The  merit,  I  rush  to  add,  was  not 
mine.  It  lay  in  objective  circumstances.  A  German,  a  French,  a  Spanish  exiled  writer 
still  had  an  audience  of  his  own  language,  whether  in  the  German  or  near-German 
speaking  fringe  around  Hitler's  Reich,  or  in  the  cultivated  world  community  still 
mastering  more  or  less  the  literary  use  of  French,  or  in  the  expanses  which  were 
once  the  Spanish  Empire.  An  Italian  writer,  once  he  had  left  his  country,  once 
his  books  and  articles  were  prohibited  there,  had  practically  nobody  to  speak  to. 
It  was  not  only  fondness  and  admiration  for  his  new  country  that  spurred  him  to 
an  operative  acquisition  of  its  language.  There  was  also  necessity,  as  summed  up 
in  the  idiom,  sink  or  swim. 

Thus  the  accomplishment,  if  any,  was  unplanned;  it  was  necessitated  by  en¬ 
vironment  (or  lack  thereof),  such  as  was  the  pioneer  stride  of  that  fly,  stray  on 
the  hot  surface  of  a  coffee  cup,  in  the  evolutionary  fable  of  Samuel  Butler.  In  my 
early  American  years  I  never  dreamed  of  becoming  an  English  writer;  it  had  cost 
toil  enough,  through  too  many  years,  for  me  to  feel  tolerably  at  home  in  my  native 
language.  Hie  trouble  was  that  I  knew  literary  English  already,  as  a  reader  and 
critic,  not  defectively  enough  to  be  always  content  with  my  translators  when  I  tested 
their  renderings  with  the  shades  and  rhythms  of  my  own  writings.  Occasionally  I 
tried  to  improve  on  them;  then  I  dared  a  step  or  two  by  myself;  then  I  went  the 
whole  way.  The  graduality  of  the  prcKess  camouflaged  to  me  the  difficulties  of  the 
English  language,  most  inviting  of  all  to  the  beginner,  very  tough  indeed  when 
one  becomes  more  closely  acquainted  with  its  demands  and  pitfalls. 

This  having  been  said,  what  is  the  novelty?  What  is  the  achievement?  We  are 
obsessed  by  the  singleness  and,  so  to  speak,  fatedness  of  each  one’s  mother  tongue 
because  we  are  obsessed  by  the  complex  of  the  motherland,  of  blocxl  and  soil.  Mono- 
lingualism  is  a  corollary  of  nationalism.  The  ancients  did  not  feel  that  way.  It  was 
an  ordinary  occurrence  to  reach  satisfactory  expression  in  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  medieval  man  plied  interchangeably  the  langue  d’oil  for  an  epic  tale,  Pro¬ 
vencal  for  a  love  song,  Latin  for  scholarly  intercourse,  regardless  of  what  was  the 
vernacular  of  himself  and  his  audience.  Fundamentally  everybody  knows  one  lan¬ 
guage  and  by  knowing  that  knows  all.  In  other  terms,  the  ability  or  urge  to  mani¬ 
fest  oneself  in  articulate  sounds  is  not  inseparably  tied  up  with  a  particular  instru¬ 
ment.  The  pianist  stranded  on  a  desert  island  will  cut  for  himself  a  flute  out  of 
the  next  best  reed  and  will  manage  to  play  it. 

Moreover,  as  an  encouraging  American  friend  reminded  me  in  the  early 
middle  phase  of  my  apprenticeship,  nothing  is  so  paradoxically  familiar  to  English 
literature  as  foreign  accents.  Chaucer  of  course  is  full  of  French,  but  hardly  less 
Frenchicizing  in  the  intimate  weave  of  his  discourse  is  Henry  James.  Milton  luxuri¬ 
ates  with  It^ian  and  Latin;  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  are  heavy,  and  potent,  with 
German  overtones.  Why  be  so  squeamish  about  my  own  intonation — against  which. 
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besides,  I  can  do  nothing?  Neither  does  the  Latin  newcomer  arrive  quite  empty- 
handed.  The  lavish  gift  which  the  English  language  bestows  on  him  he  can  meet 
with  a  token  requital  by  helping  to  reintroduce  some  wealth  into  its  thinning  lexicon 
of  current  usage,  some  syntax  into  the  hash  of  sentences  where  logical  and  musical 
persuasiveness  is  being  replaced  by  the  alignment,  jejune  and  arrogant  alike,  of 
mute  punctuation. 

As  things  arc  now,  with  French  and  German  removed  to  the  back  of  my  mind, 
I  am,  as  best  I  can  be,  definitely  bilingual:  an  English  writer  for  my  readers  here, 
Italian  for  those  overseas.  It  is  not  only  that  I  have  been  forced  and  conditioned 
to  write  alternately  in  these  two  languages,  though  much  more  in  English;  I  also 
think,  while  writing  and  preparing  to  write,  alternately  in  the  two  languages — 
though  not  in  the  service  of  two  different  causes — according  to  audience.  There  is 
no  device  of  exchange,  one  might  say  no  transformer,  between,  so  to  speak,  the 
two  lobes  of  speech  in  this  one  brain.  I  am  hopelessly  unable  to  translate  my  English 
into  Italian  or  conversely. 

From  Herbert  Steiner,  Pennsylvania  State  College: 

...  I  have  spoken  English  and  written  letters  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  have 
always  felt  a  deep  love  for  the  English  language.  That’s  why  I  am  keenly  and  m- 
crcasingly  aware  of  my  insufficiencies.  The  essential  cannot  be  “learned.”  The  goal 
and  the  horizon  recede  while  we  are  walking  along. 

Allow  me  to  tell  a  litdc  story  not  about  English  but  about  French.  To  learn 
a  language  one  must  fall  in  love  with  a  person  of  that  language,  with  a  poet,  with 
a  country.  When  I  met  Paul  Valery,  in  1922,  I  knew  at  once  that  from  now  on 
I’d  have  to  spend  years  to  know  him  at  least  a  little — if  ever  I  could.  A  talk  with 
him  made  me  realize  how  poor  my  French  was.  The  next  three  years  not  one  day 
passed  without  my  having  conversations  with  him — conversations  that  were  mono¬ 
logues.  When  I  met  Valery  again  in  1925  I  almost  knew  French. 

From  Henry  Schnitzler,  University  of  California: 

...  I  must  state  first  of  all  that  I  have  had  comparatively  litde  experience  in 
writing.  In  my  work,  the  emphasis  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  practical  theater 
work,  namely  directing  and  teaching.  However,  I  have  done  some  writing  and 
may,  therefore,  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  to  write  in  a  language  which  is  not  your 
mother  tongue  is  indeed  a  harrowing  experience.  It  is  particularly  hard  if  one  is, 
not  merely  by  one’s  background  but  also  by  one’s  profession,  language<onscious 
and  even  oversensitive  to  shades  and  nuances  of  style.  The  most  distressing  thing 
about  writing  in  a  foreign  language  seems  to  me  the  feeling  that  whatever  one 
may  try  to  say  will  necessarily  be  said  in  a  much  too  primitive  manner.  .  .  .  Even 
now,  after  having  lived  in  this  country  for  more  than  ten  years,  I  don’t  trust  my 
feeble  attempts  at  writing  and  I  usually  have  my  dubious  stylistic  achievements 
looked  over  by  a  friend,  just  to  make  sure  that  I  have  not  committed  some  horrid 
blunders.  Added  to  this  is  the  constant  fear  of  having  used  cliches,  something  one 
would  probably  avoid  with  ease  in  one’s  own  language.  Now,  if  someone  like  my¬ 
self,  who  really  is  not  a  writer  and  has  no  particular  ambitions  in  this  direction, 
feels  this  way,  how  infinitely  more  frustrating  must  the  situation  be  for  the  truly 
creative  writer!  I  don’t  think  that  there  are  many  European  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  even  tried  to  write  in  another  than  their  native  tongue.  Thomas  Mann,  Cari 
Zuckmayer,  Bertolt  Brecht — to  mention  just  a  few  names  which  come  to  my  mind 
— ^have  continued  writing  in  German  even  after  years  of  exile  from  their  homeland. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  poet  who  has  tried  to  write  in  a  foreign  language — unless  you 
wish  to  remember  the  few  poems  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  wrote  in  French.  And  I  am 
unable  to  remember  a  single  dramatist  who  writes,  or  is  writing,  in  a  foreign  idiom. 
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I  am  sure  that  critical  writing  in  English  may  be  somewhat  easier  for  a  foreigner, 
although  here  too  the  developing  of  a  personal  style  is  just  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  if  one  were  to  write  fiction.  To  be  sure,  one  can  learn  to  some  extent  by  extensive 
reading  but  I  doubt  whether  even  the  best  examples  can  lead  to  a  truly  personal 
style.  I  am  afraid  that  the  question  you  pose  must,  in  all  honesty,  be  answered  by 
another  question:  How,  indeed,  does  a  foreigner  learn  to  write  English?  He  may 
learn  to  write  somehow — ^but  will  what  he  writes  really  be  English?  I  wonder. . . . 

From  Fritz  Frauchiger,  Chcvcrly,  Maryland: 

.  .  .  The  foreigner  who  does  develop  a  literary  style  in  English  simply  un¬ 
folds  in  the  written  medium  his  personality,  in  pace  with  his  increasing  mastery 
of  the  English  language.  He  is  able  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  certain  endowments  and 
skills.  He  learns  to  become  independent  at  will  of  the  habits  of  his  native  language 
or  any  other;  he  overcomes  any  prejudices  he  might  have  against  English  as  a 
language;  he  is  willing  to  work  toward  his  own  improvement  by  taking  advice,  by 
analyzing  his  own  style,  by  recognizing  and  emulating  models;  he  has  a  feeling 
for  orderly  arrangement  and  form;  and  then  he  has  something  that  he  wants  to 
write  about.  A  good  memory  and  a  dash  of  originality  are  helpful.  This,  in  brief,  is 
my  impression  of  other  “foreigners”  I  know  and  whom  I  envy  for  their  ease  with 
the  King’s  English. 

I  am  most  curious  to  learn  what  some  of  your  contributors  have  to  say  from 
among  those  to  whom  English  is  a  secondary  language  and  who  have  reached  the 
enviable  goal  of  distinguished  literary  expression  in  English.  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  even  more  concerned,  at  least  at  the  moment,  with  the  reasons  why  a 
foreigner  does  not  develop  a  literary  style  in  English  although  he  seems  to  possess 
all  the  requisite  qualities,  or  although  he  thinks  he  is  developing  one. 

From  Pierre  Delattre,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  Know  full  well  that  I  have  not  reached  a  satisfactory  degree  of  assurance  in 
writing  English:  I  still  have  to  call  too  frequendy  to  the  kitchen  and  ask  my  Ameri¬ 
can  wife  for  an  opinion  on  the  sentence  I  happen  to  be  struggling  with,  and  the 
reaction  I  receive  is  too  regularly  discouraging.  Ail  I  feel  up  to  at  this  stage  of  my 
life  is  consider  why  I  have  not  developed  a  style  in  English.  It  may  be  because 
I  do  not  find  time  to  read  exclusively  and  for  long  enough  from  a  single  good  author. 
In  other  words,  I  take  from  too  many  vintages,  I  mix  my  drinks  far  too  much,  to 
allow  my  sense  of  taste  to  take  shape.  From  the  Times  to  the  New  Yorker,  from 
Harper’s  to  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  from  Huxley  to  Hemingway,  how 
can  any  habit  take  root,  my  mind  do  more  than  unlearn  as  fast  as  it  learns?  Neither 
the  music  nor  the  rhythm  of  English  can  take  shape  in  my  head  with  any  degree 
of  constancy  through  all  this  cacophony  of  styles,  counter  styles  and  absence  of 
styles.  Language  is  sound  and  rhythm.  Choice  of  words  can  be  acquired  intellec¬ 
tually.  Sound  and  rhythm  only  by  constant  training  of  the  senses.  Reason  cannot 
do  it.  Imitation,  repetition,  are  the  only  masters.  Once,  I  read  Willa  Gather  for  one 
week  and  felt  I  was  progressing.  Give  me  three  months  alone  with  Walter  Scott 
and  you  will  see  the  results. 

From  Renato  Poggioli,  Harvard  University: 

...  I  wonder  whether  I  have  been  really  able  to  express  myself  more  or  less 
intelligibly  on  paper:  anyway,  I  would  be  more  than  satisfied  if  I  could  claim  merely 
as  much  as  this.  As  for  those  foreign-born  writers  who  have  been  able  to  develop 
a  literary  style  in  English  (for  instance,  to  cite  only  living  and  near  examples,  the 
Borgeses  and  the  Nabokovs),  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  do  it. 
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From  Felix  E.  Hirsch,  Bard  College: 

Not  long  after  I  had  arrived  in  this  country,  I  visited  a  friend  of  my  family 
to  get  some  advice  from  him.  This  man,  a  highly  cultured  engineer,  had  emigrated 
from  Germany  some  forty  years  ago,  married  an  American  girl,  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  become  president  of  a  large  industrial  corporation.  He  told  me  that  while 
he  considered  himself  to  be  otherwise  thoroughly  Americanized,  he  still  felt  unsafe 
when  dictating  a  letter,  and  he  trusted  his  secretary  to  correct  quietly  his  errors  of 
style. 

TTie  truth  contained  in  this  little  story  has  always  haunted  me  in  my  efforts 
to  acquire  a  distinct  English  literary  style  of  my  own.  I  possessed  it  in  CJerman — I 
was  then  absolutely  sure  of  myself,  and  friends  would  recognize  my  articles  by  their 
mode  of  presentation,  even  when  they  were  unsigned.  But  in  my  adopted  language 
I  shall  remain  self-conscious  to  the  end  of  my  days.  This  seems  somehow  inevitable, 
although  editors  usually  print  my  manuscripts  with  few,  if  any  corrections;  in  fact, 
one  of  them  assured  me  just  lately  that  an  essay  of  mine  had  caused  him  less  labor 
than  the  articles  of  many  “native  rhetoricians.”  How'cver,  not  having  acquired 
English  in  childhood,  I  have  to  think  much  harder  about  the  fine  points  of  style  than 
I  was  used  to  doing  in  Cierman,  have  to  rely  on  a  loyal  secretary  and  on  Webster’s 
dictionary.  .  .  .  Wide  reading  of  books  and  essays  written  in  refined  English  style 
has  helped  to  improve  my  own,  but  a  psychological  handicap  will  remain,  since 
I  started  only  in  the  middle  of  life  to  think  and  express  myself  in  English.  Most,  if 
not  all,  foreign-born  writers  have  to  accept  this  situation;  the  only  significant  ex¬ 
ception  I  know  of  w'as  Karl  Schurz  who,  with  the  same  ease,  wrote  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  reminiscences  in  C^erman  and  the  second  in  English. 

From  Ernst  Erich  Noth,  New  York  City: 

If  perfection  wxre  a  measure  of  performance,  the  foreigner  never  really  learns 
to  write  English.  Notorious  examples,  such  as  Conrad,  are  exceptional  occurrences, 
not  typical  cases.  .  .  .  This  is  not  to  insinuate  that  a  successful  transmutation  of  the 
foreign-born  writer  into  an  English  author  is  usually  impossible.  It  can  be  done, 
and  it  has  been  done,  w'henever  well-understood  humility  was  recognized  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  accomplishment.  For  the  author  must  be  even  more  conscious  of  the 
inherent  limitations  than  of  the  (X)tentialities  of  his  venture.  Paradoxically,  yet 
logically  enough,  it  is  precisely  constant  awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under¬ 
taking  with  all  its  everlooming  obstacles  and  pitfalls,  which  enables  the  foreign- 
born  to  develop  and  to  acquire  a  literary  style  in  English,  sufficiently  personal  and 
distinct  to  be  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  living  literature  of  the  adopted  language. 
His  initial  linguistic  shortcomings  can  become  the  very  tools  for  his  success  if  he 
knows  how  to  transform  an  apparent  liability  into  an  asset. 

Never  before  has  the  turmoil  of  a  century  which  engendered  a  new  migration 
of  peoples,  confronted  so  many  authors  of  various  countries  with  the  dilemma  of 
abandoning  with  their  homeland  their  mother  tongue,  of  seeking  refuge  not  merely 
within  the  borders  of  a  foreign  country  granting  asylum  from  persecution,  but  in 
the  language  of  that  country  as  well.  .  .  .  For  the  alternative  was  silence.  And  there 
was  an  urgent  story  to  be  told,  an  urgent  message  to  be  delivered  to  those  still  free 
to  listen — directly  and  immediately — in  the  language  of  that  audience,  with  no 
time  left  to  rely  on  that  traditional  intermediary,  the  translator.  .  .  . 

The  author  is  now’  engaged  far  beyond  the  mere  philological  asjKcts  of  the 
enterprise.  He  will  never  be  accepted  in  the  new  language  unless  he  penetrates  its 
spirit,  adheres  to  the  civilization  for  which  it  stands,  and  integrates  himself,  emo¬ 
tionally  and  spiritually,  into  the  climate  in  w'hich  it  lives.  The  language  he  adopts 
is  not  a  mere  convenient  vehicle  for  transmitting  or  transcribing  an  idea,  however 
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urgent  or  important.  The  language  is  not  the  author’s  servant  but  also  his  master. 
It  now  begins  to  unveil  hidden  beauties;  but  this  is  discovery  with  a  vengeance. 
The  newcomer  may  never  be  able  to  evoke  these  beauties;  they  seem  to  belong  to 
the  initiated  alone.  Here  looms  the  torture  of  frustration,  suffered  whenever  the 
discrepancy  between  the  intended  and  the  achieved  cannot  be  bridged. 

llie  underlying  handicap,  namely:  lack  of  early  and  thorough  initiation 
through  education  and  determinant  experience  .  .  .  can  never  be  entirely  over¬ 
come.  At  every  step,  the  newcomer  has  to  test  and  to  conquer  what  to  the  native 
writer — and  to  the  native  public — is  obvious  and  self-evident.  This  calls  for  modesty. 
The  highest  achievement  will  consist  in  approximation.  The  ultimate  grace  of  being 
a  poet  will  probably  be  refused.  As  long  as  you  doubt  and' struggle,  inspiration  will 
not  dictate  the  magic  word  of  evocation,  and  you  cannot  be  prepared  and  readied, 
cither  in  receptivity  or  in  mastery  of  expression,  for  the  role  of  a  highly  sensitive 
instrument,  spontaneously  and  harmoniously  vibrating  to  the  impetus  even  of  the 
most  authentic  and  overwhelming  emotion. 

Writing  goes  far  beyond  mere  mental  translation  from  the  original  into  a  new 
language.  It  requires  much  more  than  philological  mastery  of  vocabulary  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Tfie  issue  of  integration  into  the  physical  and  spiritual  climate  of  the  adopted 
language  becomes  vital  and  inescapable  when  the  country  of  that  language  has 
become  your  own.  .  .  . 

At  a  comparatively  early  age — and  the  age  factor  is  important! — this  author 
renounced  Cierman  in  order  to  write  in  French,  and  is  now  trying  to  express  himself 
in  English.  Yet,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  submit  any  formula  for  successfully  adopting  a 
new  language  and  developing  a  literary  style.  The  company  you  keep  with  books 
and  people  is  important.  ...  A  philologist’s  background  is  helpful.  .  .  .  But 
when  everything  is  said  and  done,  more  mysterious  factors,  such  as  natural  gifts, 
intuition,  sensibility,  and  related  emotional  dispositions,  are  of  a  far  greater  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

From  Gerhard  Wiens,  University  of  Oklahoma: 

My  German  teacher  in  Russia  taught  me  to  write  English.  True,  neither  of  us 
knew  a  word  of  English  at  the  time,  but  he  prepared  the  soil  in  which  plants  from 
other  lands  also  could  take  root  and  grow.  He  showed  me  the  beauty  in  the  art 
of  the  word  and  fed  my  desire  to  create  such  beauty  myself.  Good  books  were  piti¬ 
fully  scarce  and  I  reread  a  few  classics  until  I  almost  knew  them  by  heart.  I  tried 
to  write  like  them  and  their  styles  became  my  manners. 

In  1922  I  wrote  my  first  composition  in  English,  a  diary  of  the  famine  in  our 
village.  I  had  just  begun  the  study  of  the  language  and  had  not  read  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  literary  English.  I  molded  every  thought  into  a  neat  German 
form,  then  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  over  into  English.  To  me  it  looked  even 
more  beautiful  there. 

Some  time  afterwards,  just  before  leaving  Russia,  I  read  Oscar  Wilde’s  Happy 
Prince.  I  had  loved  every  English  word  at  first  sight,  merely  because  it  was  part  of 
a  foreign  language,  my  first  foreign  language;  but  here,  in  the  space  of  one  eve¬ 
ning,  my  affection  deepened  into  eagerness  to  live  with  my  love.  I  liked  the  story, 
but  the  style  charmed  me.  I  knew  now  that  I  had  been  admitted  into  the  forbidden 
temple  and  was  allowed  to  see  what  no  outsider  could  see:  I  was  experiencing  the 
art  of  the  word  in  a  new  language. 

Some  years  later  during  my  first  year  in  an  American  college,  I  filled  many 
notebooks  with  English  vocabulary  and  “useful”  expressions,  studied  Shakespeare, 
memorized  poetry  and  prose,  and  labored  over  Freshman  English.  ...  I,  too, 
passed  through  that  stage  of  sophisticated  immaturity  which  delights  in  using  big 
and  learned  words.  I  was  proud  of  my  accomplishment.  After  all,  any  foreigner 
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could  learn  to  write  simple  English,  but  I  had  learned  to  write — )argon! 

Since  then  I  have  been  learning  to  write  simply.  I  have  become  a  fanatic  for 
simplicity.  Good  English,  to  me,  is  plain  English,  as  Anglo-Saxon  as  possible.  Many 
an  English  poem  is  spoiled  for  me  by  a  needless  reminder  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
I  have  meanwhile  done  some  writing  in  my  native  languages,  German  and  Russian, 
but  English  has  long  since  become  my  most  natural  medium  of  expression. 

From  J.  J.  Strating,  Amsterdam: 

.  .  .  I  .  .  .  started  to  read  English  .  .  .  chiefly  Action,  both  modern  and 
classical.  In  the  beginning  I  had  to  use  a  dictionary  very  often,  but  I  dispensed 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  after  finishing  about  a 
dozen  books.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  immediately  understood  every  word 
in  the  books  that  followed,  but  I  was  usually  able  to  deduce  their  meaning  from 
the  context.  I  think  everybody  who  wants  to  learn  English  well  enough  to  write 
it  should  follow  this  example,  because  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  you  have 
established  for  yourself  is  much  more  easily  remembered  than  one  you  have  found 
in  a  dictionary.  ...  Of  course  the  beginner  trying  to  read  without  a  dictionary 
should  choose  his  books  very  carefully.  I  started  with  detective  novels,  notaUy 
Agatha  Christie  and  the  earlier  works  of  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  I  was  very  soon  able  to  go  on  with  Arnold  Bennett,  Galsworthy,  Somerset 
Maugham  and  other  modern  English  authors.  ...  I  dare  say  a  reasonably  intelli¬ 
gent  foreigner  willing  to  devote  an  average  of  two  hours  a  day  to  reading  En^ish 
can  learn  to  read  it  about  as  easily  as  his  own  language  in  about  six  to  eight  months. 
It  is  advisable  to  read  as  little  as  possible  in  one’s  own  language  in  the  meantime. 

Stechert-Hafner  Book^  News  an-  translated  or  summarized,  will  be  pre- 
nounces  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  sented  without  comment  except  for  a 
Slavic  Studies  (appointed  by  the  Ameri-  notation  citing  source,  date  of  publica- 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  tion,  page  number  and  total  number  of 
Social  Science  Research  Council)  began  words  of  the  original  article.”  The  sub- 
February  1  “to  publish  The  Current  Di-  scription  price  is  $150.00  per  year.  Uni¬ 
mex/  of  the  Soviet  Press,  a  weekly  de-  versities,  colleges,  libraries  and  research 
signed  to  make  available  translations  and  institutions  may  secure  additional  sub¬ 
summaries  of  the  more  important  news  scriptions  at  $25.00  each, 
items  and  articles  of  special  interest  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  “Last  year  Professor  Delargy  of  Dub- 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  articles  of  the  lin  University  visited  Iceland  and  gave 
two  most  important  dailies,  Pravda  and  some  important  lectures  on  Irish  civili- 
Izvestia,  will  be  presented  either  in  exact  zation  at  the  University  of  Iceland.  This 
translation  ...  or,  for  less  significant  awakened  such  latent  interest  in  Ireland 
items,  in  summary.  The  translations  will  that  several  Icelandic  men  of  letters  have 
be  made  from  copies  of  the  papers  sent  now  visited  Ireland  and  a  stipend  has 
by  air  mail  from  Moscow  and  will  be  been  granted  to  a  young  student  to  study 
published  about  three  weeks  after  ap-  Gaelic  in  Dublin.  Icelanders  hope  that 
pearing  there.  More  important  articles  these  studies  may  throw  some  light  both 
of  forty  other  newspapers  and  magazines  on  their  origin  and  the  early  settlement 
— including  political,  literary,  artistic,  of  Iceland  by  the  Irish.  The  Irish  are  sup- 
military,  economic,  musical,  educational,  posed  to  amount  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
popular  and  humorous  publications —  total  setders,  and  some  scholars  go  as  far 
will  be  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  as  estimating  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
manner,  depending  upon  their  perma-  setders  were  Irish.”  {The  American- 
nent  significance.  All  material,  whether  Scandinavian  Review,  Winter  1948). 
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Langston  Hughes  in 
Portuguese 

The  Weary  Blues — Proem 

(Translated  by  A.  Casais  Montciro. 
From  Mundo  Uterario,  Lisboa) 

Sou  negro: 

Negro  como  i  negra  a  noite, 

Negro  como  as  profundczas  d’ Africa. 
Fui  escravo: 

Cesar  ensinou-me  a  limpar  os  seus 
portais. 

Engraxei  as  botas  de  Washington. 
Fui  operirio: 

Sob  as  minhas  maos  se  ergueram  as 
Piramides. 

Amassei  cimento  para  o  Woolworth 
Building. 

Fui  cantor: 

Todo  o  caminho  d’Africa  ^  Georgia 
Arrastei  os  meus  cantos  de  tristeza. 
Eu  fiz  o  ragtime. 

Fui  vitima: 

No  Congo,  os  belgas  cortaram-me  as 
maos. 

Hoje  lincham-me  no  Texas. 

Sou  negro: 

Negro  como  ^  negra  a  noite. 

Negro  como  as  profundezas  d’Africa. 

The  New  Shevchenko  Edition 
— A  Ukrainian  Reaction 

(From  The  Ul{rainian  Bulletin, 
New  York  City)  • 

“The  Soviet  press  reports  that  a  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  in  Kiev  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
editing  of  the  works  of  Taras  Shev¬ 
chenko.  It  was  decided  that  Shevchen¬ 
ko’s  works  should  be  republished  in 
three  volumes:  the  first  volume  would 
comprise  all  his  poetry,  the  second  his 
prose  and  the  third  his  dramatic  writ¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Ukrainian  circles  here  hope 
Shevchenko’s  works  will  emerge  at  least 
recognizable.’’ 


The  Spanish  National  Theater 

(From  Spanish  Cultural  Index) 

“Since  1940,  when  the  Spanish  State 
took  over  the  Teatro  Espanol  in  Madrid, 
artistic  work  of  a  very  high  class  has 
been  performed  on  its  stage.  The  best 
plays  of  the  Spanish  and  foreign  classics. 
Romantics,  and  contemporary  authors 
have  been  presented  and  earned  the 
highest  praise  for  their  careful  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  beauty  and  historical  exacti¬ 
tude  of  their  costumes  and  scenery.  . .  . 

“The  work  of  the  Teatro  Espahol  has 
evidendy  had  a  good  influence  on  the 
Spanish  theater  of  the  day  as  a  whole  and 
on  the  taste  of  audiences.  The  public  at 
first  tended  to  fight  shy  of  these  produc¬ 
tions,  as  though  fearing  they  might  be 
too  highbrow  or  perhaps  un-Spanish. 
But,  litde  by  litde,  it  became  known 
that  no  such  unpleasant  surprises  were 
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in  store  for  us,  and  the  immense  worth 
of  the  immortal  plays  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  presented  on  that  stage  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  playgoers  of  all  classes.  Lope 
de  Vega,  Chiller,  Calderon,  and  Shakes¬ 
peare  have  been  enjoyed  and  applauded 
by  large,  mixed  audiences  of  people  who 
have  been  definitely  won  over  to  the 
eternal,  basic  ideas  contained  in  their 
masterpieces.  The  box  office  returns  are 
a  sure  indication  of  that  advance  in  the 
public’s  taste.  During  the  run  of  the  first 
play  to  be  put  on  at  the  Espaiiol  under 
the  new  regime — La  Celestina — there 
were  days  on  which  only  35  jjesetas  was 
taken,  but  now  the  ‘House  Full’  lx)ard 
has  often  to  be  hung  out.” 

** Balzac  year*  in  France 

(From  Coitrrier  de  France,  New  York) 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Balzac  will  be 
celebrated  on  May  20,  1949,  and  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  on 
August  18,  1950.  France  has  therefore 
designated  this  year  as  ‘‘Balzac  Year.” 
From  May  28  to  31,  a  Balzac  Congress, 
‘‘open  to  all  admirers  of  Balzac,”  will 
be  held  at  Tours,  birthplace  of  the  novel¬ 
ist.  During  the  Congress,  papers  by  fa¬ 
mous  Balzac  scholars,  headed  by  Marcel 
Bouteron,  will  be  read;  visits  will  be 
organized  to  places  in  Touraine  that  are 
associated  with  Balzac’s  life  and  stories, 
and  a  concert  will  be  given,  devoted  to 
music  which  he  loved  and  which  he 
mentioned  in  his  novels.  Albert  Beguin 
ij  preparing  a  new  complete  edition  of 
Balzac’s  works. 

North  American  Scholarship 

From  Juan  Oropesa’s  Imparidad  del 
destino  americano;  tema  de  la  educacion, 
printed  in  the  Revista  Nacional  de  Cul~ 
tura,  Caracas,  and  reissued  in  transla¬ 
tion  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.: 

‘‘fust  as  the  self-taught  man  demon- 
stiates  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
an  educational  system  in  which  individ¬ 
ual  expression  flows  spontaneously  and 
is  virtually  free,  the  American  scholar 


Tlacuilos 

(Aztec  painters  of  hieroglyphics) 
Sketch  by  Alberto  Behrin 


for  his  part  gives  the  measure  of  the 
advantages  and  limitations  of  his  coun¬ 
try's  educational  methods.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  data,  to  the  most  minute  details 
of  scholarship,  and  his  standardized 
way  of  conducting  research  give  his 
work — especially  when  it  deals  with  lit¬ 
erary  or  philosophical  subjects — an  im- 
})ersonal  tone  which  deprives  it  of  all 
the  distinguished  flavor  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  enjoy  in  European  studies. 
To  count  the  number  of  times  a  certain 
writer  uses  a  word,  to  investigate  the 
exact  ratio  in  which  le  and  lo  are  used 
for  the  accusative  form  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  Spanish  classics — these  are  some 
of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  extreme 
phases  of  the  type  of  erudition  in  which 
learned  North  Americans  satisfy  their 
passion  for  investigation.  But  even  if  he 
is  preoccupied  with  minutiae,  the  schol¬ 
ar  who  works  in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  manages  to  maintain  a 
tone  of  veracity  and  modesty  vastly  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  pretentiousness  and  self- 
satisfaction  with  which  the  European 
generally  approaches  even  the  most  banal 
themes.” 
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Malting  Languages  Useful 

(Arthur  Pruddcn  Coleman,  in  Year 

Bool(  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  ) 

“As  a  practical  linguist  Mr.  Prince 
(The  late  John  Dyneley  Prince  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University)  was  one  of  the  most 
gifted  Americans  of  his  generation. 
Even  in  the  latest  years  of  his  life  he 
could  converse  freely  in  Russian,  Serbo- 
Croat,  German,  French,  Italian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Turkish,  as  well  as  in  Dan¬ 
ish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  He  could 
read  at  least  twenty-five  languages. 
Gifted  with  a  beautiful  voice,  he  was 
wont  to  delight  his  guests  with  folk 
songs  from  such  countries  as  Yugosla¬ 
via,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Scandinavia,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  from  our  own  west  and  its  aborigi¬ 
nal  culture.  This  talent  served  him  well 
in  practical  politics.  He  used  to  tell  with 
relish  how  he  sang  their  songs  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  racial  group  in  New  Jersey  all 
through  the  night  until  the  polls  opened 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  result 
of  this  performance  was  that,  although 
his  listeners  were  all  Democrats,  they 
all,  nevertheless,  voted  the  Republican 
ticket.  A  few  hours  later  Mr.  Prince  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephone  call  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  headquarters  in  New  Jersey.  The 
speaker  was  no  less  a  person  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson  himself,  inquiring  how  it 
happened  that  the  large  E)emocratic  vote 
in  that  area  had  been  made  to  dwindle 
so  spectacularly.  ‘I  never  told  him  how  I 
did  it,’  Mr.  Prince  would  say.  .  .  .’’ 

When  Hands  Were  at  a 
Premium 

(Andres  Iduarte,  in  La  Nueva 
Democracia  ) 

I  heard  Don  Ramon  [del  Valle  In- 
clin  ]  say  that  during  his  stay  in  Mexico 
he  and  General  Obregon  were  great 
friends.  This  is  very  likely.  The  Spanish 
novelist  was  very  sympathetic  with  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  and  he  must  have 
envied  the  heroic  circumstances  under 
which  Obregdn  lost  his  arm.  ...  It  is 
entirely  believable  that  they  were  good 


chums,  and  that  the  Mexican  leader’s 
gcxxl  humor  and  ready  wit  cast  a  spell 
over  the  visitor.  Obregon  was  certainly 
the  man  to  be  won  by  Valle  Inclan.  The 
mere  fact  of  their  common  misfortune 
was  a  bond  of  union.  The  magnificent 
anecdote,  which  may  have  been  invented 
by  either  of  the  two,  that  they  once  sat 
together  at  a  fiesta,  and  that  the  General 
said  to  the  poet:  “Don  Ramon,  lend  me 
your  hand  so  that  I  can  applaud,’’  is 
equally  characteristic  on  cither  side. 

Soviet  Literature  and 
American  Literature 

(A  fragment  from  an  article  by 
Max-Pol  Fouchet  in  Carrefour,  Paris, 
in  reply  to  an  attack  on  American 
literature  in  the  Paris  Communist 
daily  I’Humanite.  We  quote  from 
Transition  Forty-Eight,  Paris  VII). 

“.  .  .  But  in  the  name  of  what  or  of 
whom,  in  the  name  of  what  literature 
do  these  men  assume  the  right  to  con¬ 
demn,  to  exclude  United  States  writers? 
Alas,  in  the  name  of  the  platitudes,  the 
mediocrity,  the  intellectual  flabbiness  of 
purely  party  literature  .  .  .  Who  cannot 
sec  that  the  quality  of  Soviet  letters  has 
gone  steadily  down?  and  that  Trotzky 
was  right  when  he  forecast  this  decline? 
that  Russian  literature  has  lost  the  uni¬ 
versal  significance  which  it  possessed  in 
the  days  of  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoi,  and 
Gorki  ?  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  once  all 
necessary  reservations  have  been  made, 
if  we  turn  toward  American  writers,  we 
find  growth  and  development,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  techniques,  the  inescap¬ 
able  destinies  of  mankind  revealed 
through  the  printed  page.  Somber  and 
cynical  indeed  this  literature  is — and  full 
of  violence  and  nihilism.  It  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  exacerbated  solitude — but  also 
of  continuous  struggle,  and  beyond  de¬ 
spair.  .  .  .  The  day  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  its  Caldwells,  its  Steinbecks,  its 
Faulkners,  its  Dos  Passos — in  other 
words,  when  it  has  writers  free  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  VHumaniU  will  have 
the  right  to  speak  on  this  matter.  The 
spirit  of  nonconformity  of  American 
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letters  with  regard  to  the  American  re¬ 
gime,  their  refusal  to  be  enslaved,  con¬ 
tribute  in  no  small  degree  to  their  great¬ 
ness  and  importance.  ‘To  have  or  to  have 
not.’  To  have  freedom  or  not  to  have  it. 
That  is  the  question.  And  for  there  to 
be  a  literature,  that  is  the  first  requi- 


Tit  for  Tat 

(From  France-AmSrique) 

Pierre  Frondaie,  who  died  in  Paris  a 
short  time  ago,  had  not  been  mobilized 
in  1914.  A  very  corpulent  actress,  whose 
performance  he  had  criticized  sharply, 
sent  him  her  photograph  with  the  dedi¬ 
cation: 

“To  a  man  who  could  be  carrying  a 
gun.” 

Frondaie  prompdy  sent  his  own  por¬ 
trait  back  to  the  lady  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion: 

“To  a  woman  who  could  be  carrying 
a  cannon.” 


DANTES  BELLEGARDE, 
Haitian  Scholar,  Diplomat,  Publicist 


Fewer  Books — But  Better  Ones 

(From  Joachim  Joesten’s  German  Boo\ 
News,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.) 

“The  currency  reform  doomed  much 
of  the  trivial  or  even  trashy  output  which 
heretofore  had  kept  the  German  print¬ 
ing  establishments  busy.  A  new  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  pervaded  the  entire  book 
business.  What  customers  were  left  after 
a  financial  operation  which  eliminated 
millions  of  potential  book  buyers,  now 
evinced  a  critical,  even  fastidious  ap¬ 
proach. 

“A  death  blow  was  struck  to  the  pam¬ 
phlet  and  brochure  business,  which  had 
been  mushrooming  in  the  years  of  un¬ 
certain  currency.  Uncounted  tons  of 
stitched  and  paper-bound  volumes  had 
suddenly  become  so  much  waste  paper. 
Only  well-written,  well-printed  books  in 
solid  bindings  remained  in  demand. . . . 

“Hardest  hit  by  the  currency  reform 
were  the  authors;  there  appears  to  be 
general  agreement  on  this  point.  For  one 
thing,  many  writers  suffered  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  loss  than  other  profes¬ 
sionals,  when  their  bank  accounts  were 
decimated,  because  the  author  as  a  rule 
does  not  have  a  regular  monthly  income, 
but  instead  receives  a  major  lump  sum 
upon  completion  or  publication  of  his 
work.  .  .  .  Werner  Steinberg  in  an 
article  published  in  the  magazine  Auj- 
bau  of  November  1948  wrote  that  ‘be¬ 
fore  long,  the  few  worthwhile  authors 
still  remaining  in  Western  Germany 
may  be  expected  to  die  of  starvation. 
Their  only  comfort  in  descending  into 
the  grave  should  be  the  certainty  that 
many  of  the  publishers  now  living  on 
borrowed  money  soon  will  follow  suit’.” 

Ukrainian  Cultural  Activity 
On  Foreign  Soil 

(By  Clarence  A.  Manning) 

The  scholarly  Ukrainian  periodical 
Syohochasne  i  Minute  (Present  and 
Past)  has  been  revived  by  the  Shev¬ 
chenko  Scientific  Society  in  Munich  and 
New  York.  It  was  started  shortly  before 
World  War  II,  in  Lviv,  the  old  home  of 
the  Society,  which  is  this  year  celebrat- 
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ing  its  75th  anniversary.  The  Society  was 
suppressed  by  the  Soviets  in  1939,  but 
its  members  have  come  together  in 
Munich  and  have  organized  a  branch  in 
New  York.  The  first  new  issue  attempts 
to  chronicle  and  evaluate  the  work  of 
Ukrainian  scholars,  artists,  and  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
and  gives  a  surprising  picture  of  what 
may  well  be  called  a  Renaissance  of  the 
Ukrainian  spirit  and  culture.  It  is  an  in¬ 
spiring  summary  of  work  accomplished 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 

The  revived  Society  has  just  published 
also  Lev  Okinshevych’s  Znachne  Viys- 
l^pve  Tovaristo  v  lJ\raini  Hetman- 
shchyni  XII-XVIII  st.,  which  continues 
a  long  series  of  scholarly  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  interruption.  This  book 
is  a  serious  study  of  the  “superior  army 
comrades”  of  the  Hetman  state  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Kozak  organization  and  its 
transformation  into  a  state  rather  than 
a  military  society.  The  author  has 
brought  together  much  hitherto  un¬ 
known  material  and  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  social  conditions  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  in  the  Ukrainian  lands. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the 
mimeographed  legal  publications  which 
prove  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the 
Ukrainian  Free  University  in  Munich, 
whose  faculty  and  students  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  displaced  persons. 
These  publications  arc  textbooks  and 
oudincs  prepared  by  the  faculty  for  their 
students  under  the  difficult  conditions 
in  which  the  university  finds  itself.  It 
is  amazing  how  these  scholars  have 
found  the  energy  and  the  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  and  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  prestige  which  they  won  in 
happier  pre-war  times. 

The  New  Arabic  Literature 

J.  Heyworth-Dunne  in  The  Middle 
East  Journal 

Modern  Arabic  literary  and  even  his¬ 
torical  works  have  been  largely  ignored 
as  source  material  for  a  study  of  recent 
developments  in  Egypt’s  soci^  complex¬ 
ion.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  small  at- 
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tention  paid  to  the  translation  of  Arabic 
books  into  European  languages,  and  in 
part  to  the  classical  tradition  of  Western 
instruction  in  Arabic,  which  tends  to 
regard  contemporary  writings  as  an  in¬ 
ferior  literature.  Attention  to  classical 
Arabic  is  admittedly  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  but  concentration  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  must  not  be  permitted  to  blind  one 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  emerging  a 
new  Arabic,  to  some  extent  based  on  the 
colloquial,  which  is  already  of  the  great¬ 
est  literary  and  social  value.  To  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  this  new 
literature  is  of  particular  importance  as 
a  key  to  the  cultural  outlook  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Arab.  Without  an  appreciation  of  its 
character  and  content,  the  Western  ob¬ 
server  of  the  Arab  world  of  necessity 
will  remain  an  outsider  looking  in. 

Why  Samuel  Beckett  Writes 
in  French 

(From  Transition  Forty-Eight,  Paris 
VII®,  France) 

“Samuel  Beckett  is  a  Dublin  poet  and 
novelist  who,  after  long  years  of  resi- 
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dcnce  in  France,  has  adopted  the  French 
language  as  his  working  medium.  In¬ 
vited  to  give  some  account  of  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  now  writing  in  French,  rather 
than  in  his  native  language,  he  replied 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so  and 
seemed  then  to  have  some  views  on  the 
subject.  But  some  months  later  he  wrote 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  why  he 
wrote  in  French,  or  indeed  why  he  wrote 
at  all.  Some  considerate  time  later  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  chanced  to  encounter  him 
emerging,  in  unusual  good  humor  appar- 
endy,  from  the  Multicolor  in  the  Avenue 
de  Wagram,  we  begged  him  to  make  a 
further  effort,  in  his  own  interest  and 
in  that  of  literature  as  a  whole.  Draw¬ 
ing  us  then  aside  into  the  litde-frequent- 
ed  Rue  de  Tilsitt,  and  having  first  looked 
round  in  every  conceivable  direction  to 
make  sure  no  doubt  that  we  were  not 
observed,  he  confessed  at  last  in  a  strong, 
or  if  you  prefer,  weak  Dublin  accent: 
‘Pour  faire  remarquer  moil’  ”... 


Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez 
Guatemalan  Poet,  Novelist  and  Essayist 


“According  to  a  recent  court  decision, 
V'ictor  Hugo’s  works  will  not  become 
part  of  the  public  domain  till  1950.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  reason  to  believe  that  un¬ 
published  works  of  the  poet  still  exist.” 
— From  Courrier  de  France,  610  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

At  the  Inter- American  Indian  Con¬ 
gress  held  in  Cuzco  October  10th  to  20th, 
Peru  honored  Hiram  Bingham,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar,  explorer,  statesman 
historian,  and  discoverer  of  Machu 
Picchu,  the  lost  city  of  the  Incas  and 
Peru’s  national  shrine.  He  was  the  guest 
of  honor  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
and  the  Corporacidn  Nacional  de  Turis- 
mo,  and  officiated  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  road  to  Machu  Picchu  which  has 
been  named  “Camino  Hiram  Bingham.” 
— From  The  World  in  BooJ(s. 

“Fifteen  German  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  arrived  in  New  York  on  September 
14  to  attend  a  six  weeks’  seminar  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  The  group,  consist¬ 


ing  of  10  editors  or  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and 
five  representatives  of  magazines,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  learning  technical 
processes  in  American  publishing.  The 
visit  is  being  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.” — From  News  Bulletin  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
October  1,  1948. 

Lea  is  a  new  monthly  magazine  of 
Latin-American  bibliography,  puHished 
by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  interesting  that  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  11.00  a  year  (u.s.)  in  Latin 
America,  but  $3.00  a  year  elsewhere  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States. 

Publication  of  the  handsome  Munich 
monthly  magazine  Die  Kunst  und  Das 
schone  Heim  (Monatshefte  fur  Malerei, 
Plasti/(^  und  Wohnl^ultur)  was  resumed 
in  April  1949.  Die  Kunst  had  completed 
its  46th  year.  Its  address  is  Nymphen- 
burger  Strasse  86. 


Head- 

X  Jean  Allary.  Nouvclle  histoire  d’An- 
gleterre,  Paris.  Hachcttc.  1948.  349 
pages.  400  fr. — I  am  not  given  to  super¬ 
latives;  but  this  book  seems  to  me  the 
perfection  of  its  kind.  Packed  with  in¬ 
formation  like  the  densest  precis,  never 
sacrificing  accuracy  to  ideology,  senti¬ 
ment,  picturesqueness,  eloquence  or 
irony,  its  direct  style  is  a  constant  joy. 
The  work  is  free  from  anti-British  bias. 
No  “perfidious  Albion”:  even  the  Opium 
War  is  presented  with  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  point  of  view  is  that 
of  an  intelligent  Englishman,  not  a 
Tory,  not  a  Jingo,  but  not  a  rabid  Little 
Englander  either.  The  only  case  in  which 
the  author’s  tone  is  that  of  an  outsider  is 
the  reference  to  General  Gordon:  “un 
certain  Charles  George  Gordon,  sorte 
d’aventurier  missionnaire.”  The  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be  remarkably  exact;  but  it 
sounds  “un-English.” 

Barely  half  a  dozen  minor  slips,  such 
as  Barcelone  for  Usbonne.  Our  old 
friends  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  quaintly 
compressed  into  one,  “Hengist  le  Chc- 
val."  Useful  bibliographies,  but  no  index. 

1  have  been  myself  in  that  business  of 
writing  “Short  Histories,”  and  this 
book,  1  confess,  is  my  envy  and  despair. 
—Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

**  Georges  Bonnet.  Fin  d’une  Europe. 

Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc.  1948.  434 
pages, — M.  Bonnet  was  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  from  April  10,  1938, 
to  September  13,  1939.  In  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  memoirs  he  defended  his 
Munich  policy.  In  this  second  volume  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  efforts 
to  save  the  “sick  peace”  from  Munich 
to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Hearing  at  his 
home  in  Perigueux  that  documents  at 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  were  being  destroyed 
at  the  approach  of  the  German  armies  in 
1940,  he  hurried  to  Paris,  salvaged  his 
private  papers,  including  copies  of  many 
diplomatic  documents,  and  buried  them 


Liners 

for  safety  in  meal  sacks  near  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  frontier.  By  drawing  upon  these  he 
is  able  to  supplement  the  official  Uvre 
Jaune  on  the  origins  of  the  war.  But 
there  are  frequent  divergences  between 
his  version  and  that  of  the  official  col¬ 
lection.  Whether  it  was  he  or  the  offi¬ 
cial  editor  .who  took  improper  liberties 
with  the  text  is  uncertain,  but  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  was  M.  Bonnet. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  is 
the  account  of  the  Anglo-French-Soviet 
negotiations  in  the  early  summer  of  1939 
for  a  political  agreement  which  it  was 
hoped  would  deter  Hitler  from  attack¬ 
ing  Poland.  It  finally  seemed  complete 
and  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  agreement  to  be  worked  out  by  an 
Anglo-French  military  mission  which 
went  to  Moscow.  But  while  the  secret 
negotiations  were  proceeding,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  suddenly  signed  a  pact  with  Hider 
on  August  23.  M.  Bonnet  blames  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  on  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Poles  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
Russian  demand  that  Soviet  troops 
might  cross  Polish  territory.  He  also 
blames  General  Gamelin  for  unjusti¬ 
fied  optimism  before  the  war  in  saying, 
so  it  is  alleged,  that  Poland  could  hold 
out  for  six  months,  and  in  giving  the 
Poles  an  over-optimistic  expectation  of 
French  strength  and  support. 

M.  Bonnet’s  account  throughout  reads 
more  like  a  self-justification  and  defense 
against  his  critics  than  an  objective  his¬ 
torical  statement.  It  is,  however,  very 
readable,  and  his  documentary  material 
makes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  flood 
of  books  on  the  hectic  months  of  1939. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jose  Bruno  Carreiro.  Antero  de 
Quental,  subsidies  para  a  sua  bio- 
grafia.  2  vols.  Lisbon.  Edi^ao  do  Insti- 
tuto  Cultural  de  Ponta-Delgada.  1948. 
465  &  434  pages,  ill. — In  this  brilliant 
biography  of  the  principal  poet  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  realism,  the  tragedy  of  a  man 
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of  rare  ability  stands  out  in  sharp  out¬ 
line.  Antero  de  Quental  (1842-1891) 
lived  at  a  time  when  Portugal  was  going 
through  the  Liberal  experience,  and  he 
grew  up  in  the  new  ideology.  At  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  law  in  1864,  he  read  Baudelaire, 
Poe,  Heine,  Vico,  Proudhon,  Littre, 
Michelet.  Later  he  became  interested  in 
socialism  and  Karl  Marx.  He  dabbled 
in  politics  and  helped  to  found  the  social¬ 
ist  movement  in  Portugal  (1870-1873). 
He  continued  to  write  poems,  to  discuss 
literature  and  philosophy. 

Despite  his  literary  success,  he  was 
profoundly  bored  with  life.  Nothing  sat¬ 
isfied  him,  nothing  seemed  worthwhile. 
Did  he  realize  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
the  Liberalism  he  had  espoused?  Did 
he  know  that  Liberalism  had  left  him 
without  a  sense  of  direction?  As  the 
years  went  by  his  disillusionment  in¬ 
creased;  his  health  began  to  suffer.  He 
became  moody  and  despondent.  In  1891, 
on  his  last  visit  home,  he  killed  himself 
in  a  public  square  of  his  native  Ponta- 
Delgada  in  the  Azores. 

The  many  threads  of  Antero’s  agi¬ 
tated  life  have  been  pieced  together  with 
exceptional  competence  in  Dr.  Carrei- 
ro’s  biography.  Nothing  better  has  been 
written  on  the  man,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely,  the  title  of  "subsidios"  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  what  he  did  will  be  easily  su¬ 
perseded.  Into  these  solid  volumes  has 
gone  a  lifetime  of  research,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  rich  harvest  of  information. 
Through  these  pages  the  personality  of 
the  blondish,  blue-eyed  Antero  stands 
out  clearly.  Dr.  Carreiro  has  written 
honestly  and  directly,  without  moraliza- 
tions  or  psychological  embellishments. 
He  does  not  judge  Antero  as  the  great 
poet  that  he  was,  nor  do^s  he  speak  of 
his  poems  as  works  of  art.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  Antero  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian,  not  of  the  literary  critic. 
The  critical  apparatus  is  abundant  and 
sound.  There  is  a  long  bibliography,  a 
list  of  books  in  Antero’s  private  library, 
and  a  list  of  the  poet’s  publications.  The 
volumes  are  lavishly  illustrated  with  all 
the  known  portraits  of  Antero,  some  in 


color.  There  are  copious  indices.  Dr. 
Carreiro,  in  short,  has  written  a  study  of 
first-rate  quality,  the  last  word  on  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  Portuguese  literature. — Manocl  S. 
Cardozo.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

^  Comte  Ciano.  Archives  seerhes, 
19S6-1942.  Maurice  Vaussard,  tr.  i 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  iii-1-500  pages.  600  fr.  | 
— Ciano’s  papers  comprise  two  full  sets 
of  notebooks  which  parallel,  comple-  I 
ment,  and  confirm  one  another  in  a  way  ' 
very  valuable  for  the  historian.  The  first 
set  included  the  stenographic  reports  or 
summaries  of  conversations  which  he 
and  Mussolini  had  with  Hitler,  Ribben- 
trop,  Goering,  Franco,  Chamberlain, 
Eden,  Fran^ois-Poncet,  Sumner  Welles 
and  others,  and  also  some  of  the  des¬ 
patches  from  Italy’s  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad.  These  Secret  Archives, 
covering  the  years  1936-1942  (ix. 
longer  than  the  Diaries,  1939-1943), 
were  published  by  Mario  Toscano  in 
L’Europa  verso  la  catastroje,  (Milano, 
1948).  They  arc  here  well  translated, 
with  helpful  historical  commentary.  I 
The  other  Ciano  record,  the  famous  | 
and  very  secret  Diaries,  contained  Cia¬ 
no’s  rcflcctio'i:  on  his  father-in-law’s 
follies,  on  general  conditions  in  Italy 
and  Europe,  and  on  the  personality  and 
behavior  of  the  diplomats  in  the  inter¬ 
views  “which  I  have  recorded  else¬ 
where,’’  as  he  frequently  notes  in  the 
Diaries,  i.c.,  in  the  Secret  Archives.  The 
diary  is  the  more  spicy  of  the  two  rec¬ 
ords,  but  these  secret  archives  arc  per¬ 
haps  more  important  for  the  historian 
and  are  not  infrequendy  also  spicy  and 
dramatic,  as,  for  example,  Dino  Grandi’s 
23-pagc  report  of  his  interview  with 
Chamberlain  and  Eden  on  February  19, 
1938,  just  as  Hitler  was  preparing  to 
seize  Austria. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Robert  Facsi.  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer.  Fraucnfcld.  Huber.  1948. 

223  pages.  7.80  Sw.  fr. — A  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  important  work  on  the  great 
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Swiss  poet  and  novelist.  Competent 
scholarship  and  a  clear  poetic  form  in¬ 
terpenetrate  and  create  a  work  of  bi¬ 
ographic  art.  Meyer’s  whole  opus  is  seen 
to  grow  from  a  profound  cleavage  in  his 
personality:  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
neurotic  weakness,  impotence,  and  suf¬ 
fering;  on  the  other  hand,  this  patho¬ 
logical  condition  is  almost  miraculously 
and  heroically  overcome  by  his  art.  His 
poems  and  novels,  therefore,  bear  the 
stamp  of  this  polarity  between  Eigen- 
welt  and  Sehmuchtswelt. 

His  psychical  fragility  discloses  the 
ambiguity  and  questionableness  of  what 
appears  to  be  great,  heroic  or  saintly  in 
this  world;  his  will  to  ethical  and  artistic 
form  revels  in  monumental  imtges  of 
history  and  art,  preserving  in  longing 
memories  the  fundamental  valuei  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  culture  at  a  time  when  this  cul¬ 
ture  was  on  the  decline.  Faesi  shows 
how  Meyer  anticipated  the  Symbolist 
style  of  lyric  poetry  perfected  by  Stefan 
Grarge  and  Rilke,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
found  insight  into  the  ambivalence  and 
ambiguity  of  life  which  became  the  main 
theme  in  Dostoevsky  and  Thomas 
Mann.  Although  Faesi  is  critical  of  every 
specific  work,  because  in  none  is  there 
a  perfect  fusion  between  the  polarities  of 
its  author,  he  nevertheless  inclines  his 
readers  to  go  back  to  Meyer’s  master¬ 
pieces  with  a  keener  appreciation. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Paul  Fechter.  Menschen  und  Zeiten. 

Begegnungen  aus  jiinf  Jahrzehnten. 
Giitcrsloh.  Bertelsmann.  1948.430  pages. 
—I  can  give  no  better  characterization 
of  this  fascinating  book  than  to  say  that 
it  furnishes  a  rich  and  copious  smorgas¬ 
bord  of  such  quality  that  I  not  only  read 
every  line  in  it,  but — a  rare  thing  in  my 
reading-surfeited  life — wished  there  had 
been  more  to  read.  Merely  to  list  the 
outstanding  personalities  whom  Fechter 
encountered — he  uses  the  word  Begeg- 
nung  in  a  significant  sense — would  ex¬ 
ceed  my  space  here. 

To  me  the  most  interesting,  even  ex¬ 
citing,  pages  were  those  containing  his 


full-length  portraits  of  the  poets  Haupt¬ 
mann,  Sudermann,  Wedekind,  Dehmel, 
Holz,  Stehr,  Munchhausen;  but  even  the 
accounts  of  persons  who  had  previously 
been  but  names  to  me  proved  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  illuminating,  lliis  is  due  in  the 
main  to  two  things:  Fechter’s  concern 
to  make  his  sitters  reveal  themselves, 
their  true  essence  and  their  role  in  life, 
and  his  own  positive  attitude  toward 
man  and  the  world.  The  result  is  that 
you  not  only  know  his  partners  better, 
but  you  also  like  them  better  for  what 
he  tells  you  of  them.  “Criticism”  a- 
chieves  here  its  finest  triumph. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Ingleses  no  Brasil, 
aspectos  da  influencia  britdnica  sobre 
a  vida,  a  paisagem  e  a  cultura  do  Brasil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1948.  394 
pages,  ill. — The  latest  b<x)k  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Master  and  The  Slaves  is 
the  first  in  a  proposed  series  of  studies  on 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  British  on  the  life,  landscape,  and 
culture  of  Brazil  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Here  again,  as  in  his  previous 
works,  the  approach  is  essentially  socio¬ 
logical.  Freyre  is  not  interested  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Great  Britain,  statesmen, 
or  diplomats  as  such,  but  rather  in  the 
individual  Britisher  —  businessmen, 
teachers,  governesses,  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  physicians,  engineers  and  the  like 
— who  setded  in  Brazil,  temporarily  or 
permanendy,  largely  for  reasons  of 
profit. 

The  phenomenon  he  describes  is 
largely  of  the  past  century.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family 
in  1808,  when  the  Portuguese  commer¬ 
cial  monopoly  was  broken,  through  the 
opening  of  Brazilian  ports  to  world 
trade,  foreigners  were  generally  kept 
out  of  the  American  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  Some  exception  was 
made  for  the  British  in  the  treaties  of 
1642  and  1654,  negotiated  at  a  time  when 
Portugal  badly  needed  British  support, 
but  even  the  favored  British  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  what  they  pleased  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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When  British  ships  were  at  length  free 
to  come  directly  to  Brazil  to  sell  British 
merchandise,  Brazilians  were  introduced 
not  only  to  a  new  sort  of  competition 
but  also  to  a  pattern  of  life  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  own.  What  resulted  from 
the  impact  of  the  British  on  Brazil  is 
here  vividly  told. 

Freyre’s  study  is  based  for  the  most 
part  on  contemporary  newspapers  and 
travel  books  which  he  cites  in  extensive 
footnotes.  There  is  a  fine  preface  by  Oc¬ 
tavio  Tarquinio  de  Sousa,  general  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  series. — Manoel  S.  Cardozo. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

*  Henri  Gillet.  Alain-Fournier.  Paris. 
Emile-Paul.  1948.  350  pages. — This 

hook  is  not  so  much  a  biography  of 
Alain-Fournier  as  a  detailed  history  of 
the  life-long  genesis  of  Le  Grand  Meaul- 
nes.  Gillet  strives  to  make  us  understand 
how  each  new  day,  each  new  person, 
each  new  location  which  entered  Alain- 
Fournier’s  life  played  a  part  in  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  a  child’s  day-dream  into  a 
successful  novel. 

Also,  Gillet  tries  to  explain  how,  in  his 
novel,  Alain-Fournier  succeeded  in 
blending  the  daily  realities  of  life  with 
the  world  of  dreams  which  he  carried 
along  with  him  since  early  childhood; 
yet  he  does  not  succeed,  because  to  ex¬ 
plain  such  a  perfect  blend  is  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  for  a  critic  to  explain  how  a 
painter  succeeds  in  marrying  the  drab 
realities  of  colors  with  the  weird  dream¬ 
land  of  Light.  Such  successful  realiza¬ 
tions  exist,  and  Le  Grand  Meaulnes  is 
the  proof  of  it;  but  they  can  only  be  felt, 
they  cannot  be  analyzed;  moreover,  it 
may  be  that  a  successful  dissection  of 
the  process  would  ruin,  for  the  reader, 
the  illusion  which  is  such  an  exquisite 
part  of  the  reading  of  the  novel.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  study,  written  with  warm 
understanding  of  Alain-Fournier’s  soul, 
is  a  “must”  for  every  student  of  this 
novelist. — Andre  Bourgeois.  The  Rice 
Institute. 

*  Fernand  Hayward.  Pie  IX  et  son 
temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  439  pages. 

480  fr. — The  papacy  of  Pius  IX,  the 


longest  and  perhaps  stormiest  in  history, 
ii  here  recorded  by  a  sympathetic  and 
admiring  hand.  TTie  emphasis  is  on  the 
early  and  middle  years — the  reforms  of 
1846,  the  revolution  of  1848-49  and  exile 
from  Rome,  the  Dogma  of  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  conflict  with  the  House 
of  Savoy  over  Italian  unification,  the 
Syllabus  of  1864,  and  the  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil.  There  are  only  a  couple  of  pages 
on  the  Kulturl(ampf  and  a  brief  account 
of  “the  twilight  of  a  great  Papacy”  from 
1870  to  1878. 

The  volume  is  interesting  rather  than 
profound — more  concerned  with  re¬ 
ligious  personalities,  picturesque  exter¬ 
nals,  and  minor  polemics  than  with  fun¬ 
damental  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
problems.  As  between  ultramontane  and 
liberal  French  Catholics,  the  author,  like 
Pius  IX  himself,  sides  with  the  former. 
In  defense  of  the  “incomparable”  Sylla¬ 
bus  and  its  condemnation  of  the  alleged 
errors  of  the  age,  he  says  that  Pius  had 
to  accomplish  an  ungrateful  work  of 
demolition  in  order  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  Leo  XIII’s  universally  ad¬ 
mired  work  of  construction. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Gerhard  Masur.  Simon  Bolivar.  Al¬ 
buquerque.  University  of  New 
Mexico  Press.  1948.  xii-|-739  pages  8 
plates. — Of  the  hundred  and  some  bi¬ 
ographies  of  the  Liberator  of  South 
America,  this  is  unquestionably  the  most 
thorough  and  authoritative  one  volume 
in  any  language.  Its  author  taught  his¬ 
tory  and  philosophy  for  five  years  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  spent  ten  years  in 
Colombia  as  an  educator,  and  is  now 
teaching  in  the  United  States.  This  work 
is  the  result  of  an  intensive  five-year 
study  made  during  his  residence  in  the 
land  Bolivar  freed. 

Masur  writes  with  the  philosophic 
maturity  of  the  European  and  yet  with 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
American.  Combining  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  work  the  attributes  of  the 
research  historian,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  poet,  his  study  is  scientifically 
evolved,  well  thought  out,  and  beautiful- 
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ly  phrased.  Surprisingly  little  is  lost  in 
the  translation  from  the  German. 

Both  dreamer  and  man  of  action,  Boli¬ 
var’s  two  paramount  obsessions  were  the 
liberation  of  his  continent  and  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  himself.  His  military  victories 
over  Spanish  armies  were  both  heroic 
and  sensational,  but  his  statesmanship 
was  not  in  tune  with  his  times.  He  was 
the  champion  of  law  and  order  in  an  age 
of  liberalism,  of  continental  federations 
in  an  age  of  nationalism,  of  military  rule 
in  an  era  of  peace.  Masur  glorifies  Boli¬ 
var’s  noble  purposes,  his  great  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  his  drastic  sacrifices,  but  he 
records  his  failings  honestly  and  elim¬ 
inates  most  of  the  myths  which  have 
become  attached  to  the  Liberator.  Al¬ 
most  every  positive  statement  is  docu¬ 
mented.  However,  this  painstaking  ef¬ 
fort  to  discover  the  real  Bolivar  satisfies 
the  scholar  without  boring  the  reader. 
Masur’s  Bolivar  is  still  the  incomparable 
liberator,  the  passionate  lover,  the  un¬ 
canny  prophet,  and — above  all — the  man 
of  glory. 

The  careful  documentation  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  very  long  bibliography. 
The  text  is  marred  by  approximately 
thirty  typographical  errors. — Max  L. 
Moorhead.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hjalmar  Schacht.  Abrechnung  mit 
Hitler.  Hamburg  and  Stuttgart.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1948.  61  pages.  1  dm. — Many 
people  (the  writer  among  them)  ques¬ 
tion  the  character  of  Dr.  Schacht.  No 
one  has  ever  questioned  his  intelligence. 
Any  book  by  a  man  of  his  capacity  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  students  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  politics  and  economics.  More¬ 
over,  the  prominent  position  which  he 
maintained  for  twenty-five  years  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  European  affairs  lends  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  to  his  words. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  only  partly 
justified.  It  is  less  a  settling  of  accounts 
with  Hitler  than  a  treatise  on  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  Hitler  and  Hitler¬ 
ism,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  Western  Powers  toward 
Germany. 

In  his  first  chapter.  Helpless  Democ¬ 


racy,  Dr.  Schacht  gives  a  biting  account 
of  the  personal  and  material  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  which  he 
imputes  largely  to  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
It  is  common  knowledge  today  that  this 
criticism  is  wholly  justified,  even  if  the 
responsible  parties  still  hesitate  to  con¬ 
fess  it  or,  what  is  even  more  serious,  to 
learn  from  past  errors. 

In  the  chapters  Open  Resistance  and 
The  Putsch  That  Failed,  Schacht  gives 
an  account  of  the  growing  resistance  of 
such  persons  as  himself  and  the  generals 
to  the  Hitler  Regime.  If  Schacht’s  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Hitler  and  Hitlerism  seems 
only  partly  proved,  his  opposition  to  the 
war  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  which  may 
explain  his  acquittal  at  Nuremberg.  In 
his  chapter  Against  War  Schacht  pub¬ 
lishes  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1942  to  Marshal  Goering.  This  letter 
i>  certainly  one  of  the  most  amazing 
documents  of  the  Hitler  Regime.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  it  not 
only  with  the  purpose  of  being  dismissed 
from  the  government,  but  also  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  witness  at  the  bar  of  history. 

More  important  than  the  chapters 
about  his  experiences  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  and  before  the  International 
Court  at  Nuremberg  are  the  last  three 
chapters:  Hider’s  Heritage,  The  Ger¬ 
man  Problem,  and  Spiritual  Rebirth. 
They  deserve  to  be  read  by  every  student 
of  German  and  European  economic  and 
political  affairs.  I  know  few  treatises 
which  give  so  much  in  so  few  words  and 
w'hich  could  be  of  more  help  to  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  statesmen  in  finding  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  much-misunder¬ 
stood  German  problem.  Perhaps  the 
economist  Schacht  overrates  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  economic  factors  on  political 
events;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  can  never  be  peace  and  tranquillity 
until  the  underlying  causes  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  unrest  and  insecurity  of  Germany 
and  Europe  are  corrected. 

Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht’s  little  book  out¬ 
weighs  in  its  positive  conclusion  the 
importance  of  dozens  of  voluminous 
lxx>ks  on  Germany. — Otto  Strasser. 
Bridgetown,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
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^  Ernst  Wicchcrt.  ]ahre  und  Zeiten. 

Zurich.  Rcntsch.  1949.  452  pages. — 
On  his  sixtieth  birthday  Wiechert  looks 
back  and  tells  the  story  of  his  life  during 
four  decades  of  turmoil  and  catastrophe. 
His  theme  is  not  only  his  own  personal 
experience  but  the  political  and  moral 
tragedy  of  his  people.  In  characteristic¬ 
ally  noble  and  restrained  language  he  re¬ 
calls  his  activity  as  an  educator,  as  an 
army  officer  through  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  his  tragic  first  marriage,  the  Hitler 
regime  during  which  he  refused  either 
to  flee  or  to  truckle  to  wickedness  in 
high  places.  We  meet  his  parents,  his 
friends  and  enemies,  his  teachers,  col¬ 
leagues  and  students;  the  Junkers,  to 
whom  Wiechert  has  perhaps  been  fairer 
than  has  any  other  author;  educators, 
soldiers,  writers;  the  peasants,  with 
whom  the  author  of  the  Jerominl(inder 
is  more  at  home  than  any  German  writer 
since  Gotthelf;  and  the  lower  middle 
class,  involved  unfortunately  with  the 
worst  features  of  National  Socialism. 
Wiechert  is  a  Christian  conservative, 
but  he  has  sharp  words  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Church,  and  praise  for 
virtue  even  when  it  appears  in  a  Nazi 
or  a  Communist. 

Wiechert  discusses  the  genesis  of  his 
major  works  and  their  relation  to  his  ex¬ 
periences  and  his  philosophy  of  life;  he 
is  profoundly  conscious  of  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  the  poet.  His  favor¬ 
ite  themes  are  the  “Prussian”  ideal  of 
simple  living  and  the  quiet  fulfilment 
of  duty;  the  tragedy  of  the  German  char¬ 
acter  with  its  extremes  of  nobility  and 
meanness;  the  crisis  of  modern  man  torn 
from  the  traditions  of  a  natural  order 
by  the  unchecked  rationalism  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  and  by  the  revolt  of  the  up¬ 
rooted  masses. — F.  M.  Wiisscrmann. 
Southwestern  College,  Memphis. 

*  Pierre  Frcdcrix.  Washington  ou 

Moscou.  Paris.  Hachette.  1948.  311 
pages.  300  fr. — TTie  Soviet  Religion,  the 
Soviet  Empire,  the  American  Religion 
(not  Christianity),  the  American  Em¬ 
pire  (not  territorial,  but  ideological,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  strategic),  the  Partition  of 


the  World  since  Teheran:  five  chapters 
survey  the  elements  of  the  great  conflict 
with  admirable  clarity.  The  triumph  of 
intelligence:  the  book  is  not  unpartisan 
— it  leans  heavily  on  our  side — but  it  is 
measured,  critical,  objective.  The  facts 
arc  abundant,  accurate  (with  very  few 
errors),  and,  with  the  inevitable  screen¬ 
ing,  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves: 
no  theorizing,  no  preaching,  no  irony, 
no  pity.  Almost  the  perfection  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  machine  tabulating  slotted  cards. 

The  capitulation  of  intelligence:  the 
last  chapter:  What  Now?  The  facts: 
America,  in  sole  possession  of  atomic 
power,  in  sole  command  of  the  air  and 
of  the  sea,  has  established  a  network 
of  alliances  and  bases  encircling  the 
Communist  world  right  on  its  frontiers 
— Greece,  Turkey,  Japan,  Southern  Ko¬ 
rea.  Yet  a  wilful  preventive  war  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  America  is  too  humane  to 
face  the  moral  risk,  too  practical  to  court 
the  material  peril :  for  the  first  time,  she 
will  not  be  immur.e,  as  she  was  in  1917 
and  1941.  So  armaments  arc  piled  up 
as  deterring  arguments,  not  as  potentid 
weapons.  Both  sides  practice  the  hoary 
si  vis  pacem:  there  never  was  such  a 
peace-minded  age!  The  rift  in  the  globe 
will  endure  indefinitely:  Islam  and 
Christendom,  Catholicism  and  Protest¬ 
antism  had  to  give  up  their  oecumenical 
claims.  Of  course,  the  cost  in  money  is 
staggering,  and  worse  still  in  thought: 
both  sides  must  stop  thinking,  (an  un- 
Russian,  un-American  practice)  and  de¬ 
fend  their  “line,”  the  Maginot  Line  oi 
their  rival  orthodoxies.  And  accidents 
may  happen:  then  what  a  chain  reac¬ 
tion!  A  tragic  prospect. 

The  author  secs,  with  his  faultless 
acumen,  the  way  out:  a  synthesis  trans¬ 
cending  the  battling  ideologies,  beyond 
Capitalism  and  Marxism;  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  national  sovereignty;  the  crea¬ 
tion  in  Europe  of  a  “Third  Force”  with 
a  larger  population  than  either  of  the 
contending  giants,  with  resources  and 
a  “know-how”  not  inferior  to  theirs. 

But  he  mentions  these  solutions  as 
wise,  as  bound  to  triumph,  only  in  order 
to  dismiss  them  as  impracticable  for 
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hundreds  of  years:  Video  meliora  pro- 
boque. . . .  Ideologies  and  organizations 
are  practical  when  they  are  at  the  service 
of  crude  passions;  ideologies  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  service  of  liberated 
thought,  justice,  peace,  are  Utopian,  and 
must  be  shrugged  away.  A  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  French  bourgeois  spirit.  It 
has  not  Bevin’s  excuse:  incurable  muz¬ 
ziness.  Clear  with  a  Cartesian,  a  Vol¬ 
tairian  clearness,  it  ends  in  unconditional 
surrender.  Only  intelligence  can  break 
the  deadlock;  but  Fr^d^rix  shows  con- 
dusively  that  intelligence  is  not  enough. 
—Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

Angel  del  Rio.  Historia  de  la  li¬ 
ter  atur  a  espanola.  2  vols.  New  York. 
Dryden.  1948.  xv-|-388,  xvii-4-356  pages. 
$2.85  ea. — It  was  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  that  one  of  our  educational  pub¬ 
lishers  issued  Professor  Romera-Na- 
varro’s  excellent  Spanish-language  his¬ 
tory  of  Spanish  literature  for  the  use  of 
American  students.  In  the  generation 
which  included  and  separated  the  era 
ol  Dictator  Primo  de  Rivera  and  the  era 
of  Dictator  Franco,  the  Spaniards  had 
accumulated  much — largely  painful — 
experience;  and  though  there  are  fewer 
new  names  and  new  movements  in  lit¬ 
erary  Spain  than  in  the  other  major 
countries,  there  was  room  for  a  new 
evaluation  of  her  literature.  Angel  del 
Rio’s  Historia  is  a  new  evaluation.  Al¬ 
though  he  modestly  disclaims  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  setting  up  his  own  canons  of 
criticism  and  tilting  at  possible  prevail¬ 
ing  misjudgments,  he  bas  put  into  his 
work  more  independent  thinking  than 
is  common  in  such  manuals.  Especially 
he  has  compared,  traced  influences,  inte¬ 
grated.  His  literary  Spain  is  an  organ¬ 
ism.  Moreover,  it  is  an  element  in  a 
larger  organism  which  is  the  literature 
of  the  world,  and  which  in  its  turn  is 
part  of  that  many-faceted  phenomenon 
which  is  the  life  of  the  world.  “Espron- 
ceda  y  Zorrilla” — “Ganivet  y  Unamuno” 
— Mir6  y  G6mez  de  la  Serna” — Jorge 
Guillen  y  Pedro  Salinas” — Angel  del 
Rio’s  use  of  the  conjunction  “and”  is  a 
fruitful  application  of  the  stiff  old  Plu- 


tarchian  technique  of  the  parallel.  And 
his  unique  Indice-Glosario  has  more  in¬ 
formation  and  covers  more  ground  than 
any  similar  index  this  reviewer  remem¬ 
bers  to  have  seen. 

The  two  books  are  neat  and  alluring. 
Volume  I  (Hasta  1700)  is  blue  with  red 
top-stain;  Volume  II  (Hasta  nuestro 
dias)  is  red  with  blue  top-stain. — 
H,  K.  L. 

*  Bezerra  de  Freitas.  Forma  e  ex- 
pressao  no  romance  brasileiro.  Rio 

de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1947.  364  pages. — 
An  indispensable  addition  to  the  not- 
too-extensive  literature  dealing  with  the 
development  of  the  Brazilian  novel.  As 
such  it  may  be  placed  alongside  the  work 
by  Professor  OHvio  Montenegro  ( O  ro¬ 
mance  brasileiro:  As  suas  origens  e  ten- 
dencias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1938)  and  the 
one  by  F.  M.  Rodrigues  Alves  Filho  ( O 
sociologismo  e  a  imaginofao  no  romance 
brasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1938).  To  this 
list  may  be  added  the  special  number  of 
the  Re  vista  do  Brasil  for  May,  1941 ;  and 
the  special  student  of  the  subject  will 
thereby  find  himself  provided  with  four 
valuable  tools. 

Sr.  Bezerra  de  Freitas  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  school  text  on  Brazilian  lit¬ 
erature  and  a  volume  on  Brazilian  cul¬ 
ture  ( Fontes  da  cultura  brasileira,  Porto 
Alegre,  1940),  but  it  is  in  the  present 
treatise  that  he  attains  full  stature  as  a 
critic  and  literary  historian.  In  addition 
to  the  chapters  on  the  various  schools: 
romanticism,  realism,  naturalism,  etc., 
the  book  has  an  introductory  essay  on 
the  origins  and  influence  of  the  novel 
in  general  and  another  on  American 
(New  World)  literary  technique.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  treatment  of  mod¬ 
ernism  and  the  post-modernist  novel. 
The  work  is  scholarly,  informative,  and 
well  written  and  presents  more  than  one 
fresh  and  stimulating  point  of  view. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

*  Rene  Jasinski.  Histoire  de  la  lite¬ 
rature  fran^aise.  2  vols.  Paris.  Boi- 

vin.  1947.  638  &  792  pages.  660  fr. — M. 
Jasinski’s  modestly  printed  and  soberly 
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written  history  of  French  literature  is 
one  of  the  important  reference  books  of 
the  generation.  The  author  warns  us  that 
it  is  “d’abord  un  manuel,”  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  manual  it  is,  with  its  long  and  care¬ 
ful  list  of  names  and  its  great  mass  of 
information  patiently  and  wisely  organ¬ 
ized,  with  every  care  for  that  merit  which 
the  Germans  designate  delightfully  as 
U cbersichtlichkjeit.  Yet  it  is  no  soulless 
catalogue.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an¬ 
other  manual  of  such  compactness  which 
is  so  stimulating.  Professor  Jasinski  is  a 
tireless  scholar  who  ignores  popular 
cliches  and  goes  back  to  the  sources;  but 
he  has  also  the  knack  of  reporting  his 
findings  in  simple  and  vigorous  terms 
which  get  the  idea  across  and  stick  in  the 
memory.  He  is  no  strainer  after  para¬ 
dox.  He  is  perfeedy  willing  to  repeat  a 
neat  phrase  from  an  older  historian. 
But  when  he  does  so,  you  can  be  sure 
that  he  is  not  parroting  the  phrase,  but 
that  he  has  proved  it  for  himself. 

He  declares  that  “I’histoire  littcraire 
est  complexc  dans  le  detail,  simple  dans 
scs  grandes  lignes.”  And  he  has  been 
strikingly  successful  in  show’ing  the  part 
which  each  considerable  writer,  be  he 
as  rebellious  as  Paul-I^uis  Courier  or 
Fran(^ois  Villon,  has  played  in  building 
the  surprisingly  unified  structure  which 
is  the  literature  of  France. 

The  Histoire  reveals  .VI.  )asinski  as 
constandy  occupied  with  general  ideas. 
The  least  didactic  of  French  writers  was 
the  bearer  of  a  message,  and  M.  Jasin¬ 
ski,  to  recall  an  earnest  phrase  from  the 
Book  of  Luke,  is  “straitened”  till  he  has 
found  and  recorded  that  message.  It  is 
instructive,  for  instance,  to  compare  the 
treatment  of  Thcophile  de  Viau  by  two 
contemporary  literary  historians,  M.  Ja¬ 
sinski  and  the  temerarious  young  Ric¬ 
her  Haedens  (see  B.  A.,  vol.  21,  p.  49). 
Haedens’  Histoire  devotes  seven  pages 
to  ThTOphilc,  as  against  five  for  Victor 
Hugo  and  four  for  Voltaire.  His  Thc- 
ophilc  is  a  loose -lived  fellow  with  a  mar¬ 
velous  poetic  gift — that  is  all.  Jasinski’s 
Thcophile,  featured  again  (he  is  given 
more  attention  than  Villon),  is  a  great 
poet,  but  also,  and  no  less  signiheandy. 


a  writer  with  doctrines  and  a  following, 
with  a  philosophy  of  life.  Not  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  a  fellow-builder  with 
the  other  poets  and  thinkers. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Henri  Peyre.  Les  generations  litte- 
raires.  Paris.  Boivin.  1948. 266  pages. 
— Although  the  author  has  probably  not 
touched  ideas  as  “explosive”  as  he  hints 
in  his  foreword,  his  book  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  in  many  regards  the  work  of  a  pio¬ 
neer. 

In  the  first  section  he  examines  and 
aptly  criticizes  the  different  devices  used 
by  historians  of  literature  (chiefly  French 
authors  of  handbooks  of  French  and 
English  literature)  to  inject  a  little  order 
and  simplicity  into  the  enormous  and 
complex  material  through  which  they 
have  waded.  In  the  second  part  he  shows 
how  the  notion  of  generation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  originated,  and  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  way  his  French  and  (xcrman 
precursors  have  conceived,  advocated  or 
applied  it.  Tfic  third  part  is  largely  enu- 
mcrativc.  The  author  selects  and  groups 
the  French  writers  between  14%  and 
1900  into  29  generations — an  average  of 
just  under  15  years  for  each.  But  he  also 
considers  the  English,  CJcrman,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  even  Russian  and  .\mcrican 
literatures.  In  the  fourth  part  he  shows 
the  practical  advantages  of  the  genera¬ 
tion — or  shall  we  say  generational? — 
method. 

M.  Peyre  is  to  lx;  praised  for  his  com¬ 
plete  awareness  of  the  occasional  arbi¬ 
trariness  of  his  method  of  selecting  and 
grouping.  As  out  of  a  total  of  some  2,500 
names  he  has  had  to  handle  scores  or 
even  hundreds  which  are  necessarily 
only  names  for  him,  it  would  be  easy  to 
tease  him  about  this  or  that  inclusion 
or  omission,  for  instance  in  his  survey  of 
the  Italian  generations  of  humanists. 
But  the  book  is  probably  as  good  as  any 
scholar  could  have  made  it.  It  is  most 
refreshing  to  see  how  many  windows 
this  specialist  in  French  literature  opens 
on  the  general  European  landscape,  and 
how  keenly  he  realizes  the  parallelism 
of  artistic  and  literary  developments  in 
any  given  period. 
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But  why  arc  so  many  of  his  German 
titles  mistreated  in  his  valuable  bibli- 
ography? — Franc^  L.  Schocll.  Elgin, 
(Spe  Province,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

^  Angel  F.  Rojas.  La  novela  ecuato- 
rtana.  Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura 
Economica.  1948.  234  pages. — An  Ecua¬ 
dorian  fiction  writer  here  studies  the 
novel  of  a  country  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  critics,  rates  highest  in  this  genre 
among  Spanish  American  nations.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  only  by  knowing  a  country’s 
history  can  one  understand  its  culture, 
the  author  divides  his  study  into  three 
historical  periods,  opening  each  with 
an  account  of  its  background.  Then  he 
summarizes  briefly  the  literary  move¬ 
ment  of  that  period  and  its  results.  There 
is  an  index  of  writers,  a  dated  list  of 
novels,  and  a  summary  of  all  material 
in  a  final  table  of  contents. 

Colonial  Ecuador,  we  learn,  produced 
no  fiction  worthy  of  note.  First  novel  of 
importance  was  Cumandd,  by  Juan 
Leon  Mera,  in  1879,  influenced  by  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  and  other  romanticists,  but 
based  on  a  story  told  the  author  by  the 
Englishman  who  came  to  smuggle  out 
seeds  for  the  production  of  quinine  in 
the  East  Indies. 

The  second  period,  from  1895  to  1925, 
was  characterized  by  the  rise  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  newspapers  which  serialized  novels 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  poorer  writ¬ 
ers  who  could  not  afford  to  print  private¬ 
ly  in  editions  of  a  hundred  or  so.  Rojas 
selects  as  the  best  of  this  period,  L.  A. 
Martinez’  A  la  costa,  1904,  but  warns 
us  that  the  new  writers  avoided  politics, 
scorned  the  common  people,  and 
thought  the  Indian  smelly,  hence  wrote 
chiefly  from  ivory  towers. 

The  third  period,  beginning  with  the 
revolution  of  1925,  lasted  till  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1944,  and  is  marked  by  striking 
and  vigorous  social  documents  often  by 
Socialist  or  Communist  authors,  which 
have  attracted  world  attention.  Half  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  this  period.  There 
are  omissions.  Some  of  the  books  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  not 


listed  in  the  bibliography,  and  several 
writers  included  in  the  Carlos  A.  Ro¬ 
lando  bibliography  of  Ecuadorian  lit¬ 
erature  are  not  mentioned,  nor  has  Rojas 
been  able  to  consider  some  of  the  most 
important  novels  which  appeared  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  revolution.  But  he  is 
to  be  commended  for  seeing  the  merits  of 
the  coastal  writers,  since  he,  from  Loja, 
is  of  the  Serrano  school.  It  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  volume  and  deserves  wide  atten¬ 
tion. —  Willis  Knapp  lones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Lil  Bocl.  Cligne  d’un.  Paris.  Mont- 
Blanc.  1948. 304  pages. — This  novel, 
by  the  writer  whose  Fosse  commune  des 
mi  seres  won  the  Prix  Populiste  in  1942, 
is  an  altogether  unusual  performance. 
Following  a  pattern,  that  of  the  Popu¬ 
list  school,  which  in  less  expert  hands 
may  become  extremely  dull  and  weari¬ 
some,  it  is  lifted  by  its  sheer  emotional 
power  and  warmth  and  depth  of  human 
feeling  into  the  realm  of  art. 

Dealing  with  the  25-year  life-span  of 
an  orphan  lad  who  grows  up  amid  the 
unspeakable  hovels  that  dot  the  Parisian 
suburbs,  Cligne  d’un  has  a  theme  as  old 
as  Les  Miserables  while  its  literary  meth¬ 
od  remains  more  or  less  the  Zolaesque 
tranche  de  vie,  yet — something  new  has 
been  added,  and  that  something  makes 
ail  the  difference.  Told  in  the  juicy  ar¬ 
got  of  the  poor,  the  tale  haunts  one  upon 
laying  down  the  book.  It  comes  as  a  re¬ 
lief  after  the  sadistic-masochistic  tor¬ 
tures  of  M.  Celine  and  his  imitators. 
Here  is  beauty  growing  out  of  sordid¬ 
ness  and  presented  without  sentimental¬ 
ity  or  false  melodrama.  TTiis  author 
loves  the  poor,  without  illusion;  Celine 
hates  and  despises  them.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  “something”  I  mean.  I  think  this  is 
the  best  Populist  novel  I  have  ever  read. 
— Samuel  Putnam,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Gottfried  Kellers  Werl{e.  Gustav 
Steiner,  ed.  8  vols.  Basel.  Birkhauser. 
1947.  xiv-}-390;  528;  xii-|-305;  xviii-|- 
395;  xix-j-531;  xii-f-409;  xxii-}-427; 
xxi+429  pages.  38.40  Sw.  fr. — Turning 
to  the  editor’s  introductory  remarks,  the 
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reviewer  looks  for  an  original  appraisal 
and  perhaps  some  newly  discovered 
facts  bearing  on  the  life  of  author  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller.  He  is  not  disappointed,  for 
editor  Steiner,  while  not  concerned  with 
the  chronological  minutiae  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life,  discusses  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  main 
works  were  created  and  published,  and 
summarizes  with  breadth  and  insight 
the  larger  single  compositions,  the  po¬ 
etry,  and  the  several  groups  of  the  small¬ 
er  novels  and  short  stories. 

Keller’s  love  for,  and  preoccupation 
with,  his  native  land  are  well  known. 
Der  Griine  Heinrich,  probably  Keller’s 
best  known  work  outside  of  Switzer¬ 
land  by  vinue  of  its  renown  as  an  “au¬ 
tobiographical,”  “educational,”  or  “art¬ 
ist’s”  novel,  amply  testifies  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Heimatliebe.  Although  literary 
scholarship  is  not  compatible  with  na- 
tionalbm,  the  fact  that  Steiner  himself 
is  a  Swiss  cannot  but  add  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  forces  which  have 
shaped  the  personality  of  Gottfried 
Keller.  The  political  development  of 
Switzerland  during  the  past  century  fol¬ 
lowed  its  own  independent  course.  Stei¬ 
ner  analyzes  in  particular  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  those  aspects  of  the  texts  which 
reflect  the  author’s  political  beliefs  and 
attitudes.  His  straightforward  yet  sym¬ 
pathetic  expositions  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  understanding  of  this  great 
writer  in  quarters  where  heretofore 
Keller  might  have  been  hailed  for  his 
art  alone. 

Keller  is  a  creative  artist  of  broad  ap¬ 
peal,  a  consummate  storyteller,  and  a 
warm-hearted  poet,  many  of  whose 
poems  have  become  popular  songs.  He 
was  also  a  fearless  fighter  and  an  un¬ 
compromising  critic,  first  of  all  of  his 
own  productions.  The  present  edition 
eschews  footnotes  or  any  kind  of  “schol¬ 
arly  apparatus.”  The  texts  are  given  in 
their  ultimate  form.  This  would  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  to  Meister  Gott¬ 
fried,  who  never  spoke  kindly  of  dry 
theory  and  learned  analysis  for  its  own 
sake.  Steiner  honors  the  memory  of 
Keller:  his  prefatory  remarks  show  no 


pretense  of  intentions  other  than  to  open 
the  door  to  Keller’s  world  of  realism  and 
poetry. 

The  final  evaluation  of  such  an  edi¬ 
tion,  after  considering  the  editor’s  part 
and  taking  note  of  the  physical  aspects 
— the  bindings  are  unpretentious,  and 
Birkhauser  chose  a  pleasing  Roman 
type — must  be  in  terms  of  the  works 
themselves.  We  re-read  them  and  our 
pleasure  is  more  profound  for  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  uniqueness  of  this  writ¬ 
er’s  personality  and  his  creation  rank 
him  among  those  whose  significance 
stands  the  test  of  passing  time. — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  Giuseppe  Marotta.  San  Gennaro  non 
dice  mai  no.  Milano.  Longanesi. 
1948.  210  pages.  400  1. — San  Gennaro  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  the  natal  city 
of  the  author,  who  revisits  it  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years.  We  meet  him 
on  the  train  as  it  approaches  the  city, 
and  we  share  his  curiosity  and  suspense. 
It  is  March,  and  Naples  is  experiencing 
the  violent  transition  from  winter  to 
spring.  Marotta  writes  with  such  vivid¬ 
ness  that  we  almost  feel  the  balmy  air 
and  smell  the  sweetness  of  spring.  We 
wander  with  him  through  the  middle 
and  lower  class  sections  of  the  city,  vis¬ 
iting  old  acquaintances,  making  new 
ones. 

Naples  is  struggling  to  rebuild  and 
make  a  living  in  the  post-war  period. 
There  is  poverty  and  begging.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  commodities,  but  no 
money.  People  try  to  live  in  the  partial¬ 
ly  rebuilt  houses.  Some  things  have 
changed,  but  certain  customs  such  as  the 
“prima  uscita”  and  “lo  sfregio,”  while 
no  longer  fashionable,  still  exist.  Entire 
families  of  shoemakers  and  glovemakers, 
even  the  children,  work  to  eke  out  a 
living.  We  visit  the  Ospedale  dei  Pelle¬ 
grini,  built  in  1579,  whose  attendants 
seem  ageless  though  it  was  destroyed 
several  times  during  the  war. 

With  humor,  sentiment,  or  irony,  the 
author  gives  us  glimpses  into  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  people.  We  never  meet  the 
aristocracy;  we  learn  that  they  no  longer 
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maintain  their  salons,  but  seek  diversion 
in  gambling  and  public  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  There  is  general  complaint  that 
youth  is  no  longer  courteous  or  chival¬ 
rous. 

Marotta  personifies  Naples.  He  speaks 
of  it  not  as  a  mass  of  individuals,  but  al¬ 
most  as  a  creature,  pulsing  with  life, 
struggling  for  existence.  The  sea  domi¬ 
nates  the  city  as  if  it  too  were  a  living 
being.  One  does  not  have  to  see  or  hear 
or  smell  it  to  be  constantly  aware  of  its 
presence. — Margaret  Funder  burg.  Lake 
Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

^  Alberto  Moravia.  La  disubbidienza. 

Milano.  Bompiano.  1948.  162  pages. 
— In  his  latest  book  Moravia  works  again 
on  the  problem  of  childhood  and  ado¬ 
lescence  which  had  been  his  theme  in 
Agostino.  While  Agostino  awoke  ab¬ 
ruptly  to  the  notions  of  sex  and  love, 
Luca,  protagonist  of  the  new  novel,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  those  crucial  years  which 
mark  the  passage  from  adolescence  to 
youth  comes  slowlv  to  the  realization 
that  he  has  no  interest  left  in  life.  From 
that  time  his  only  purpose  is  to  disobey: 
First  to  disobey  his  basic  impulses  to 
play,  study  and  follow  all  those  boyish 
activities  which  he  had  enjoyed  until 
then  and,  finally,  to  disobey  life  itself 
by  dying.  But  at  the  moment  when  his 
disobedience  has  brought  him  close  to 
death,  he  is  saved  by  a  young  nurse  who 
by  loving  him  gives  life  back  to  him 
just  as  his  mother  had  given  it  to  him 
when  he  was  born — . 

While  Disubbidienza  lacks  the  scope 
and  the  interest  of  Moravia’s  preceding 
novel  La  Romana,  it  is  written  with  that 
care  and  that  concern  for  the  smallest 
details  that  marks  Moravia  as  one  of  to¬ 
day’s  neatest  Italian  writers.  From  Agos- 
tino  on,  Moravia  has  revealed  a  new 
feeling  of  love  for  his  characters  and  a 
less  cynical  opinion  of  the  motives  which 
guide  human  beings  in  general,  and 
young  human  beings  in  particular. 

The  slight  triteness  of  the  love  themes 
and  the  most  sordid  aspects  of  Luca’s 
experience  are  redeemed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  author  emphasizes  the  role  of 


woman,  who,  as  dispenser  of  life,  is  both 
mother  and  lover. — Angela  Bianchini 
Foies.  McCoy  College,  T^e  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

*  Irine  Odoevzev.  Laisse  toute  espS- 
ranee.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  317  pages. 
360  fr. — This  is  a  remarkable  book.  The 
lurid  jacket  braces  the  reader  for  a  blast 
of  violent  anti-Soviet  propaganda.  And 
the  bitterest  of  Stalin’s  foes  could  not 
have  conceived  a  more  damning  indict¬ 
ment  of  Stalinism  than  this.  But  the 
book  does  not  have  the  air  of  a  novel 
with  a  purpose.  Stalin’s  Russia  is  fanati¬ 
cal,  cruel,  desolate,  completely  sterile  and 
futile.  The  USSR  is  destined  to  destroy 
the  world  and  itself.  And  nothing  can 
be  done  to  prevent  it.  Stalinism  (not 
Leninism,  mind  you!  That  was  some¬ 
thing  different,  and  if  Lenin  had  not 
conveniendy  been  called  hence,  Stalin 
might  have  been  compelled  to  purge 
him)  has  been  imposed  on  the  world 
by  an  inscrutable  Providence,  and  all  the 
historian  can  do  is  record  the  facts,  spec¬ 
ulate,  wonder  and  shudder. 

Irene  Odoevzev  speculates,  wonders 
and  shudders  very  effectively.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  recent  his¬ 
torical  novels.  Lc  Grand  Homme  (he 
is  never  given  a  name)  appears  once  on 
the  stage,  and  his  physic^  and  spiritual 
attributes  are  hit  off  in  a  few  clean  and 
thrilling  lines  which  belong  in  the  an¬ 
thologies.  The  leading  characters  in  the 
ghastly  melodrama  are  types — the  flaw¬ 
lessly  loyal  soldier  and  official  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  admission  is  “neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  ...  a  member  of  the 
Party,”  and  who  assassinates  his  own 
dearly-loved  foster-brother  when  the  or¬ 
der  comes,  not  easily  but  as  unflinching¬ 
ly  as  he  might  conceivably  have  assassi¬ 
nated  his  mother — the  brilliant  Fellow 
Traveler  poet  who  seals  his  fate  by  a 
good-natured  epigram  at  the  expense  of 
Le  Grand  Homme — the  scintillating  lit¬ 
tle  butterfly  of  a  ballet-dancer  who  sends 
generals  before  the  firing  squad  and  who 
suffers  such  anguish  of  body  and  soul 
as  it  takes  strong  nerves  even  to  read 
about — the  conscientious  coachman  who 
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shoots  Russia’s  greatest  poet,  smokes  a 
well-earned  cigarette,  accommodates  the 
corpse  neatly  in  his  vehicle  and  drives 
home  to  report  a  good  job  well  done. 

Brilliant  writing,  skilful  story  telling. 
And  one  of  the  most  disheartening  books 
ever  written. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Des  Teufels  Gen¬ 
eral.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1946. 11.25  U.S. — This  is  one  of  the  first 
anti-Nazi  post-war  plays  to  reach  New 
York,  and  it  arraigns  the  Third  Reich 
and  its  leaders  as  bitterly  as  Ernst  Wie- 
chert’s  Oi^ay.  But  Zuckmayer’s  picture 
of  life  under  the  Nazis  is  more  brilliant 
than  Wiechert’s,  far  bitterer  in  tone,  and 
more  tragic  in  its  climax,  though,  as  one 
would  expect  who  had  read  Der  froh- 
liche  Weinberg,  not  unlighted  by  com¬ 
edy.  Remembering  Der  Hauptmann  von 
Koepenid^  and  its  satire  of  Prussian 
militarism,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Zuck¬ 
mayer’s  most  recent  work  expresses  the 
deepening  torment  of  the  years  since 
1932.  The  “devils”  of  the  tide  are,  of 
course,  the  Nazis;  the  General  who 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage  is  a  divided 
soul,  torn  between  patriotic  devotion  to 
his  country  and  contempt  for  his  coun¬ 
try’s  leaders.  His  self-chosen  death  re¬ 
deems  him  by  putting  an  end  to  his  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  enemies  of  humanity 
whom  he  had  always  despised. 

The  play  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  what 
life  was  like  for  decent  people  under 
the  Nazis.  The  “good  Crermans”  suffer 
in  various  ways.  Some  try  to  compro¬ 
mise  with  their  conscience;  others,  most¬ 
ly  factory  workers  sabotage  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  at  hideous  cost  to  themselves.  The 
complete  corruption  of  young  girls  in 
the  woman’s  division  of  the  Party  is 
made  plain  by  an  ugly  portrait  of  one 
of  them,  and  almost  more  sinister  is  the 
figure  of  one  of  Goebbels’  tools  in  the 
propaganda  ministry,  a  devil  slinking  in 
the  background. 

This  play,  begun  in  1942,  was  origin¬ 
ally  dedicated  to  the  underground  name¬ 
less  fighters,  but  in  its  finished  form  the 
inscription  was  changed  to  read:  “To 
the  memory  of  three  friends,  hanged  by 


Germany’s  executioners.”  Zuckmayer’s 
tones  derive  added  poignancy  from  the 
agony  which  he  himself  experienced 
during  the  long,  terrible  years  of  the 
Hitler  madness.  We  who  have  suffered 
so  much  less  and  who  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complex  moods  of  the  nation 
we  are  fumblingly  trying  to  re-educate, 
can  be  grateful  that  he  has  survived  and 
is  speaking  out  in  such  ringing  tones. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  For  un 
caminito  ast.  Guatemala.  Union 
Tipogrifica  Castaneda  Avila.  1947.  152 
pages. — There  is  only  one  Arevalo  Mar¬ 
tinez,  and  these  clumsy  fingers  can’t  tap 
out  his  portrait  on  a  Remington  Noise¬ 
less.  He  is  an  elusive  soul,  the  most 
touchin^y  candid  of  mortals  and  yet  a 
gende  pince-sans-rire  (Is  that  why  To¬ 
rres  Rioseco’s  verse  Retrato,  in  Reper- 
torio  Americano  for  March  28,  1942, 
called  him  “nieto  de  Dios,  hijo  del  Dia¬ 
blo”?).  His  verse  is  expert  and  schol¬ 
arly,  fragrant  with  reminiscence  of  old 
Spain  and  new  Spain,  yet  few  poets  have 
been  so  simple  and  natural.  Read  his 
poems  carefully  and  you  will  arrive  at 
a  conception  of  the  man  which  you  can 
confirm  later,  point  for  point,  from  the 
printed  testimony  of  his  friend  Santiago 
.'^rgiiello,  from  Torres  Rioseco,  from 
Gabriela  Mistral’s  Carta  cast  Itrica: 

Ni  duerme  bicn  ni  anda  nunca  despierto, 
y  ve  las  cosas  sentadas  cn  dos 
orillas  grandcs  de  sueno  y  dc  veras. 

He  is  deeply,  devoudy,  yearningly  re¬ 
ligious,  generous,  full  of  affection  and 
the  need  of  affection.  And  to  return  to 
our  sheep,  his  poetry  is  almost  always 
easy,  fresh,  stimulating,  often  pathetic, 
sometimes  delightfully  though  discreet¬ 
ly  droll. 

Book^s  Abroad  has  been  noticing  his 
prose  works,  inadequately,  for  a  dozen 
years.  Perhaps  we  can  give  some  impres¬ 
sion  now  of  his  poetic  talent,  his  culture, 
and  his  sympathetic  soul  by  quoting  the 
first  stanza  of  his  little  poem  Al  enve- 
jecer: 

Como  esas  ciruclas  de  pulpa  rosada 
que  cuando  ya  tienen  la  piel  arrugada 
se  mucstran  mis  dulces,  asi  esa  mujer 
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parece  que  capta  mis  pura  belleza, 
parece  acrisola  $u  miel  de  terneza 
at  envejecer.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  is  that 
gem  of  gems  Cuentecito  tonto: 

Es  la  historia  del  pobre  senor 
que  no  supo  vivir  sin  amor. .  . . 

But  our  space  is  exhausted  and  we 
haven’t  found  the  formula  for  his  charm. 
-R.  T.  H. 

Wilfrid  Lucas.  Les  Cavaliers  de 
Dieu.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  140 
pages. — These  “Horsemen  of  God,”  to 
which  the  French  Academy  awarded  a 
prize  in  1936,  are  Lucas’  interpretation 
of  the  “Word,”  a  great  theme,  theologi¬ 
cal,  philosophical,  cosmic,  psychological, 
even  psychic,  and  one  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  for  the  Human  Couple.  It  is  placed 
under  the  sign  of  love;  but  being  epic 
and  didactic  as  well  as  lyric,  for  all  its 
purely  emotional  appeal  it  demands  in¬ 
telligence  for  its  comprehension. 

The  thesis  claims  to  direct  culture 
along  paths  never  before  followed  and 
to  lead  it  to  the  zenith-heights  of  reality, 
going  beyond  such  lucid  minds  as  Gio- 
no  or  Maeterlinck,  so  as  to  reach  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  through  our  sensibilities. 
Orphism,  spiritualism,  even  a  pantheism 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  In¬ 
dia,  arc  the  essential  elements  of  the 
work,  and  this  “Christian”  document 
leaves  us  feeling  that  a  constructive  uni¬ 
versal  religion  may  be  developing  in 
the  consciousness  of  men. — Jules  A. 
Vern.  University  of  Houston. 

*  Schweizer  Lexicon  in  sieben  Ban- 
den.  7  vols.  Zurich.  Encyclios.  1945- 
1948.  |12  ea. — The  latest  good  German 
encyclopedia  is  the  15th  edition  of  the 
Broc1{haus,  completed  in  1935.  All  sub¬ 
sequent  works  of  that  type  in  the  Third 
Reich  had  to  be  geared  to  the  Nazi 
ideology.  The  Swiss,  who  previously  had 
never  made  any  notable  contribution  to 
that  Held,  started  in  1940  to  make  plans 
for  an  encyclopedia  of  their  own.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  by  five  well-known  Swiss 
publishers  in  1944,  whose  first  publica¬ 


tion  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  far 
superior  to  the  several  other  and  less  ex¬ 
tensive  encyclopedias  which  have  been 
published  in  Switzerland  and  Austria 
since  the  last  war.  More  than  800  native 
and  foreign  experts  from  all  fields  of 
knowledge  and  virtually  all  Swiss  uni¬ 
versities,  libraries,  administrative  au¬ 
thorities  and  learned  societies  collab¬ 
orated. 

This  Lexil^on  follows  the  traditional 
pattern  of  all  German  language  ency¬ 
clopedias  in  that  it  devotes  space  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  subjects  and 
thereby  cuts  down  the  length  of  indi¬ 
vidual  articles  for  the  sake  of  offering  a 
greater  number  of  total  entries.  Exten¬ 
sive  use  is  made  of  abbreviations.  One 
has  the  impression  that  every  word  is 
carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  volumes 
(they  average  about  800  dou ’ole-column 
pages),  contain  an  amazing  amount  of 
information.  The  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  many  and  which  range  from 
full  page  color  prints  to  quarter-inch 
diagrams,  are  flawless.  The  text  itself 
with  its  up-to-date  bibliographies  is  be¬ 
yond  reproach  in  its  unbiased,  factual 
and  accurate  treatment  of  all  subject 
matter.  This  truly  modern  publication, 
whose  second  edition  is  already  planned, 
will  rank  among  the  finest  encyclopedias 
of  our  time. — Paul  N estlbichler.  Ripon 
College. 

*  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada.  El  tonel  de 
Did  genes.  Alfredo  Gonzdlez  Prada, 
cd.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1945.  242  pages. 
— Collected  in  this  book  are  the  remain¬ 
ing  unpublished  prose  writings  of  Peru’s 
greatest  modern  literary  figure  and  lib¬ 
eral  thinker.  The  work  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  because  it  includes  the  earliest 
known  prose  of  Gonzalez  Prada  (dat¬ 
ing  from  the  period  1870-1879),  as  well 
as  essays  written  shortly  before  the  au¬ 
thor’s  death  in  1918.  There  are  now  9 
volumes  of  his  collected  essays  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  and  the  long  task  of  edit¬ 
ing  his  father’s  works  begun  by  the  late 
Alfredo  Gonzalez  Prada  almost  thirty 
years  ago,  is  thus  complete. 

As  in  his  previous  writings,  Gonzdlez 
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Prada  exercises  his  biting  invective 
against  political  and  social  corruption, 
militarism,  and  clericalism  in  Peru. 
Especially  notable  for  their  invective  are 
El  Uma  antiguo,  a  Taine-like  analysis 
of  the  limenos  and  their  milieu  in  Co¬ 
lonial  times,  as  well  as  Impresiones  de 
un  reservista,  memories  of  Lima’s  inept 
defense  against  Chilean  attackers  in 
1881.  Other  themes  are  literary  and 
philosophical,  and  there  is  one  personal 
anecdote,  a  rare  thing  in  the  writings  of 
Gonzilez  Prada.  El  tonel  de  Didgenes 
shows  clearly  that  the  author’s  liberal 
convictions  never  weakened  and  that  his 
celebrated  powers  of  invective  did  uot 
weaken  perceptibly  during  his  latter 
years. — Robert  G.  Mead,  Ir.  University 
of  Michigan. 

*  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Les  personnes 
du  drame.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947. 
230  pages. — Pre-war  essays;  but  their 
timeliness  is  enhanced  in  this  dark 
’Tween  Wars  period.  Goethe  (oddly 
contrasted  with  Rimbaud),  Kierkegaard, 
Kafka,  Luther,  Gide,  Ramuz,  Claudel, 
German  Romanticism  (as  degraded  by 
the  Nazis:  in  the  line  of  Peter  Viereck’s 
Metapolitics).  Rougemont  gives  a  few 
biographical  indications  in  the  case  of 
Kierkegaard  and  Kafka;  but  the  essays 
are  not  intended  to  be  informative  or 
even  critical.  They  arc  meditations,  spir- 

“Icclandcrs  have  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  the  History  of  Icelandic  Prose 
Writers  1800-1940  by  Professor  Stefin 
Einarsson  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  book  fills  a  great  need,  and 
the  public  hopes  that  it  will  be  published 
in  Icelandic  without  delay,  for  no  history 
of  our  recent  island  literature  has  been 
published  yet  in  Icelandic.”  (The  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian  Review,  Winter 
1948). 

“Since  Apollinaire  died,  poetry  has 
lacked  an  indefinable  freshness,  flavor, 
and  breadth  which  combined  to  exercise 
an  immediate  fascination  upon  us.  He 
had  poetry  in  his  humblest  or  most  cx- 


itual  exercises — he  calls  some  of  them 
rhapsodies.  Aptly  enough,  they  have 
musical  beauty  as  well  as  philosophical 
depth. 

Denis  de  Rougemont  is  Switzerland 
incarnate:  he  is  a  good  European,  at 
home  in  German  as  well  as  in  French 
literature  (but  he  cannot  be  accused,  like 
Romain  Rolland,  of  speaking  Swiss 
with  a  strong  Esperanto  accent).  He 
feels  the  “anguish”  which  is  now  the 
proud  privilege  of  every  self-respecting 
person  (I  am  not  one).  In  my  opinion, 
this  anguish  is  the  result  of  his  Hugue¬ 
not  upbringing  at  odds  with  his  French 
free-thought.  So  he  is  tempted  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  abysmal  murk  of  German 
Romanticism:  there  anything  might  be 
true,  even  though  absurd — perhaps  quia 
absurdum.  But  he  condemns  that  flight 
from  reason,  that  yielding  to  the  Dark 
Forces,  in  the  Nazis;  and  he  suggests 
that  Kafka’s  masterpieces.  The  Trial, 
The  Castle,  might  be  satires  as  well  as 
confessions.  For  de  Rougemont  has  hu¬ 
mor,  although  it  is  not  so  palpable  here 
as  in  The  Devil's  Share  or  The  Atomic 
Bomb.  There  is  a  Gide-like  spirit  of 
freedom  in  this  defender  of  serf-will.  In 
certain  lights,  he  looks  the  perfect  Gide, 
more  than  Gide  himself:  hard-working, 
over-refined,  intensely  moral,  and  faindy 
Satanic. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

otic  flower  as  well  as  in  his  subtlest  al¬ 
lusions.  Magic  emanated  from  his 
work.”  (Francis  Carco  in  Les  Lettres 
franfoises,  Nov.  11,  1948.) 

“The  first  book  ever  to  be  published 
in  Yiddish  in  Rome  made  its  appearance 
here  this  week  (end  of  August  1948) 
under  the  tide  fewish  Participation  in 
the  Partisan  Movement.  The  author, 
Moshe  Kakanowitsh,  a  former  partisan, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Hechalu»z  train¬ 
ing  center  here.  Publication  of  the  book 
was  celebrated  at  a  public  gathering  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Union  of  Jewish  Writers 
and  Journalists.” — From  The  American 
Hebrew,  New  York. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  ” Head-Liners”) 

M  Maurice  Allem.  Alfred  de  Musset,  ting  which  occupied  so  large  a  part  of 
Grenoble  and  Paris.  Arthaud.  New  his  thirty-years  on  this  earth,  was  a  spir¬ 
ed.,  1947.  243  pages  -1-31  plates.  380  fr.  itual  force  of  importance.  As  a  Boy  Scout 
— This  biography  stresses  the  interaction  leader  particularly,  he  was  a  worthy  dis- 
of  Musset’s  personal  experiences  and  his  ciple  of  that  other  outdoor  man,  the 
literary  achievements,  and  attempts  an  great  Baden-Powell.  His  books  for  boys 
interpretation  of  both  the  man  and  the  have  value,  and  if  he  overworks  pious 
poet.  First  published  in  1940,  the  book  phraseology  a  litde  in  his  speech  and 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print,  but  has  writing,  pious  phrases  were  in  his  mouth 
been  republished  with  corrections  and  not  cant  but  a  wholesome  habit,  as  pro¬ 
additions.  Six  of  the  11  chapter  heads  fanity  is  a  less  wholesome  habit  with 
refer  to  the  principal  amours  of  Musset:  some  other  he-men. 

George  Sand,  Ninon  and  Bernerette,  Pierre  Croidys’  book  is  not  much 
AimM  d’Alton,  Rachel,  Princess  Belgio-  more  than  a  third-person  diary  punctu- 
)oso  and  Countess  Kalergis,  and  Madame  ated  with  admiring  and  devout  paren- 
Allan.  The  book  shows  Musset  living  theses.  Well  written,  to  be  sure,  but 
dangerously  and  expansively  in  the  coils  monotonously  uncritical. — R.  T.  H. 
and  toils  of  his  innumerable  affaires  (of 

which  the  beforementioned  are  only  the  ^  Max  Daireaux.  Cervantes.  Paris, 
most  important),  which  exemplify  the  Desclce  de  Brouwer,  n.d.  295  pages. 
Romantic  cult  of  Love.  — In  a  clever,  readable  volume  M.  Dai- 

This  is  not  a  critical  biography  but  a  reaux  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
popular  one  in  causeur  vein.  It  is  pleas-  of  Cervantes,  beginning  with  the  bat- 
antly  told  and  well  written,  but  it  re-  de  of  Lepanto  and  weaving  in  the  pre- 
frains  from  presenting  the  general  lit-  vious  twenty-four  years  in  a  later  chap- 
erary  currents  of  the  day,  and  it  does  not  ter.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  reconcile 
delve  deeply  into  the  poetic  genius  and  his  hero’s  “Coeur  inflexible”  with  his 
the  personality  of  Musset.  It  is  essentially  “caract^re  instable,”  and  certainly  ‘‘aris- 
a  record,  in  a  vacuum,  of  Musset  and  tocratic  simplicity”  is  too  simple  a  de- 
his  femmes  fatales.  scription  of  his  character.  It  is  unlikely 

Tliis  author  has  in  preparation  a  criti-  that  Cervantes  was  “accueilli  et  choy^ 
cal  edition  of  Musset’s  works. — Ralph  P.  par  la  meilleure  soci^t^”  at  Lisbon  or 
Rosenberg.  Yeshiva  University.  New  elsewhere;  but  it  is  certain  that  Don 
York.  Quixote  was  not  read  at  first  with  in¬ 

difference,  although  it  excited  the  envy 
*  Pierre  Croidys.  Guy  de  Larigaudie.  and  dislike  of  certain  superior  and  aca- 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  245  pages.  100  fr.  demic  persons. 

— Young  Guy  de  Larigaudie  was  an  ad-  The  second  half  of  the  book  deals 
mirable  person  and  it  would  be  hard  to  with  the  works  of  Cervantes,  especially 
overestimate  his  influence  for  good.  Not  Don  Quixote;  M.  Daireaux  has  confined 
all  athletes  are  morons,  and  not  all  weal-  himself  too  closely  to  the  masterpiece; 
thy  playboys  are  drunken  degenerates,  for  him  the  Exemplary  Novels  are 
This  exuberant  young  amateur  who  “difficilement  supportables”  and  Per- 
spent  much  of  his  life  seeing  the  world,  siles  is  a  “fatras”  which  “soon  fell  into 
and  whose  month  of  dishwashing  in  San  complete  oblivion,  from  which  it  would 
Francisco  rates  several  pages  in  his  bi-  be  cruel  to  rescue  it.”  That  is  far  too  sim- 
ography  largely  because  it  contrasts  so  pie  a  statement.  One  may  object  also  to 
strikingly  with  the  carefree  globe-trot-  the  judgment  that  Cervantes  lacked 
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imagination  although  he  is  allowed  plen¬ 
ty  of  “fantaisie.”  Cervantes  was  a  real¬ 
ist,  and  it  has  been  the  error  of  many  of 
his  illustrators  and  translators  not  to 
realize  the  extreme  accuracy  of  his  ob¬ 
servation;  but  the  power  of  invention  in 
which  he  himself  rejoiced  went  hand  in 
hand  with  this  accuracy.  The  book  has 
some  misprints,  the  most  serious  of 
which  is  that  of  aout  for  avril  as  the  date 
of  Cervantes’  death. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Camille  Lemonnier.  Une  vie  d’ecri- 
vain.  Bruxelles.  Labor.  1945.  262 

pages.  60  Bel.  fr. — These  souvenirs  will 
bring  new  verdure  to  the  work  of  the 
marechal  des  lettres  beiges  and  may' 
well  prove  as  fascinating  as  anything  he 
has  signed.  His  biography  is  the  history 
of  his  books  and  friendships;  both  re¬ 
ceive  ample  treatment  here.  The  sheer 
gusto  of  living,  so  marked  in  his  novels, 
courses  through  these  pages.  “Je  ne  me 
suis  jamais  scparc  des  choses  et  des 
hommes  qui  m’entouraient;  j’ai  eu  la 
passion  de  la  vie,  de  toute  la  vie,  mentale 
et  physique.  Si  elle  fut  pour  moi  la  cause 
d’erreurs  nombreuses,  elle  fut  aussi 
I’aboutissement  des  puissances  de  mon 
etre  et  me  valut  des  joies  infinies,”  he 
remarks  at  the  start.  Never  was  a  prom¬ 
ise  better  fulhlled.  He  had  put  so  much 
of  himself  into  his  writing  that  this  vol¬ 
ume  brings  rather  a  vivid  summary  than 
new  information  to  those  who  have  read 
him,  but  there  can  be  no  better  introduc¬ 
tion  for  all  who  have  yet  to  discover  him. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Jacques  Mordal.  La  bataille  de  Dun- 
kjerque.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  353  pages 

-(-  maps. — TTie  evacuation  of  340,000 
men  from  Dunkirk  is  one  of  the  most 
sensational  episodes  in  the  war.  Its  main 
scenes  are  still  vivid  in  popular  imagina¬ 
tion:  abysmal  confusion,  indomitable  en¬ 
ergy,  magnificent  improvisation:  a  bit¬ 
ter  defeat  with  an  after-taste  of  victory, 
and  a  Bt  subject  for  Churchill’s  epic  pen. 
But,  although  vivid,  the  picture  is 
blurred,  like  the  boldest  Turners.  The 
battles  that  led  to  the  encirclement  are 


not  so  well  known;  neither  is  the  French 
side  of  the  story.  The  skill  and  courage 
of  the  British  in  managing  the  most 
heterogeneous  fleet  ever  assembled  is  be¬ 
yond  praise.  But  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  withdrawal  was  made 
possible  by  the  French  divisions  which 
covered  the  retreat. 

Jacques  Mordal,  an  eye-witness,  had 
from  the  first  wanted  to  understand  the 
great  disaster  and  its  glorious  climax. 
The  brief  introduction,  the  last  few 
pages,  and  scattered  passages  through¬ 
out  the  book,  show  that  he  could  have 
written  a  highly  colored,  dramatic,  popu¬ 
lar  account  if  he  had  chosen.  He  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  us  a  narrative  thorough¬ 
ly  convincing  in  its  technical  simplicity 
and  objective  temper.  Not  a  book  for  the 
general  reader.  It  will  appeal  to  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  to  the  military  historians. — 
Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

*  Boris  Nicolsky.  Le  peuple  russe,  sa 
carriere  historique  862-1945.  Neu- 
chatel.  Baconnicre.  1945.  370  pages. — 
This  work  includes  a  resume  of  the  basic 
stages  in  Russian  cultural  and  political 
development  and  of  Russian  and  foreign 
pronouncements  on  Russian  character. 
It  might  serve  as  a  useful  handbook  on 
Russian  civilization  in  that  it  carefully 
preserves  the  essential  unity  of  Russian 
development  as  controlled  by  geographic 
and  cultural  factors.  The  work  is  over¬ 
charged,  however,  with  nationalism. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  aflairs. 

While  recognizing  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  security  in  Russian  geographic 
expansion,  the  perspective  is  distorted  by 
giving  undue  importance  to  Eastern  pol¬ 
icy  and  by  endowing  Russian  policy  in 
Europe  with  an  unwarranted  altruistic 
coloration.  Russian  domestic  and  foreign 
activities  in  Asia  are  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  but  they  are  largely  a  matter  of 
the  last  century  and  have,  of  necessity, 
operated  to  strengthen  her  hand  against 
her  most  potent  adversaries.  Most  of 
these,  and  by  far  the  strongest,  have  de¬ 
veloped  beyond  her  weak,  western  bor¬ 
ders,  near  to  her  greatest  economic  and 
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population  centers  and  beyond  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  key  to  her  long  Black  Sea  coast¬ 
line.  Russia’s  interest  in  pressing  west¬ 
ward  and  her  obvious  intent  to  control 
the  Dardanelles  are  security  interests  and 
lend  litde  support  to  the  thesis  that  her 
primary  intentions  were  altruistic  in 
Poland  and  the  Balkans.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  phase  the  author  tends 
to  accept  official  statement  as  accom¬ 
plished  fact  in  such  matters  as  assimi¬ 
lation  of  industrial  technique  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  education,  and  real  autonomy  of 
national  minorities.  —  Alfred  Levin. 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College. 

If  Maurice  Sachs.  Le  Sabbat.  Paris. 

Correa.  1946.  443  pages.  195  fr. — 
Topping  off  Rousseau  with  Freud,  Sachs 
undertakes  in  this  autobiography  to  “un¬ 
veil  himself  completely.”  It  is  a  hazard¬ 
ous  enterprise  and  involves  the  rendering 
of  sexual  experience  with  clinical  pre¬ 
cision  and  the  drawing  up  of  an  aston¬ 
ishing  catalogue  of  vice. 

When  he  paints  his  contemporaries, 
however,  the  author  is  fascinating.  Rene 
Blum,  Maritain,  lacob,  Gide,  and  many 
others  are  alive  in  his  word-portraits. 
Maritain  advances  toward  us  a  trifle 
awkwardly;  he  is  shy  in  the  presence  of 
an  immortal  soul  which  God  may  will 
that  he  lead  to  Him.  Rene  Blum  looks 
at  us  kindly  out  of  “lazy  blue  eyes.” 
Sachs’  taste  is  as  all-embracing  as  his 
kindliness.  He  discovers  Proust,  likes 
Colette,  but  also  favors  Courteline!  And 
wonderful,  comic,  cosmic  Max  Jacob! 
“Sin  (on  a  broomstick)  and  virtue  (on 
a  white  horse)  are  having  a  terrible,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  noisy  row  in  his  soul.”  The 
most  remarkable  passage  of  the  book  is 
Sachs’  long  and  loving  analysis  of  Gide. 
—Georgette  R.  Schuler.  Wells  College. 

Leonardo  A.  Sanchez  Salazar  and 

Julian  Gorkin.  Ainsi  jut  assassine 
Trotsky.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  259  pages.  300 
fr. — This  world  is  a  large  planet,  but  it 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  both  Stalin 
and  Trotzky.  Since  Stalin  was  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  Trot¬ 
zky.  And  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt 


at  assassination  on  May  24,  1940,  in 
Coyacin,  Mexico,  the  elimination  was 
accomplished  on  August  20. 

General  Sanchez  Salazar,  then  Chief 
of  the  Mexican  Secret  Service,  was  in 
touch  with  all  the  actors  in  the  drama. 
With  the  help  of  the  Spanish  Socialist 
leader  Julifin  G6mez  Gorkin,  resident  in 
Mexico,  who  was  once  a  Stalinist  but 
has  been  for  20  years  one  of  the  most 
articulate  foes  of  the  Soviet  government. 
General  Sanchez  has  “told  all,”  naively 
but  no  doubt  accurately.  The  book  will 
interest  both  sensation-lovers  and  serious 
students  of  politics. 

The  French  translation  is  by  Jean 
Talbot.—//.  K.  L. 

^  Gerard  Walter.  Cesar.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1947.  745  pages  10  plates. 
540  fr. — M.  Walter  has  specialized  in 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  does  not  give  a  student  of  the  Clas¬ 
sics  the  feeling  of  reliability  that  he  gets 
from,  for  instance,  the  Augustus  of  John 
Buchan  (Lord  Tweedsmuir).  Yet  John 
Buchan,  too,  ranged  over  a  large  field. 
M.  Walter  seems  to  have  the  poet  Catul¬ 
lus  alive  in  December  45  b.c.  although 
the  generally  accepted  date  for  his  death 
is  54.  Also,  he  gives  the  impression  that 
he  thinks  Latin  verses  were  rhymed.  In 
general  a  readable  book,  the  least  read¬ 
able  part  seems  to  be  the  Gallic  War,  the 
part  of  particular  interest  to  Frenchmen, 
one  would  think. 

In  so  long  a  book,  one  might  have 
hoped  to  have  one’s  ideas  cleared  up  on 
the  state  of  “cold  war”  that  developed 
between  Caesar  and  the  Senate  several 
years  before  he  was  due  to  lay  down 
office.  Yet  all  the  interesting  little  stories 
and  incidents  are  included.  Fascinating 
as  these  illustrations  are,  perhaps  the  au¬ 
thor  has  not  quite  been  able  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees. — Leslie  F.  Smith. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

I*  Jean  Marie  Carre.  Les  ecrivains  jran- 
^ais  et  le  mirage  allemand.  Paris. 
Boivin.  1947.  xvi-f-223  pages.  180  fr. — 
Professor  Carr^  here  presents  the  varied 
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French  opinions  and  illusions  about  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
to  the  present  day.  Other  studies  had  al¬ 
ready  been  published  on  the  subject, 
notably  between  1914  and  1918.  Never 
before  had  it  been  presented  in  such  a 
fair,  compact,  and  scholarly  manner. 

Professor  Carre  distinctly  feels  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  French  today  is  to 
watch,  carefully  and  intelligently,  and  to 
do  away,  once  and  for  all,  with  their 
prejudices  and  their  illusions.  Germany, 
according  to  Professor  Carre,  is  at  the 
crossroads.  She  represents  in  western 
Europe  a  very  important  element— on 
the  surface  hopeless  chaos,  but  chaos 
which  could  be  organized.  However  it 
cannot  be  moulded  entirely  from  the 
outside,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  future 
of  Germany  will  depend  mostly  on  Ger¬ 
many. — Marcel  Maraud.  The  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

*  Soeur  Joseph  Mary  Cousins.  Le  sen¬ 
timent  chretien  dans  I’oeuvre  de 

Louis  Bertrand.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947. 
263  pages.  $1.50. — In  sober  prose  and 
pious  admiration.  Sister  Joseph  Mary 
traces  throughout  Louis  Bertrand’s 
works  the  influence  of  his  conversion 
(ije.  return)  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Two 
chapters  of  biography,  five  of  analysis 
justifiably  pass  in  silence  over  all  aspects 
of  his  life  and  writing  which  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  final 
brief  chapter  of  conclusions  is  an  admir¬ 
able  recapitulation  of  the  entire  book. 

Sister  Joseph  Mary  sees  Bertrand  in 
the  field  of  fiction  as  a  Christian  disciple 
of  Flaubert,  in  his  biographies  as  the 
creator  of  a  new  genre  (“I’hagiographie 
artistique”)  and  in  general  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  instigator  of  the  Catholic  literary 
Renaissance.  Her  chapters  on  the  St. 
Augustine  cycle  are  best.  Those  which 
deal  with  Bertrand’s  novels  unwittingly 
demonstrate  his  limitations  —  Helen 
Rosemary  Cole.  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women,  Chickasha. 

*  Gandhi.  Lettres  d  VAshram.  Jean 
Herbert,  tr.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  4th 

ed.,  1948.  Ill  pages.  210  fr. — While  in 


prison,  Gandhi  wrote  fifteen  letters  in 
Gujerat  to  his  disciples,  setting  forth 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  Truth — the 
ultimate  objective  and,  for  Gandhi,  syn¬ 
onymous  with  God.  This  translation 
was  based  on  M.  Pyarelal’s  English  ver¬ 
sion  approved  by  Gandhi.  To  it  are  add¬ 
ed  extracts  on  the  same  subjects  taken 
mainly  from  articles  by  Gandhi  which 
appeared  in  Young  India. 

Few  men  have  gained  greater  respect 
from  their  fellows  or  had  a  profounder 
effect  on  others  than  the  little  man  who 
preached  and  practiced  non-violence, 
elimination  of  untouchability,  self-de¬ 
nial,  love  toward  all  mankind,  and  toler¬ 
ance  toward  different  religions. — B.G.D. 

*  Aurclien  Digeon.  Histoire  illustrie 
de  la  litthature  anglaise.  Paris.  Didi- 

er.  1947.  xi-|-409  pages. — Professor  Di¬ 
geon,  author  of  a  very  scholarly  study 
on  Fielding,  modestly  states  that  his  Hiv 
tory  of  English  Literature  was  written 
not  for  scholars  who  have  specialized  in 
the  field,  but  for  readers  wishing  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  best  productions  of 
English  writers.  In  some  four  hundred 
compact  but  clearly  and  extremely  well- 
written  pages,  he  has  given  a  concise  and 
excellent  picture  of  the  development  of 
English  literature.  He  has  with  equal 
success  brought  out  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  British  authors  he  has 
presented  to  French  readers. 

Stripped  of  all  details,  and  free  from 
all  display  of  erudition,  the  book  will 
none  the  less  appeal  to  students  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  by  its  clear  and  up-to-date 
presentation  of  the  subject,  its  well  bal¬ 
anced  and  judicious  appreciations  of 
English  books  and  writers,  and  finally 
by  the  new  and  rich  vistas  which  it  keeps 
opening  into  the  personality  of  British 
authors  and  the  development  of  the  main 
currents  in  English  literature. — Marcel 
Maraud.  The  Rice  Institute. 

*  S.  Dreher  and  M.  Rolli.  Biblio- 
graphie  de  la  literature  franfoise 

(1930-1939).  Compliment  d  la  Biblio- 
graphie  de  H.  P.  Thieme.  Geneve.  Droz 
(Lille.  Giard).  1948.  Fascicules  1,  2,  3 
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(About,  Edmond — Martin  du  Card, 
Maurice).  270  2-col.  pages. — In  1897  a 
young  University  of  Michigan  French 
instructor  named  H.  P.  Thieme,  one  of 
whose  students  signs  this  review,  pub¬ 
lished  with  Welter  in  Paris  a  merest 
selected  bibliography  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  French  literature.  It  listed  the  im¬ 
portant  writers  alphabetically,  giving 
date  and  place  of  birth — and,  le  cas 
ichiant,  of  death — book  and  periodical 
puUications,  and  book  and  periodical 
references.  In  1907  Thieme  put  out  a 
new  edition,  by  then  a  book  of  51 1  large 
pages  and  internationally  recognized.  In 
1933  he  issued  his  rich  3-volume  edition, 
with  E.  Droz  in  Paris  (now  in  Geneva). 
He  died  June  2,  1940. 

Two  young  Swiss  scholars  are  now 
bringing  his  bibliography  down  to  date. 
The  three  fascicles  which  have  reached 
us  are  probably  half  the  work.  The  com¬ 
pilers  are  continuing  Dr.  Thieme’s  work 
so  faithfully  that  the  very  look  of  their 
pages  fills  this  reviewer  with  bitter-sweet 
memories.  They  have  done  their  work 
carefully  and  well.  Their  roster  of  writ¬ 
ers  is  generous,  but  their  list  of  periodi¬ 
cal  references  could  be  considerably  en¬ 
larged  with  profit. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Ren6  Lalou.  Histoire  de  la  littha- 
ture  franfaise  ( De  1870  d  nos  jours). 
2  vols.  4th  ed.  1947  (1st  ed.  1941).  934 
pages.  $5  U.S. — Le  roman  franfais.  4th 
ed.  1947  (1st  ed.  1941).  128  pages.  $0.75 
U.S. — Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France. — Ren6  Lalou  is  the  father  of  all 
such  as  write  histories  of  recent  French 
literature.  For  more  than  half  of  his  life 
(he  was  born  in  1889)  he  has  been  re¬ 
working  his  invaluable  Histoire.  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  1922  by 
Georges  Cris,  to  whose  memory  this  last 
edition  is  dedicated,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  William  Aspen  wall  Brad¬ 
ley,  was  sponsored  by  Alfred  Knopf.  M. 
L^ou  is  amazingly  widely  read.  He 
knows  almost  as  much  about  the  recent 
literature  of  England  as  of  France.  He 
is  honest,  fair,  and  incredibly  keen.  As 
thorough  and  conscientious  as  any  Ger¬ 
man,  he  writes  well  and  clearly,  al¬ 


though  he  is  sometimes  subtle. 

In  his  Introduction  M.  Lalou  declares 
that  he  has  deliberately  limited  himself 
to  writing  about  books  rather  than  about 
men.  In  all  his  writing  he  is  so  engrossed 
with  ideas  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  picturesque,  not  to  say  ma¬ 
licious,  personalities.  His  judgment  of  a 
contemporary  is  little  or  not  at  all  affect¬ 
ed,  for  instance,  by  the  record  of  that 
writer  during  the  German  occupation. 
There  may  be  some  unconscious  per¬ 
sonal  animus  in  his  severe  appraisal  of 
the  short-lived  Symbolist  poet  Jules  La¬ 
forgue;  but  in  general  he  cherishes  a 
profound  respect  for  literature  as  a 
“useful  art,”  and  for  those  who  practice 
it.  It  was  in  Bool(s  Abroad  (See  our  num¬ 
ber  for  July  1927)  that  he  wrote:  “.  .  . 
French  poetry  has  composed,  from  Ra¬ 
cine  to  Baudelaire,  magic  spells  which 
were  none  the  less  potent  for  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  power  .  .  .  Stendhal 
reveals  a  bolder  truth  than  is  found  in 
Freudian  treatises.  .  .  .” 

The  latest  edition  of  his  Histoire 
brings  the  story  down  to  World  War 
Two.  A  supplementary  section  labeled 
Aprbs  la  Liberation  is  not  much  more 
than  a  list  of  names  and  titles.  His  litde 
volume  on  the  twentieth  century  French 
novel,  listed  above,  although  it  covers 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  the  His¬ 
toire,  is  a  completely  different  work, 
which  is  further  evidence  of  M.  Lalou’s 
intellectual  integrity  as  well  as  of  his 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  ideas. — H. 
K.L. 

*  Sona  Raiziss.  La  poisie  amiriemne 
"moderniste"  1910-1940.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1948.  135  pages.  90  fr. 
— This  survey,  written  originally  in 
English  expressly  for  the  French  public 
and  translated  by  Charles  Cestre  (whose 
Sorbonne  lectures  on  American  litera¬ 
ture  the  authoress  herself  attended  some 
years  ago),  provides  a  historical  sum¬ 
mary  covering  almost  exaedy  the  same 
period  as  Horace  Gregory’s  and  Marya 
Zaturenska’s  History  of  American  Po¬ 
etry  (Harcourt,  Brace,  1946).  Hence 
comparison  becomes  almost  inevitable. 
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Vastly  smaller  in  girth,  less  “thorough” 
and  less  critical,  Miss  Raiziss*  book  still 
manages  to  give  her  chosen  public  a  very 
adequate  rapid  introduction  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  contemporary  poetry, 
some  undoubtedly  heretofore  veiled 
from  French  eyes.  What  of  the  danger 
of  overpraise  which  obviously  threatens 
anyone  undertaking  such  a  task,  by  its 
very  nature  partially  proselytizing?  She 
has  largely  skirted  this  through  her 
choice,  in  the  first  place,  of  really  im¬ 
portant  figures  as  chief  points  of  refer¬ 
ence,  secondly  by  a  preponderantly  ob¬ 
jective  and  enumerative  descriptive 
treatment. — Herman  Salinger.  Grinnell 
College. 

*  Marcel  Ayme.  Uranus.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre 

de  France.)  1948. 277  pages. — This  book 
offers  no  cheerful  reading.  It  recalls  Les 
dieux  ont  soif.  We  are  offered  the  un¬ 
edifying  picture — and  it  bears  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  accuracy — of  a  small  French 
town  in  the  weeks  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  armistice.  All  of  the  characters 
are  vividly  drawn  and  few  have  a  clear 
conscience;  the  majority  had  collabo¬ 
rated  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
enemy:  one  had  thus  amassed  a  vast 
fortune  and  uses  his  power  with  sadistic 
atrocity,  egged  on  by  fear.  Evariste 
Gamelin  would  recognize  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  person  of  a  young  pro¬ 
fessor  of,  literature  and  in  a  manual 
worker:  the  latter  mingles  fanatical  com¬ 
munism  and  sensuality.  M.  Bergeret  and 
other  detached  spirits  created  by  Ana- 
tole  France  seem  to  have  sired  M.  Wa- 
trin,  gende  epicurean  and  professor  of 
mathematics — the  one  sympathetic  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  novel.  The  tide  refers  to 
the  calm  with  which  he  views  the  chaos 
around  him;  he  would  be  an  onlooker 
from  a  distant  planet  and  reflect:  “What 
is  it  all  but  a  turmoil  of  ants  in  the  light 
of  a  million  million  of  suns?” — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Charles  Barzel.  Mart  et  vivant. 
Paris.  Self.  1946. 215  pages.  120  fr. — 

In  this  fantastic  novel  one  Pericles 


Mandzioutis  finds  “immediate  reincar¬ 
nation”  in  the  body  of  Denis  d’Armoise, 
with  whom  he  has  just  fought  a  duel. 
Feigning  amnesia,  the  sensitive,  artistic, 
intensely  moral  Pericles  studies  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  dissolute,  wealthy  rival 
whose  handsome  body,  fortune,  and 
mistress  he  has  miraculously  inherited. 
He  has  also  inherited  Denis’  sister  and 
almost  falls  in  love  with  her.  Finally, 
spirit  proves  stronger  than  flesh,  and  he 
convinces  Thaissa — the  woman  over 
whom  the  two  rivals  had  fought — that 
Denis  has  indeed  become  a  changed  man. 
Even  those  readers  who  cannot  accept 
the  incredible  plot  will  admire  the  au¬ 
thor’s  style  and  presentation  of  such 
poignant  scenes  as  the  hero’s  encounters 
with  his  own  sister,  father,  and  mother. 
— Mercer  Coo\.  Howard  University. 

^  Germaine  Beaumont.  La  roue  d’in- 
fortune.  Paris.  Plon  (New  York. 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1948.  335 
pages. — A  well-written  psychological 
novel  in  which  the  heroine  tries  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  events  which  culminate  in  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  to  poison 
her  husband.  Nellie,  rejected  in  child¬ 
hood  by  both  parents,  believes  herself 
ugly  and  seems  doomed  to  dull  spinster- 
hood.  An  unexpected  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  wealthy  elderly  widower  pro¬ 
vides  an  escape  from  home  and  a  some¬ 
what  more  tolerable  life  with  a  respected 
but  unloved  husband.  The  latter’s  son, 
arriving  from  South  America  during  his 
father’s  absence,  convinces  Nellie  that 
his  father  has  cruelly  mistreated  him. 
Moved  by  the  young  man’s  plausible 
story  and  aware  that  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  Nellie  gives  him  a  valu¬ 
able  emerald  and  he  disappears.  Nellie’s 
husband  returns,  and  in  a  sudden  crisis 
of  emotion  she  poisons  him.  But  before 
he  dies  she  learns  the  truth  about  his 
son’s  rascality.  Tbe  surprise  ending  (the 
revelation  is  reserved  for  the  very  last 
line)  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  the  thrill  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  unexpected  “kick.” — Besse  A. 
Clement.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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M  Gaston  Cauvin.  L'homme  clair.  votion,  in  and  out  of  hospitals,  among 
Paris  and  Avignon.  Aubanel.  1946.  the  rubble  of  shattered  buddings  and  in 
318  pages. — The  time  is  1919.  Clarius,  a  the  underground,  undismayed  by  the  in- 
vctcran,  returns  to  his  home  in  southern  vader’s  inhuman  reprisals.  The  fear  and 
France  and  tries  to  find  his  way  back  to  hope  forever  present  in  the  human  heart 

the  life  of  a  normal,  peaceful  citizen,  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  in 

His  sweetheart  has  married  during  his  the  pages  devoted  to  the  revolt  and  the 
absence.  His  country  does  not  show  as  epic  defense  of  the  ghetto.  This  story 

much  gratitude  for  his  war  service  as  he  should  be  on  the  list  of  required  reading 

had  expected.  The  only  employment  he  in  German  schools. — Germaine  A.  Don- 
is  able  to  secure  is  a  place  as  teacher  in  ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 
a  poor  village  high  up  in  the  Piedmont 

mountains.  *  Pierre  Dominique.  Tu  ne  tueras 

On  the  train  he  meets  Oscar,  the  point.  Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc.  1947. 
tramp,  the  great  philosopher.  Oscar  221  pages. — Based  on  the  life  of  an  un- 

opens  Clarius’  eyes.  Under  Oscar’s  in-  scrupulous  French  politician  of  the  early 

duence,  Clarius  begins  to  enjoy  his  new  1930’s,  this  novel  reads  like  a  first-class 

position.  His  little  pupils  adore  him  and  mystery  tale,  and  is  at  the  same  time 

his  music,  he  wins  the  hearts  of  the  vil-  an  excellent  character  study.  If  Georges 

lagers.  He  meets  a  mysterious,  beautiful  Tripier  as  the  cynical  politician  seems 

girl  who  grew  up  in  the  woods  with  the  a  shade  exaggerated,  the  reader  may  en- 

animals.  After  a  short  visit  to  his  home  joy  Dr.  Charles-Edmond  Cognot,  the 

town,  Clarius  realizes  that  his  happiness  renowned  surgeon  who  represents  the 

is  bound  up  with  the  little  mountain  vil-  traditional  honnete  homme  and  whom 

lage,  and  he  returns  to  his  rural  school  fate  has  placed  in  close  contact  with 

and  his  true  love.  Tripier. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  this  story.  As  a  picture  of  French  political  cor¬ 
and  its  characters  even  seem  faintly  fa-  ruption.  Tune  tueras  point  invokes  close 

miliar.  That  the  whole  novel  is  in  the  analogies  with  the  English-speaking 

form  of  a  personal  report  by  the  hero’s  world  and  certain  aspects  of  its  demo- 

adoring  little  nephew  makes  it  some-  cratic  procedures.  Its  portrayal  of  politi- 

what  awkward  in  style.  But  it  does  not  cal  and  social  relations  is  constructive, 

lack  a  certain  charm,  and  it  is  comfort-  but  perhaps  the  outstanding  aspect  of 

able  bedside  reading. — Adelheid  G.  the  book  is  its  medical  angle.  Its  de- 

Ladewig.  Hamilton  College  Library,  scription  of  a  surgical  operation  is  one 

Clinton,  New  York.  of  the  most  realistic  we  have  encountered 

in  literature.  The  sharp  contrast  between 
*  Suzanne  Chantal.  La  sirene  blessee.  political  and  medical  ethics  results  in 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  409  pages.  375  fr.  an  original  and  exciting  story  which 
— Considering  the  number  and  bulk  of  cannot  be  put  aside  until  the  very  end. 

war  stories  written  around  countries  di-  Aside  from  its  insight  into  the  psychol- 

reedy  in  the  orbit  of  the  late  conflict,  one  ogy  of  politics  and  the  probing  of  the 

may  experience  some  apprehension  in  professional  conscience,  the  book  has  au- 

approaching  this  voluminous  novel  thentic  literary  merits.  —  Pierre  Cour- 

about  the  siege  and  occupation  of  War-  tines.  Queens  College, 

saw.  It  is  quickly  allayed,  however,  as 

sequence  after  sequence  of  the  stark  *  Franz  Hellcns.  Nature.  Bruges, 

tragedy  is  related,  simply,  superbly,  Stainforth.  1947.  250  pages,  ill. — 

without  accent  on  pathos.  When  Franz  Hellens  tells  a  “story,”  his 

Here  a  number  of  young  and  older  interest  is  less  in  external  plot  than  in 

women,  oblivious  of  their  widely  diver-  the  reactions  of  his  characters  to  un- 

gent  social  and  religious  backgrounds,  usual,  even  fantastic  situations  which 

unite  to  accomplish  near-miracles  of  de-  are  rapidly  sketched.  The  title  of  this 
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collection  docs  not  refer  to  what  we  may 
sec  from  our  window,  nor  to  an  artist’s 
vision  of  landscape;  we  arc  rather  in 
the  author’s  favorite  realm  of  ridiUs 
jantastiques. 

The  style  is  generally  simple,  although 
certain  cogitations  of  the  personages  re¬ 
main  cryptic  enough.  The  reader  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  his  imagination  in 
formulating  denouements:  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  tensely  dramatic  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  actors,  who  take  their 
experiences  calmly.  Nature,  we  arc  re¬ 
minded,  possesses  infinite  variety. — 
Benj.  M.  Wood  bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Nikos  Kazantzaki.  Alexis  Zorba  ou 
le  rivage  de  Crete.  Paris.  Chcnc. 

1947.  395  pages.  280  fr. — An  unusual 
character,  Alexis  Zorba,  attaches  him¬ 
self  to  the  writer  for  the  exploitation  of 
a  lignite  mine  somewhere  in  Crete. 
With  typical  Greek  volubility,  he  spouts 
forth  paradoxes,  platitudes,  impreca¬ 
tions,  and  bits  of  arresting  philosophy. 
Though  nearly  sixty,  his  physical  stami¬ 
na  nonetheless  matches  his  verbosity,  he 
leaps,  dances,  shouts,  excels  the  younger 
miners  in  manual  labor  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  goats  in  erotic  prowess. 

Devoted  in  the  main  to  reminiscence 
and  observation,  the  story  needs  no  wcll- 
dehned  plot,  the  deft  portrayal  of  the 
Cretan  Zorba,  of  monks,  nuns,  inn¬ 
keepers,  lecherous  harridans  and  village 
nitwits — always  engaged  in  shrill  argu¬ 
ment — imbue  it  with  life  and  atmos¬ 
phere.  Its  only  weakness  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  its  characters’  language  into 
French  argot. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Paul-Andrc  Lcsort.  Les  portes  de  la 
mort.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  245  pages. 

180  fr. — These  concise  war  talcs  have 
drive,  intensity,  and  the  flavor  of  vie 
vecue.  We  shaJl  not  forget  the  pathetic 
granny  clutching  her  china  bonbon- 
nihre  in  the  midst  of  destruction,  dying 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  pitiful  pos¬ 
sessions  she  is  bent  on  bequeathing  to 
her  next  of  kin.  Nor  the  splendid  young 
soldier  on  his  shining  motorcycle,  com¬ 


ing  to  see  his  girl  just  after  the  landing, 
radiandy  alive  and  happy.  She  waits  for 
him  to  speak  decisive  words;  none  are 
said.  Docs  his  parting  handclasp  mean 
something?  She  will  never  know.  He  is 
killed  in  a  crash  on  the  road,  a  few  yards 
from  her  house. 

The  seven  talcs  arc  bound  together 
by  the  deep  sense  of  death,  impending, 
yet  a  grim  surprise  even  in  war.  We  can¬ 
not  brace  ourselves  to  this  encounter. 
“Tous  les  sages  ct  les  medecins  ct  les 
pretres  rcunis  auront  beau  dire  que  la 
mort  cst  un  phcnomcnc  normal,  jc  ne 
peux  pas  penser  que  ma  mort  cst  nor- 
malc.” — Georgette  R.  Schuler.  Wells 
College. 

*  Curzio  Malapartc.  Vne  femme 
comme  moi.  Rene  Novella,  tr.  Mo¬ 
naco.  Rochcr.  1947.  191  pages. — Curzio 
Malapartc  is  a  controversial  figure  in 
Italian  literature.  One  of  his  first  puUica- 
tions  was  a  volume  of  fascist  lyrics.  His 
book  Kaputt  published  in  English  trans¬ 
lation  in  1946  is  one  of  the  most  merciless 
exposures  of  the  depravity  of  fascism  ever 
written.  The  Italian  original  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  was  published  in  1940.  The 
fourteen  fantasies  seem  to  defy  the  prose 
form  and  often  create  the  impression  of 
reading  poetry.  They  arc  almost  as  re¬ 
vealing  as  an  autobiography.  Malapartc, 
son  of  a  German  father  and  an  Italian 
mother,  portrays  himself  as  sensitive, 
passionate,  possessed  by  a  mystical  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  native  Italian  soil,  but 
first  and  foremost,  like  Narcissus,  in  love 
with  his  own  image. 

The  French  translation  docs  not  seem 
to  diminish  the  fervor  of  the  language. 
— Adelheid  G.  Ladewig.  Hamilton  CtJ- 
Icgc  Library.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

^  Charles  Plisnicr.  Mbres.  II:  Nicole 
Arnaud.  Paris.  Correa.  1948.  474 
pages. — Nicole  Arnaud,  whose  author’s 
Faux  Passeports  was  awarded  the  Gon- 
court  Prize  in  1937,  is  the  second  in  the 
scries  entitled  Mbres.  Six  mothers  fig¬ 
ure  prominently  in  the  story,  but  the 
most  important  is  Charlotte,  whose  death 
is  related  in  Chapter  I.  Her  saintly  in- 
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flucncc  has  been  exerted  not  only  on  her 
husband  and  children,  but  also  on  Marie- 
Do,  Nicole,  Emilie,  and  Julien.  Never¬ 
theless  her  husband  is  unfaithful,  her 
daughter  and  Marie-Do  are  enamored 
of  men  not  their  husbands,  her  son  is  a 
weakling  who  abandons  a  girl  about  to 
become  a  mother,  the  cynical  Julien’s 
mistress  refuses  to  break  with  him  even 
after  she  has  surprised  him  in  the  act 
of  seducing  her  own  daughter,  Nicole 
works  as  a  school-teacher  by  day  and  a 
prostitute  by  night  to  provide  adequately 
for  her  fatherless  daughter. 

This  is  a  powerful  novel  and  brilliant¬ 
ly  written.  To  the  objection  that  his 
work  deals  chiefly  with  the  sordid  side 
of  life,  M.  Plisnier  would  probably  reply 
with  one  of  his  characters:  “Novelists 
seek  not  beauty  but  truth,”  or  in  the 
words  of  Julien:  “L’ordure  r^gne  du 
Zoulouland  au  Parc  Monceau.” — Mer¬ 
cer  Cool{^.  Howard  University. 

Ringuet.  Fausse  monnaie.  Montreal. 

Variates.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  236  pages. — 
Can  a  young  Don  Juan  become  a  normal 
man  again,  believing  in  the  genuineness 
of  a  single  love?  “No,”  answers  Ringuet, 
the  champion  of  the  physically  and  mor¬ 
ally  healthy  peasants  of  30  arpents.  How 
difl^rent  the  characters  in  the  present 
novel!  Five  unmarried  couples  leave 
Montreal  for  a  weekend  in  the  L.auren- 
tian  Mountains.  TTiey  behave  in  the  most 
modern  American  manner,  mixing 
swimming  and  mountain  climbing  with 
hard  liquor  and  lovemaking.  Vulgarity 
is  at  its  peak,  except  for  the  artistic 
Suzanne  and  her  escort  Andre,  ordinari¬ 
ly  no  better  than  the  rest,  but  who  now 
is  impressed  by  Suzanne’s  distinction 
and  love  of  nature.  Unfortunately  the 
end  of  the  trip  is  marred  by  rain  and 
litde  problems  of  comfort.  Andrd’s  self¬ 
ishness  and  sophistication  return,  and  he 
finds  it  much  easier  to  date  one  of  the 
gay  girls  of  the  party  for  a  Montreal 
nightclub  than  to  try  to  become  worthy 
of  Suzanne.  “Phony  people  indeed!”  We 
agree  with  Ringuet,  who  should  be 
praised  also  for  the  descriptive  quality 
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of  his  style. — Francois  Denoeu.  Dart¬ 
mouth  College. 

*  Georges  Sonnier.  La  lumihre  jroide. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948. 230  pages. 

240  fr. — A  morbidly  fascinating  novel 
based  on  the  Vae  soli  of  Ecclesiastes. 

From  his  childhood  the  hero  carries 
through  life  a  guilt  complex  resulting 
from  his  hatred  for  his  parents,  who 
have  abandoned  him  spiritually.  He 
avoids  all  social  tics  which  would  bind 
him  to  other  men.  Sonnier  studies  the 
disintegration  of  an  intelligent  man  who 
lives  in  the  vacuum  of  complete  spiritual 
solitude,  and  we  realize  that  no  solitude 
is  more  frightful  than  the  one  we  create 
ourselves,  building  walls  of  hatred  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  fellow  men. 

Obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he  can 
possess  another  man  completely  by  tak¬ 
ing  his  life,  the  hero  commits  murder, 
then  he  ends  his  own  life,  in  the  belief 
that  returning  his  body  to  the  nothing¬ 
ness  from  which  God  created  it  makes 
him  the  equal  of  God. — Andri  Bour¬ 
geois.  The  Rice  Institute. 

*  Gaston  Th^ard.  Le  jacot  de  Madame 
Cic6ron.  Port-au-Prince.  Dcschamps. 

1944.  125  pages. — Reminiscences  of  the 
author  and  tales  heard  in  childhood  form 
the  substance  of  these  amusing  Creole 
stories.  Le  jacot  and  Vne  affaire  delicate 
are  of  the  talking  animal  variety  and  a 
bit  uneven.  The  most  Gallic  in  spirit  arc 
Le  tr aver  sin  and  Incarnation.  Vauriole 
de  la  gloire  and  La  force  du  destin  arc 
rather  philosophic  talcs:  the  former  de¬ 
scribes  Honorat’s  futile  attempt  to  rise 
from  mediocrity  through  an  escapade  in 
church;  and  in  the  second  Ti-Pierre, 
warned  against  crossing  bridges,  un¬ 
wittingly  fulfils  a  dire  prophecy. 

Other  stories  such  as  Major  and  Om¬ 
bres  du  pas  si  evoke  episodes  and  charac¬ 
ters  discussed  in  the  author’s  youth.  TTic 
language  is  Creole-flavored,  and  tropical 
simplicity  reigns  throughout. — Robert 
W.  Kretsch.  City  College  of  New  York. 

*  Georges  Fontaine.  La  ciramique 
fran^aise.  Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  151 

pages  -|-  64  plates. — A  concise  and  clear 
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introduction  to  French  ceramics,  the 
various  types,  the  historical  development, 
methods  of  manufacture.  Specific  types 
are  listed  by  the  center  of  manufacture. 
Index  of  technical  terms,  a  list  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  their  dates  of  production,  and 
a  bibliography. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  general 
works  on  this  subject.  Written  by  the 
Creneral  Superintendent  of  the  Mobilier 
National  and  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais 
factories,  this  litde  volume  is  historically 
and  technically  sound. — Lawrence  James 
Watken.  Princeton  University. 

*  F.  Masai.  Essai  sur  les  origines  de 
la  miniature  dite  '"Irlandaise.”  Brux¬ 
elles.  Erasme.  1947.  146  pages  -|-  44 
plates,  8vo.  450  and  500  ^1.  fr. — The 
debate  on  the  relative  weight  of  the  Cel¬ 
tic  and  Germanic  contributions  to  the 
initiation  of  West  European  culture  goes 
on  apace.  In  literature  it  has  blackened 
more  pages  than  all  the  bards  and 
scribes  whom  the  scholars  argue  about. 
In  art,  it  has  been  less  bulky  but  not 
less  inconclusive.  This  handsome  and 
scholarly  volume  on  the  so<alIed  “Irish” 
miniatures  of  the  8th  century  deals  main¬ 
ly  with  the  origins  of  this  grotesque  early 
artistry. 

M.  Masai,  who  is  manuscript  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library  in  Brussels  and  the 
most  cautious  and  unprejudiced  of  schol¬ 
ars,  emerges  from  his  exhaustive  study 
of  motifs  and  archaeological  data  with 
the  conviction  that  those  famous  codices 
of  the  Gospels  called  the  Book  of  Dur- 
row,  the  Bmk  of  Kells,  and  the  Book  of 
Lindisfarne,  typical  of  the  genre,  show 
unmistakably  an  English,  not  an  Irish 
origin.  M.  Masai  is  of  the  opinion,  in 
general,  that  “. . .  les  historiens  sont  loin 
d’avoir  reconnu  tout  ce  que  nos  pays  doi- 
vent  a  I’Angleterre.  Trop  longtemps,  on 
a  vouc  aux  Irlandais  une  gratitude  qu’il 
eut  fallu  rcserver  aux  clercs  et  aux  bcnc- 
dictins  anglo-saxons.” 

M.  Masai’s  book  is  larger  than  its  title. 
It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  information  on 
dates,  location  of  documents  (largely 
Dublin  and  the  British  Museum;  but 
they  are  all  over  Europe,  and  one  or  two 


have  even  reached  New  York),  descrip¬ 
tions,  bibliographies.  Prepared  under 
difficulties  during  the  last  war,  the  study 
is  nevertheless  comprehensive  and  thor¬ 
ough. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Le  Point.  Revue  artistique  et  littc- 
raire  paraissant  tous  les  deux  mois. 
Souillac  (Lot).  Pierre  Betz  and  Pierre 
Braun,eds.Nos.XXXI,XXXII,XXXIII, 
XXXIV-XXXV,  1945-^7. 6  nos.  750  fr., 
or  150  fr.  ea. — When  we  received  the 
above-indicated  4  numbers  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  publication,  35  numbers  had  ap- 
fjeared,  and  all  except  these  4  were 
epuises.  Earlier  numbers  had  borne  such 
intriguing  titles  as  Cezanne  et  la  Pro¬ 
vence,  Degas,  La  Cathedrede  de  Stras¬ 
bourg,  Le  secret  de  Lyon,  La  photo- 
graphie  ancienne,  Vierges  romanes 
d’ Auvergne,  Le  lyrisme  des  temps  mo- 
dernes  et  V urbanisme;  but  coveting  these 
is  crying  for  the  moon.  Of  the  four  in 
our  possession: 

No.  XXXI,  Imprimeries  clandestines, 
is  a  thrilling  history  of  the  French  Un¬ 
derground  printing  activities  during  the 
CJerman  Occupation,  with  chapters  by 
lean  Cassou,  Claude  Morgan,  Andre 
Wurmser,  Jean  Marcenac,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  Vercors  himself,  lavishly  illustrated 
with  photographs.  The  story  has  never 
been  told  more  vividly.  An  illustration 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  these  in¬ 
domitable  patriots  had  to  contend  was 
the  case  of  Claude  Oudeville,  printer  of 
Vercors’  Silence  de  la  mer,  who  was  so 
meagerly  equipped  with  type  that  he  was 
forced  to  distribute  each  page  to  set  the 
next.  No.  XXXII,  Aubusson  et  la  Re¬ 
naissance  de  la  tapisserie,  after  an  in¬ 
formative  introduction  by  Georges 
Salles,  Director  General  of  French  Mu¬ 
seums,  carries  articles  on  the  “renou- 
veau”  in  the  little  tapestry  center  of  Au¬ 
busson  (Creuze),  contributed  by  tap¬ 
estry  designers  like  Jean  Lur^at,  Marcel 
Gromaire,  Raoul  Dufy,  Marc  Saint 
Saens,  with  some  36  elegant  illustrations. 
No.  XXXIII  is  devoted  to  the  work  and 
personality  of  the  Cubist  sculptor  Henri 
Laurens,  who  is  sometimes  completely 
unintelligible  and  sometimes  only  par- 
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tially  so,  but  who  can  be  as  lovable  as 
the  inspired  artists  who  adorned  the  old 
cathedrals.  No.  XXXIV-XXXV,  a 
double  number,  L’art  roman  du  Roussil¬ 
lon,  has  good  photographs  of  the  ro- 
manic  architectural  and  sculptural  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  Roussillon  country — the  Vir¬ 
gin  of  Dorres,  the  monasteries  of  Elne 
and  Ripoll,  the  priory  of  Serrabone, 
Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa,  the  tympanum  of 
Cabestany — with  commentary  by  Jean 
Cassou,  Cjeorges  Duthuit,  Marcel  Robin, 
Georges  Gaillard,  Georges  Rouault,  and 
Pierre  Robin. 

All  these  gorgeous  volumes  but  the 
last  are  enriched  with  poems  by  Tristan 
Tzara,  Jean  Wahl,  Pierre  Reverdy,  and 
that  ilk,  among  which  the  wry  drollery 
of  Raymond  Queneau’s  Vieillir  puzzled 
the  reviewer  less  than  most  of  the  others 
and  pleased  him  not  a  little. — R.  T.  H. 

Elian-J.  Finbert.  Le  Uvre  de  la  sa- 

gesse  arabe.  Paris.  Laffont.  1948.  96 
pages.  350  fr. — As  much  a  part  of  the 
Arab’s  life  as  the  costly  spices,  perfumes, 
fabrics  and  handcraft  of  his  caravans  are 
the  proverbs  that  are  common  coin  in 
the  currency  of  his  conversation.  They 
entertain  his  guest,  settle  his  quarrel, 
assist  him  in  bargaining.  They  depict  his 
environment  and  his  psychology.  In  this 
well  chosen  collection  colored  side  bor¬ 
ders  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
pages. — B.  G.  D. 

Emile  Henriot.  La  Rose  de  Brati¬ 
slava.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  247  pages. 
150  fr. — In  1938,  the  author  went  on  a 
fortnight’s  holiday  to  Prague.  A  discrim¬ 
inating  traveler,  although  claiming  that 
“cn  voyage,  il  ne  se  passe  jamais  rien,” 
his  felicitous  account  of  those  two  “un¬ 
eventful”  weeks  will  long  haunt  the 
reader  because  of  the  acumen  displayed 
in  his  observation  of  sights  and  situa¬ 
tions  often  overlooked  by  the  average 
tourist.  It  goes  without  saying  that  un¬ 
dercurrents  of  Nazi  intrigue  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  wherever  he  went,  and  his 
besting  of  the  inevitable  Teutonic  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  secret  agent,  but  also,  like  the 
author  himself,  a  Casanova  scholar,  is 


gratifying  indeed. 

Even  academicians  (or  printers.?) 
however,  occasionally  misspell  foreign 
words  {vide,  among  others,  the  missing 
first  “h”  in  the  oft-repeated  word  “Auer- 
hahn”). — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Marcel  Cressot.  Le  style  et  ses  tech¬ 
niques.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 

1947.  253  pages.  11.60  u.s. — A  manual 
of  style  destined  to  aid  French  teachers 
in  their  task  of  explaining  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  subdeties  of  the  French  language. 
The  author  has  made  full  use  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Bally,  Dauzat,  and  Marou- 
zeau  to  the  question  of  the  relationship 
of  modern  grammar,  syntax,  and  diction 
to  stylistic  individualism.  A  study  of 
verbal  construction  and  tenses  in  their 
influence  on  the  tone  and  flavor  of  mod¬ 
ern  style  is  illustrated  by  examples  drawn 
from  writers  of  the  last  300  years.  The 
analysis  of  these  excerpts  provides  an 
excellent  laboratory  for  an  initiation  into 
the  secrets  of  style.  Two  sections  which 
will  prove  most  useful  deal  with  the 
order  of  words  in  a  sentence  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  sentence. — Linton  C. 
Stevens.  University  of  Alabama. 

*  Roger  Duhamel.  Les  moralistes 
fran^ais.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1947. 

195  pages. — Roger  Duhamel  presents 
selections  from  ten  French  moralists,  in¬ 
troducing  each  author  with  a  short  essay. 
Through  a  careful  choice  of  selections 
and  through  notes  that  precede  them, 
M.  Duhamel  tries  to  bring  out  the  essen¬ 
tial  message  of  the  thinker.  Even  the 
titles  of  the  ten  parts  are  carefully 
planned  in  order  to  contribute  to  this 
process  of  singling  out  what  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  work  of  each  writer:  the 
wisdom  of  Montaigne,  the  smile  of  Fran- 
qois  de  Sales,  etc. 

Of  course  what  we  find  here  is  Duha- 
mel’s  Montaigne,  Duhamel’s  Saint  Fran- 
(jois  de  Sales — but  the  author’s  excellent 
judgment  and  his  thorough  acquain¬ 
tance  with  his  texts  go  far  to  atone  for 
the  handicaps  involved  in  every  attempt 
to  define  in  a  few  words  the  world  of  a 
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writer  and  give  a  fair  degree  of  objec¬ 
tivity  to  the  interpretation.  The  book 
does  at  least  give  the  reader  a  chance 
“de  relire  I’essentiel  d’un  message” — 
which  was  M.  Duhamel’s  goal  in  pre¬ 
paring  it. — Albert  Roland.  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Jean  Pelseneer.  Uevolution  de  la 
notion  de  phenomene  physique  des 
primitijs  a  Bohr  et  Louis  de  Broglie. 
Bruxelles.  Universitc  Libre  de  Bruxelles, 
n.d.  177  pages. — The  influence  of  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries  and  inventions  on  our 
mode  of  living,  our  social  customs  and 
relations,  our  health  and  our  very  lives, 
is  a  matter  of  common  knoA^ledge.  The 
accelerated  tempo  of  such  discoveries 
during  the  last  half  century  has  brought 
this  realization  home  to  us  in  a  most 
striking  manner. 

Dr.  Pelseneer’s  purpose  is  to  make  us 
aware  of  the  role  the  development  of 
science  plays  in  the  picture  we  form  for 
ourselves  of  the  world  we  live  in.  After 
a  few  chapters  of  historical  material  the 
author  comes  to  grips  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  the  recent  studies  of 
the  structure  of  the  atom  have  made  in 
our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a 
physical  phenomenon.  Without  demand¬ 
ing  any  technical  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  author  introduces  the  reader  into 
the  heart  of  the  lively  discussion  of 
which  the  now  famous  ‘‘principle  of  in¬ 
determinacy”  is  one  of  the  focal  points. 

The  divergent  opinions  expressed  by 
various  authorities  on  this  matter  do  not 
worry  the  author.  He  recalls  similar 
stories  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  all  the  way  back  to 
Descartes  and  Newton.  The  narrative 
has  an  elegance  and  a  lightness  of  touch 
which  make  the  reader  forget  that  he  is 
confronted  with  the  profoundest  ques¬ 
tions,  both  of  science  and  philosophy. — 
N.  A.  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Collection  Nationale.  Paul  de  Sma- 
ele.  Auguste  Vermeylen.  79  pages. 
— FI.  De  Lannoy.  Histoire  diplomatique 
de  rindependence  beige  (18S0-1839). 
77  pages. — Rene  Warlomont.  Francois 


Laurent.  Juriste,  homme  d’ action  et 
publiciste  (1810-1887).  86  pages. — Le¬ 
opold  Genicot.  Histoire  des  routes  beiges 
depuis  1704.  78  pages,  ill. — G.-D.  P^. 
rier.  Les  arts  populaires  du  Congo  Beige, 
77  pages,  ill. — A.  Cyprien.  Petite  his¬ 
toire  de  I’Abbaye  d’Orved.  67  pages,  ill. 
— A.-R.  Matthis.  Lto-H.  Baekeland. 
Professeur,  Docteur  en  Sciences,  chim- 
iste,  inventeur  et  grand  industriel.  73 
pages,  ill. — Bruxelles.  Office  de  PuUi- 
citc.  1948.35  Bel.fr.  ea. 

Collection  Lebegue:  Vladimir  Halp^- 
rin.  L’ Angleterre  il  y  50  ans.  81  pages, 
— Herman  F.  Janssens.  Ibn  Batouta.  "Le 
Voyageur  de  I’lslam”  (1304-1369).  115 
pages  -f-  map. — J.-J.  van  Dooren.  Pour 
et  contre  la  poesie.  71  pages. — Goldoni. 
Les  rustres.  R.-O.-J.  van  Nuffel,  ed. 
and  tr.,  83  pages.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicitc.  1948.  35  Bel.  fr.  ea. 

The  Office  de  Publicitc  in  Brussels  is 
publishing  simultaneously  two  series  of 
inexpensive  cultural  manuals  whose  suc¬ 
cess  docs  all  honor  to  their  publishers  and 
to  the  Belgian  reading  public.  Each  of 
the  two  has  completed  7  scries  of  12 
volumes  each,  and  we  have  before  us 
several  volumes  of  each  Scries  No.  8. 
All  arc  either  written  or  edited  by  Bel¬ 
gians. 

The  Collection  Nationale  is  uniform¬ 
ly  Belgian  in  theme  as  well  as  in  author¬ 
ship.  It  has  short  biographies  of  Bel¬ 
gians  who  have  achieved  success  and 
prominence  in  every  activity,  booklets 
on  Belgian  prehistory,  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  art,  music,  religion,  education,  and 
much  else.  Its  Number  86  summarizes 
the  life,  work  and  personality  of  the  de¬ 
voted  ftamingant  Vermeylen  (1872- 
1945),  who  early  crystallized  his  life- 
purpose  into  the  phrase  ‘‘Nous  rendrons 
cc  pays  plus  beau,”  who  founded  at  the 
age  of  21  the  short-lived  but  much-men¬ 
tioned  little  magazine  Van  Nu  en  Straps 
and  was  planning  another  magazine 
when  he  died  at  72 — humanist,  critic, 
novelist,  scholar,  teacher,  art  historian, 
statesman,  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
influential  Europeans  of  his  generation. 
FI.  De  Lannoy ‘s  Histoire  diplomatique 
de  rindependence  beige  is  a  rewriting 
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of  a  larger  volume  which  appeared  on 
the  centenary  of  the  troubled  London 
Conference  of  1830,  and  details  the  pain¬ 
ful  backing  and  filling,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational,  which  eventuated  in  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  state  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  Ren^  Warlomont’s  Francois  Lau¬ 
rent  recalls  the  life  and  contribution  of 
the  aggressive  jurist,  publicist,  polemist, 
and  author  of  an  extraordinary  Histoire 
del’Humanite,  in  a  well-constructed  and 
illuminating  “rccit  d’une  vie  de  luttes, 
cnticrement  tournee  vers  le  Bien.”  L^ 
pold  Genicot’s  Histoire  des  routes  beiges 
is  pioneer  work  in  recording  the  history 
of  an  institution,  the  highway,  which 
was  practically  inexistent  in  Flanders 
before  the  18th  century.  Les  arts  popu- 
laires  du  Congo  Beige  is  a  pleasantly 
illustrated  record  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Congo  negroes  in  music,  the  dance, 
basket  -  making,  weaving,  ceramics, 
building,  painting,  etc.  A.  Cyprien’s 
Petite  histoire  with  several  photographs 
and  plans,  puts  into  small  space  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
European  religious  establishments,  the 
12th  century  Trappist  Abbaye  de  Notre 
Dame  d’Orval,  between  Virton  and 
Florenville  in  the  extreme  south  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  destroyed  in  1790  but  rebuilt  in 
our  day  with  nation-wide  contributions, 
and  rededicated  in  September  of  last 
year.  And  the  biography  of  the  late  fa¬ 
mous  Belgian-American  scientist,  in¬ 
ventor  and  captain  of  industry  Leo  H. 
Baekeland  is  the  well-told  story  of  a  man 
of  prodigious  talent  and  extraordinary 
business  acumen  who  was  at  the  same 
time,  as  this  reviewer  once  had  occasion 
to  discover,  a  very  human  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  personality  into  the  bargain. 

The  other  series,  the  Collection  Le- 
begue,  presumably  named  for  the  old 
French-Bclgian  publisher  and  historical 
novelist  Alphonse  -  Nicolas  Leb^gue, 
deals  with  cultural  matters  without 
geographical  limitations  except  that 
they  are  not  Belgian.  Vladimir  Halpc- 
rin’s  L’Angleterre  il  y  a  50  ans  is  both 
political  and  cultural  in  theme,  and  fre- 
quendy  draws  these  two  aspects  of  Brit¬ 
ish  life  into  one.  Thus,  as  the  publishers 


remind  us,  its  treatment  of  the  poet  and 
novelist  Rudyard  Kipling  is  an  integral 
part  of  its  examination  of  British  politi¬ 
cal  imperialism.  This  litde  book  is  un¬ 
usually  bright  and  stimulating,  and 
might  be  successful  in  translation.  The 
Li^ge  Orientalist  Herman  F.  Janssens 
resumes  the  travel  narrative  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  14th  century  globe-trotter  Ibn 
Batouta,  which  was  published  contplete 
in  a  French  version  in  1853-58  by  De- 
fremery  and  Sanguinetti.  Since  the  com¬ 
plete  edition  fills  well  toward  2,000 
pages,  this  editor  quotes  only  fragments 
of  Ibn  Batouta’s  text  and  presents  his 
own  summary  and  scholarly  discussion 
instead.  Not  as  quaindy  engaging  as  the 
Moslem  traveler’s  own  story,  it  is  more 
consistendy  plausible  and  reads  agree¬ 
ably.  Pour  et  contre  la  podsie,  ratherly 
unexpectedly,  confronts  in  the  original 
Latin  the  Dialogue  of  the  Orators  of 
Tacitus  and  Cicero’s  Archais,  with  notes 
which  make  of  it  a  scholarly  text-book 
for  students  of  Latin.  And  the  booklet 
Les  Rustres  presents  the  first  French 
translation  of  Goldoni’s  much  admired 
but  litde  translated  rustic  play  I  Rus- 
teghi,  with  a  preface  dealing  largely  with 
the  nature  of  Goldoni’s  theatrical  inno¬ 
vations. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Marie  Mauron.  La  chevre,  ce  caprice 
vivant.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947. 
191  pages.  200  fr. — The  goat  apparently 
is  not  the  evil-smelling  animal,  equal  to 
the  digestion  of  almost  anything  except 
tin  cans,  that  the  uninformed  believe  she 
is.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a  delicate  crea¬ 
ture  addicted  to  a  succulent  diet,  and 
subject  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  ills. 
For  instance,  ennui:  “La  tristesse  tarit 
sa  faim  et  sa  mamelle  et  la  fait  quelque- 
fois  mourir.’’  Her  love  life  is  a  pastoral 
idyll. 

The  various  strains,  the  care  and  diet 
of  goats,  their  place  in  legend,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  as  is  also  the  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  the  shepherd  and  the  farmer 
which  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Jacob 
and  his  father-in-law  Laban. — B.  G.  D. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners**) 


*  Luis  Chavez  Orozco.  Historia  de 
Mixico  ( 1808-1836 ).  Mexico.  Patria. 

1947.  665  pages. — War  for  independ¬ 
ence,  first  empire,  first  federal  republic, 
and  related  appendices  in  which  Sr. 
Chavez  Orozco  interprets  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  history  of  the  time.  There 
is  little  direct  connection  between  the 
main  part  of  the  book  and  the  appen¬ 
dices.  The  three  or  four  references  in 
the  body  of  the  work  are  indefinite,  gen¬ 
eral  citations  to  appendices.  The  appen¬ 
dices  themselves  are  fairly  well  docu¬ 
mented.  The  author  describes  this  per¬ 
plexing  period  with  acumen,  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail,  and  interestingly.  The 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  fact  “que 
los  hombres  cuando  actuan,  muchas 
veces  encubren  bajo  el  velo  del  patrio- 
tismo  las  razones  egoistas  que  los  empu- 
jan  en  sus  decisiones.” — R.  Tyson 
Wyckoff.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Angel  Dotor.  Carlos  Pereyra  y  su 
obra.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948.  251 

pages.  25  ptas. — Students  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  matters  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  recently  deceased  Mexican  historian 
Carlos  Pereyra.  In  almost  every  field, 
some  of  his  28  books  and  hundreds  of 
pamphlets  and  articles  provide  help. 
Lawyer  and  politician,  he  gave  up  gov¬ 
ernment  posts  and  diplomatic  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  even  his  work  as  congress¬ 
man  as  his  duties  as  writer  and  teacher 
increased. 

Dr.  Dotor  offers  tribute  to  his  work, 
and  collects  book  reviews  besides  re¬ 
printing  his  own  earlier  studies  about 
his  friend.  One  of  the  best  chapters  is 
Dotor’s  original  review  of  the  8  volume 
Historia  de  America  Espahola,  which 
appeared  in  1929.  Critical  opinions  of 
Pereyra’s  other  volumes,  devoted  to  out¬ 
standing  figures  and  problems  of  the 
New  World,  are  here  given  permanence, 
as  well  as  appreciation  by  his  many 


friends,  especially  appropriate  at  a  time 
when  his  remains  were  being  returned 
from  Madrid  to  his  home  town  of  Sal¬ 
tillo,  Mexico. — W.  K.  /. 

^  A.  V.  Efimov.  Historia  de  los  tiem- 
pos  modernos  (1789-1870).  San¬ 
tiago.  Austral.  1947.  434  pages.  $12  m- 
arg. — Written  primarily  as  an  eighth 
grade  textbook  for  the  Russian  schools, 
this  is  an  extremely  interesting  work.  It 
appears  that  there  is  an  English  version 
of  an  earlier  edition.  (These  official  Rus¬ 
sian  publications  in  quaint  Russian  Eng¬ 
lish,  limited  in  vocabulary  and  idiom 
and  sometimes  a  little  lacking  in  candor, 
are  not  always  soothing  reading,  but 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  them.) 

This  Alexis  Efimov  is  a  capable  his¬ 
torian,  and  as  shrewd  as  he  is  scholarly. 
He  has  covered  the  events  from  1 789  to 
1870 — the  period  of  “bourgeois  ascend¬ 
ency,”  opened  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  undermined  by  the  scientific  com¬ 
munism  of  Marx  and  Engels — effective¬ 
ly  and  with  ostensible  objectivity.  Only 
here  and  there,  plausibly  and  genUy,  we 
are  reminded,  among  such  unanswerable 
declarations  as  that  “Los  obreros  ameri- 
canos  eran  vfetimas  de  la  explotacidn 
mas  brutal”  and  such  cruelly  edifying 
pictures  as  the  one  showing  the  “Ma- 
tanza  de  cipayos  a  canonazos  por  los  in- 
gleses,”  that  “Durante  su  lucha  contra  el 
capitalismo,  la  Uni6n  Sovietica  liquido 
toda  explotacion  del  hombre  por  el  hom- 
bre.”  Scrupulous  young  Americans  may 
have  tormenting  doubts  as  to  their  pub¬ 
lic  duty.  Young  Russians  can  have  none. 

This  Chilean  publisher  apparently  in¬ 
tends  to  issue  in  Spanish  translation  the 
three  other  volumes  of  this  four-book 
series.  TTiey  are:  Mishulin’s  Historia  del 
Mundo  Antiguo,  Kosminsky’s  Edad 
Media,  and  Galkin’s  Historia  contem- 
pordnea. — R.  T.  H. 
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K  Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas.  Vivir 
y  crear  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cicntificas.  1946.  viii-1-571  pages  -j-  120 
plates.  110  ptas. — Few  living  scholars 
could  combine  ampleness  and  accuracy 
to  rival  Professor  Entrambasaguas.  This 
Life  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  to  consist  of 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  first,  giving 
the  details  of  his  life  from  1562  to  1635, 
appeared  in  1946,  the  year  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  author’s  Estudios  sobre  Lope 
de  Vega,  which  is  likewise  to  extend  to 
several  volumes. 

This  Life  of  the  great  dramatist  makes 
rather  a  heavy  volume,  over  two  inches 
thick;  but  heaviness  is  not  a  word  that 
can  be  used  of  its  contents,  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  delightful  style  which  draws 
the  reader  on  from  page  to  page.  There 
are  no  references  and  no  notes,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  complete  confidence 
in  the  book’s  deep  learning  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  scholarship.  Hie  book  is  vital  as  is 
its  subject,  with  that  unflagging  inten¬ 
sity  which  marked  the  seventy  years  of 
continual  tension  in  Lope  de  Vega’s  life. 
He  survived  his  wives,  his  mistresses  and 
his  many  children  in  a  desolate  old  age, 
continuing  to  the  end  to  add  to  that  li¬ 
brary  of  verse  and  prose  which  con¬ 
tained  some  of  the  greatest  pages  in 
Spanish  literature.  He  lived  five  years 
longer  than  his  great  contemporary  Cer¬ 
vantes,  seventeen  years  longer  than  the 
equally  harassed  Camdes,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  what  Professor  Entrambasa¬ 
guas  righdy  describes  as  his  “iron  con¬ 
stitution.” — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  El  Ateneo 
de  Madrid  (18^5-1935).  Madrid. 
Dossat.  1948.  317  pages  -)-  6  plates.  60 
ptas. — In  his  long  life,  Victoriano  Garcia 
Marti  has  published  some  30  literary 
works  and  a  half  dozen  legal  tomes. 
Now  he  commemorates  a  century  of  El 
Ateneo  by  recounting  its  history.  Since 
the  Ateneistas  were  directors  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  during  its  early  period,  his  his¬ 
tory  becomes  the  story  of  19th  century 
Spain,  from  the  time  when  the  first  presi¬ 


dent,  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  called  165 
people  to  order  on  Nov.  26,  1835  to  bring 
the  Ateneo  Cientifico,  Literario  y  Ar- 
tistico  into  being.  Four  times  in  its  first 
three  and  a  half  years  of  life  it  moved  to 
larger  quarters. 

Not  a  social  club,  nor  an  Academy, 
not  a  school  for  advanced  studies,  not 
even  a  library  or  lecture  hall,  it  was 
something  of  all  these  and  became  the 
“hogar  espiritnal  de  Espana.”  In  1884 
it  moved 'into  its  huge  building  in  the 
Prado  which  cost  400,000  pesetas. 

Dr.  Garcia  describes  its  present  di¬ 
vision  into  7  sections:  Moral  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  Literature,  Social  Sciences, 
Philosophy,  Historical  Sciences,  Plastic 
Arts,  and  Music,  and  reports  that  in  its 
century  of  life  it  has  had  10,000  mem¬ 
bers,  including  a  few  women  like  Pardo 
Bazin  and  Concha  Espina. — W.  K.  J. 

*  Pedro  Lira  Urquieta.  Andres  Bello. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econo¬ 
mica.  1948.  211  pages.  |6  m-n. — Ca¬ 
racas,  says  Professor  Lira  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  produced  three  of 
America’s  greatest  men:  Miranda,  Bo¬ 
livar,  and  Bello.  He  devotes  his  opening 
chapter  to  colonial  Gran  Colombia  where 
Bello  spent  his  youth  and  where  he  oc¬ 
cupied  important  positions  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  administration.  Included  is  practical¬ 
ly  an  anthology  of  the  works  of  the 
youthful  poet. 

With  the  outbreak  of  revolution,  the 
fact  that  Bello  was  a  Creole  made  him 
suspect  on  both  sides,  so  that  he  was  glad 
to  go  as  a  secretary  and  interpreter  on 
a  mission  to  England.  The  last  half  of 
the  volume  discusses  his  36  years  in 
Chile. 

Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  Tierra 
Firme  series,  this  is  a  scholarly  and  yet 
easily  read  study  of  one  of  Hispanic 
America’s  most  valuable  citizens.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  his  poetry,  discussion  of  his 
philosophy,  and  account  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  fill  its  pages,  with  a  page  of  bibli¬ 
ography  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  study  farther. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 
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^  Moiscs  Poblctc  Troncoso.  El  movi- 
miento  obrero  latino-americano.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1946.  296  pages.  $1.25  u.s. — As  far  as 
this  reviewer  knows,  Poblete  Tron- 
coso’s  book  is  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  study  to  appear  so  far  on  the 
development  of  organized  labor  in  Latin 
America.  Although  the  author  writes 
from  a  pro-labor  viewpoint,  he  has  as¬ 
sembled  much  valuable  historical  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  statistical  information. 
Moreover,  there  is  that  rather  rare  thing 
in  Latin  American  books — a  biUiogra- 
phy.  The  volume  has  three  sections:  a 
resume  of  the  development  of  world 
trade  unionism;  a  historical  analysis  of 
labor  legislation  in  Latin  America;  and 
individual  studies  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  nineteen  nations 
(Haiti  is  excluded).  The  last  two  sec¬ 
tions  will  prove  most  useful  to  students 
in  the  Latin  American  field. — Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.  University  of  Michigan. 

*  Jorge  Maximo  Rohde.  Cinco  anos 
de  Paris  (1935-1939).  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1948.  382  pages.  $10  m-n. — 
Rohde,  man  of  letters  and  diplomat, 
publishes  his  diary  of  five  years  in  Paris 
(1935-1939).  The  document  is  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest.  Not  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  social:  and 
social  here  relates  to  “Society,”  not  to 
socialism.  The  gran  mundo  that  seemed 
almost  antediluvian  in  Proust  was  alive 
twenty  years  later:  tides,  fabulous 
wealth,  heirlooms,  historical  residences, 
lackeys  in  livery.  Rohde  is  perfeedy  at 
home  in  this  cosmopolitan  aristocracy. 
Like  Proust — and  Saint-Simon — he  can 
give  painfully  candid  portraits:  “la  mar- 
quesa  de  Polignac,  con  sus  ademanes 
bruscos,  plebeyos.  ...  el  duque  de  Fer- 
nan-Nunez  .  .  .  su  palabra  comun;  An¬ 
dre  Maurois  . .  .  su  fisonomia  vulgar;  la 
cabeza  equivoca,  innoble  de  Maurice 
Rostand;  la  duquesa  de  Montpensier  . . . 
se  mueve  como  una  Boule  de  Suif.” 

The  anguish  of  the  gathering  storm  is 
felt  throughout,  but  not  expressed  on 
every  page.  No  use  noting  every  eve¬ 
ning:  The  Reds  are  at  the  gate! 


If  I  believed  in  barricades  (the  stupid¬ 
est  of  arguments),  I  should  say  that 
Rohde  and  I  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
barricades.  He  is  in  full  harmony  with 
Maurras  and  Daudet,  lost  in  admiration 
before  Mussolini  and  Franco.  But  tastes 
weigh  more  than  ideologies.  He  speaks 
his  language,  and  I  mine;  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  transposition,  I  understand  him 
perfeedy  and  enjoy  his  company.  He 
loves  France,  he  loves  Paris,  he  is  satur¬ 
ated  with  Vigny,  he  adores  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  (Voltaire’s!),  he  would 
have  loved  to  move  in  the  circle  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Mathilde  (with  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine, 
Renan!)  All  these  rather  heterogeneous 
elements  also  define  my  predilections. 
So  I  should  say  of  him  what  he  wrote 
of  Don  Luis  Araquistain,  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Red  Spain:  “escritor  eminente,  y 
a  pesar  de  todos  los  pesares.” — Albert 
Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

^  Antonio  Rumeu  de  Armas.  Los  via- 
jes  de  John  Hawl{ins  a  Amirica 
(1562-1595).  Sevilla.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1947.  xix 
-f-  485  pages,  26  plates. — To  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  theme,  the  four  voyages  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  to  the  New  World,  Professor 
Rumeu  de  Armas  brings  a  true  histori¬ 
cal  instinct  and  most  careful  scholarship. 
There  are  few  mistakes  in  the  hundreds 
of  English  names.  The  Spanish  forms 
of  Hawkins,  Hirquines,  Herquimes, 
Acles,  Haquines  or  Aquinis,  were  not 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  contempt, 
they  were  the  careful  renderings  of 
slurred  English  pronounciations,  as 
Plemua  was  of  Plymouth.  The  author 
with  rare  discrimination  docs  justice  to 
the  merits  of  this  arch-enemy  of  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  Empire.  He  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  but  for  the  treacherous  con¬ 
nivance  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
pilots  the  English  pirates  would  have 
found  their  overseas  enterprises  impos¬ 
sible.  The  nautical  science  assiduously 
achieved  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
and  his  assistants  during  a  whole  century 
was  not  to  be  won  in  a  day.  In  the  case 
of  Hawkins  the  chief  of  these  secret  co- 
operators  was  a  man  of  Jewish  Genoese 
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origin  settled  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
Pedro  de  Ponte,  who  may  thus  claim  to 
have  been  of  great  service  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  British  Empire. 

TTie  book  has  three  portraits  of  Hawk¬ 
ins  and  three  of  Drake,  and  an  appendix 
of  thirty  documents.  It  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  subject  of  perennial  in¬ 
terest. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

M  Jose  C.  Valadcs.  El  Porfirismo.  His- 
toria  de  un  rSgimen.  El  crecimiento. 
2  vols.  Mexico.  Patria.  1948.  xxix-1-330 
and  344  pages. — Jose  C.  Valadcs  was 
born  in  Mazatlin  in  1902.  Educated 
partly  in  the  United  States,  he  has  for 
several  years  been  connected  with  Mexi¬ 
co’s  National  University.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  books  on  Santa  Ana,  on  the  svar  with 
Texas,  on  Lucas  Alamdn,  on  Gutierrez 
de  Estrada.  He  has  been  collecting  data 
on  what  he  calls  “porfirismo”  for  a  good 
many  years.  In  1947  he  published  with 
Robredo  a  volume  on  Diaz’s  first  years, 
sub-titled  El  Nacimiento.  After  much 
patient  digging  into  public  and  private 
records,  and  after  various  discouraging 
setbacks  (among  them  a  destructive 
storm  in  his  home  city  and  some  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  authorities)  he  has 
finally  pulled  into  a  sort  of  shape  an 
enormous  amount  of  matter  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  two  imposing  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  is  mainly  biography  and 
the  second  an  accumulation  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  many  angles  of  Mexican  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  Diaz  era. 

He  has  not  achieved  a  well-balanced 
history,  but  he  has  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  portray  a  man  and  a  generation  in 
generous  detail.  Professor  Leslie  Byrd 
Simpson,  in  a  review  of  his  first  volume 
(Hispanic  American  Historical  Review, 
February  1942)  questioned  his  freedom 
from  political  and  religious  prejudice 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
produced  in  El  Nacimiento  an  apologia 
for  the  ancien  rigime.  Senor  Valadcs  was 
hurt  and  taxed  Professor  Simpson  with 
“notoria  ignorancia.”  This  phrase  is  a 
mediocre  commentary  on  the  Mexican 
historian’s  skill  in  evaluating  the  merits 


of  his  colleagues.  But  Sr.  Valadcs’  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  great  Oaxacan  was  certainly 
prompted  more  by  nostalgia  than  by  ul¬ 
terior  motives.  Much  less  than  50  years 
ago  an  English  lady  historian  called  Diaz 
“the  greatest  ruler  of  modern  times.” 
That  sort  of  thing  is  over,  and  rightly; 
but  now  that  the  bitterness  has  passed, 
historians  in  general  arc  inclined  to  qual¬ 
ify  their  disapproval.  It  is  impossible  to 
justify  Don  Porfirio,  but  he  wasn’t  all 
bad.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  Espana. 

Panorama  de  la  vida  espiritual. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1946.  174  pages.  15 
ptas. — A  collection  of  thoughtful  essays 
on  the  meaning  of  Spanish  life  and  its 
contributions  to  the  history  of  culture. 
Eight  centuries  of  that  history  pass  in 
heroic  battles  for  the  reconquest  of  Spain 
from  the  Moors  and  in  conquest  of  the 
New  World.  This  adventure  ends  in  the 
disaster  of  the  colonial  empire  and  in 
the  disaster  of  trying  to  impose  on  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  Counter  Reformation. 
Spain  is  thrown  back  upon  itself,  its 
bellicose  tradition  becomes  fratricidal, 
and  its  vital  past  becomes  an  obstacle  to 
its  readjustment  to  a  new  situation. 
Given  to  moral  idealism,  which  believes 
itself  absolutely  right  and  the  opponent 
absolutely  wrong,  and  to  an  artistic  sen¬ 
sibility  both  realistic  and  Christian  or 
baroque,  Spain  developed  little  taste  for 
scientific  or  philosophical  culture. 

The  crisis  of  the  20th  century  seems 
to  make  it  evident  that  a  merely  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific  civilization  can  not 
survive  without  faith  in  emotional,  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  values.  Therefore,  the 
author  concludes,  Spain  feels  today 
more  than  for  many  centuries  that  it 
may  again  become  part  of  history,  since 
the  world  needs  for  its  peace  and  sur¬ 
vival  of  culture  those  values  which  Spain 
has  always  believed  in. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Dante  Molinari.  DespuSs  de  lo  de 
ayer  y  hacia  el  manana.  Montevideo. 
Independencia.  1947.  211  pages. — The 
index  to  this  volume  by  a  writer  of 
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magazine  articles  on  human  problems  is 
different  from  that  of  most  books.  It 
summarizes  each  of  the  18  chapters  in 
about  a  hundred  words  each.  The  author 
first  defines  liberty  as  varying  in  differ¬ 
ent  ages  and  classes.  Then  he  studies 
man  and  his  ambient,  and  calls  him  an 
“animal  civilized  by  nature.”  Interesting 
are  the  chapters  on  the  theater  and  sports 
as  causes  of  changes  in  man.  The  book 
ends  with  a  plea  that  the  unity  which 
won  the  war  be  continued  to  improve 
man’s  condition  during  the  present 
atomic  age. — IV.  K.  J. 

*  Avelino  Canal  Barrachina.  Historia 
y  destino.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia. 

1946.  167  pages. — A  lucid,  fine,  and  po¬ 
etic  presentation  of  an  existentialism 
strongly  influenced  by  Martin  Heideg¬ 
ger,  but  retaining  the  religious  emphasis 
of  Kierkegaard. 

Existentialism  is  seen  as  the  outcome 
of  that  profound  historical  crisis  which 
has  made  necessary  a  radical  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  Western  history  and  a  new  evalu¬ 
ation  of  its  philosophical  development. 
Man  discovers  in  his  own  existence, 
which  is  troubled,  problematic,  and  un¬ 
certain,  the  focus,  nevertheless,  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  processes  and  ideal  values.  He  is 
trying  to  embody  his  dynamic  and  his¬ 
torical  existence  and  project  it  into  the 
future.  This  self-transcendence  is  the 
function  of  the  human  word  in  time.  It 
becomes  conscious  of  its  function  in  po¬ 
etry  and  philosophy,  and  finds  its  re¬ 
ligious  ground  in  the  symbol  of  the 
“Word  become  flesh.”  The  meaning  of 
existence  is  our  temporal  dialogue  with 
eternity. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Juan  Dominguez  Berrueta.  Filo- 
softa  mistica  espanola.  Madrid.  Con- 

sejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cienti- 
fica.s.  1947.  175  pages. — In  this  synthesis 
of  quotations  from  the  Bible,  Seneca, 
Vives,  Bergson  and  many  others,  the 
“systematic”  philosophers  come  off  bad¬ 
ly  in  comparison  with  such  thinkers  as 
Pascal,  who  is  disqualified  by  some  phi¬ 
losophers  because  he  did  not  evolve  an 


organized  system,  and  Santa  Teresa,  a 
case  of  docta  ignorancia.  Her  intuitional 
philosophy  or  religious  mysticism,  pre¬ 
ferred  here  over  rational  philosophy, 
was  contained  in  the  simple  concept  of 
divine  love  as  the  union  of  God  and  the 
soul.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  apparently 
that  all  Christian  mysticism  is  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  all  true  philosophy  partakes 
of  the  mystical. 

With  its  bibliography  of  72  titles  and 
its  copious  quotation  from  other  works, 
it  is  a  good  source  book  but  it  should 
have  been  possible  to  give  it  some  degree 
of  unity. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Rosa  Marin  Cabrero.  Pedagogta  del 
Evangelto.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 

1 946.  348  pages. — A  systematic  effort  to 
harmonize  scientific  methods  and  find¬ 
ings  with  religion  as  held  by  the  Roman 
Church.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a  good 
book  for  use  in  educational  institutions 
as  well  as  for  private  reading. — John  F. 
C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn. 

^  Medardo  Vitier.  La  filosofta  en 
Cuba.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1948.  211  pages. — Studies 
of  Cuba’s  most  influential  teachers  of 
philosophy,  Jose  Agusttn  Caballero, 
Felix  Valera,  Jose  de  la  Luz  y  Caballero, 
Jose  Manuel  Mestre,  Enrique  Jose  Va- 
rona,  and  the  polemist  and  founder  of 
Revista  Contempordnea,  Jose  del  Perojo. 
The  outcome  is  an  interesting  history  of 
the  impact  of  European  philosophy  upon 
Cuba’s  Seminar  and  University  and, 
through  these,  on  the  cultured  minority 
which  led  the  Island  to  her  independ¬ 
ence.  Prominent  influences  were,  to¬ 
wards  1850,  the  works  of  Descartes, 
Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac,  French  ency¬ 
clopedists,  German  idealists,  Maine  de 
Biran,  Cousin,  and  the  Scottish  School. 
All  these  influences  had  early  displaced 
Scholasticism  from  the  Seminar  and 
later  from  the  University  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Caballero,  Valera,  and  de  la 
Luz. 

After  1850  interest  in  philosophy  be¬ 
gan  to  decrease  among  the  cultured  mi- 
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nority  of  the  Island  as  a  result  of  politi¬ 
cal  unrest,  and  towards  1880  philosophy 
seemed  to  have  retreated  to  the  class¬ 
room.  Varona,  inspiring  teacher  of  no 
little  philosophical  originality,  was  the 
only  important  figure  of  that  period.  For 
its  concision  and  avoidance  of  chauvi¬ 
nistic  overestimation  of  the  importance 
of  the  figures  studied.  Professor  Vitier’s 
book  should  be  a  model  for  future 
comptes  rendus  of  the  status  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Latin  American  countries. — 
Manuel  Olgutn.  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Rafael  Cansinos  Assens.  Verde  y  do¬ 
rado  en  las  letras  americanas.  Mad¬ 
rid.  Aguilar.  1947.  632  pages,  32mo.  20 
ptas. — No.  205  of  the  Coleccion  Crisol  is 
a  little  leatherbound  volume  with  fron¬ 
tispiece  of  the  author.  It  reprints  book 
reviews  and  articles  by  one  of  Spain’s 
liveliest  critics,  all  written  between  1926 
and  1936. 

Beginning  with  a  section  on  Poetas 
de  Htspanoamerica,  including  Oribe  of 
Uruguay;  Soler  Daris,  Schiavo,  and 
Molinari  of  Argentina;  the  Chilean  Vi¬ 
cuna  Cifuentes;  Arciniegos  of  Colom¬ 
bia;  and  Arevalo  Martinez  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  critic  offers  a  more  illuminat¬ 
ing  section,  Tendencias  antagonicas, 
which  passes  from  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  to  criollism  and  Negro  po¬ 
etry.  Then  follow  30  pages  on  Jewish 
poetry  of  Argentina.  After  150  pages 
concerning  a  Guatemala  anthology  and 
Zum  Felde’s  critical  writing,  Cansinos 
writes  about  novelists:  Galvez’  histori¬ 
cal  novels  of  the  Paraguay  War,  Ed¬ 
wards  Bello  (whose  name  is  misspelled), 
and  a  pair  of  Brazilians,  and  ends  with 
essayists,  including  Edna  W.  Under¬ 
wood  (whose  English  is  too  much  for 
the  typesetter). 

This  is  a  thoughtful  volume  by  a 
critic  as  familiar  with  El  Salvador’s  lit¬ 
erary  activity  as  with  Argentina’s.  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  student 
of  Latin  American  literature. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Cervantes.  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  2  vols. 


Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1947.  666  and  696 
pages.  $18  m-n. — The  introduction  to 
this  handsome  work  is  brief  but  schol¬ 
arly.  It  indicates  various  literary  models 
and  influences  which  have  contributed 
to  the  uniqueness  of  the  work.  The  ro¬ 
mance  of  chivalry,  with  the  fiction  of  a 
quoted  authority,  Sancho’s  proverbs,  and 
the  pastoral  and  idyllic  stories,  form  the 
foreground,  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
novel.  The  fanciful  play  of  a  humorous 
and  ironical  imagination  is  traced  to  Lu¬ 
cian.  But  the  fundamentally  important 
models,  giving  depth  and  weight  to  the 
second  part  of  the  work,  arc  the  Homeric 
and  Virgilian  epic  tradition,  evident  in 
detailed  analogies  with  the  Odyssey  and 
the  Acncid  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
second  part,  in  which  the  errant  knight 
is  transformed  into  the  sublime  hero  of 
the  soul. 

The  philosophy,  finally,  wrapped  up 
in  this  marvelous,  colorful  and  moving 
talc,  is  diagnosed  as  Platonic.  The  text 
goes  back  to  the  original  edition,  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  editor  demonstrates,  many 
later  editions  meant  to  improve  Cer¬ 
vantes  have  merely  diluted  his  words.  A 
brief  chronology  concludes  the  introduc¬ 
tion. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  Don  Qui- 
jote  y  su  mejor  camino.  Madrid. 
Dossat.  n.d.  191  pages.  20  ptas. — The 
gaunt  knight’s  latest  exploit  is  riding 
unscathed  through  a  screen  of  Christian 
morals,  a  screen  through  which  the  au¬ 
thor  would  have  us  scrutinize  our  grave 
hero.  The  writer  attributes  to  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  and  deplores  in  him,  arrogance, 
boasting,  unchristianly  conduct,  and  a 
constant  effort  to  “imponerse  jactan- 
ciosamente  por  la  violcncia.”  He  chides 
Don  Quixote  for  his  human  failings  and 
tries  to  lead  him  gently  into  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  submission.  He  makes 
Don  Quixote  responsible  for  his  illogi¬ 
cal  acts  and  would  encase  within  his 
own  reasoning  Don  Quixote’s  lack  of 
reason.  He  would  wash  from  him  the 
human  and  adorn  him  with  humility 
and  traits  of  the  divine. 
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However,  his  zeal  for  improving  the 
knight’s  character  seems  to  be  prompted 
by  a  deep-rooted  love  and  admiration 
for  him,  so  that  these  musings  serve  to 
remind  us  again  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
knight  whose  deeds  have  long  since  ful¬ 
filled  his  prophecy  that  his  deeds  of  chiv¬ 
alry  would  obscure  the  fame  of  all  those 
preceding  him.  —  Dorothy  Clotclle 
Clarice.  University  of  California. 

*  Alfredo  Gonzalez  Prada.  Redes  para 
captar  la  nube.  Luis  Alberto  San¬ 
chez,  ed.  Lima.  P.  T.  C.  M.  1946.  312 
pages.  $2.00  u.s. — The  collected  prose 
and  verse  of  the  late  Peruvian  diplomat, 
critic  and  son  of  Manuel  Gonzilez 
Prada.  The  essays  deal  with  art  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  there  are  several  excellent  criti¬ 
cal  studies  in  Peruvian  literature.  The 
verse  is  composed  of  a  large  selection  of 
the  author’s  original  poetry,  as  well  as 
translations  into  Spanish  of  contempo¬ 
rary  American  poets.  Of  special  interest 
to  students  of  Latin  American  literature 
are  the  pages  of  hitherto  unpublished 
biographical  and  literary  data  concern¬ 
ing  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada.  Although 
Sanchez’  assertion  that  the  author  pos¬ 
sessed  the  best  critical  spirit  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  in  Peru  is  perhaps  exaggerated, 
he  is  clearly  a  master  of  nuance  and  a 
creator  of  striking  metaphors  in  both 
prose  and  verse. — Robert  G.  Mead,  jr. 
University  of  Michigan. 

^  Cuentos  viejos  de  la  vieja  Espaha 
(del  sigh  XIII  al  sigh  XVIII). 
Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles,  ed. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  2d  ed.,  1943.  xxviii  + 
974  pages. — The  basis  for  selection  in 
this  anthology  “.  .  .  es  dar  entrada  al 
mayor  numero  posible  de  autores  para, 
asi,  dar  a  conocer  cl  mayor  mimero 
posible  de  cstilos,  ...  no  dejar  fucra  . . . 
ninguno  de  aquellos  cuentos  que  han 
recibido  consagracidn  general,  ya  dentro 
de  la  litcratura  cspahola,  ya  dentro  de 
la  tradicion  novcHstica  erudita,  ya  en  el 
folklore  universal.”  Selections  from  Ca- 
lila  y  Dimna,  Libro  de  hs  ejemplos, 
Conde  LMcanor,  Libro  de  buen  amor, 
Lazarilh  and  many  others  less  well 


known,  as  well  as  from  such  authors  as 
jorge  de  Montemayor,  Cervantes,  Ma¬ 
teo  Aleman,  Vicente  Espinel,  Quevedo, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Baltasar  Graci^n,  sat¬ 
isfactorily  accomplish  this  aim. 

Concise  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  au¬ 
thors  as  personalities,  brief  appreciations 
of  the  importance  and  influence  of  the 
several  works  and  rudimentary  bibli¬ 
ographies  precede  each  section.  The  in¬ 
troduction  and  commentaries  lean  heav¬ 
ily  upon  Mcnendez  y  Pelayo’s  Origenes 
de  la  novela. — John  Hartsool^.  Temple 
University. 

^  Witold  Gombrowicz.  Ferdydurl^e. 

Buenos  Aires.  Argos.  281  pages.  $6 
m-n. — It  is  possible  that  the  essence  of 
this  novel  got  lost  in  the  process  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Polish  original  (1938)  into 
Spanish.  The  translators  (according  to 
the  blurb,  a  committee  of  some  twenty 
enthusiasts)  acknowledged  the  difliculty 
of  their  assignment  (expressing  their 
delight  with  the  success  of  its  execution) 
in  a  three-page  note.  The  author  devotes 
a  nine-page  preface  to  a  statement  of  his 
intentions  which,  it  seems,  were  missed 
by  many  critics  in  Poland,  too. 

It  is  not  necessarily  unfair  to  suggest 
that  Ferdyduri^e  was  written  after  a 
reading  of  both  Kafka  and  Supervielle. 
The  work  would  seem  to  state  a  certain 
Kulturpessimismus  with  the  corollary 
of  a  combination  or  alternation  of  the 
preaching  and/  or  observation  of  man’s 
essential  infantilism  and  immaturity. 
The  hero  is  forced  back  (or  forward?) 
into  his  childhood  by  the  redoubtable 
Pimko,  and  the  relation  of  his  infantile 
or  infantilized  experiences  may  be  of 
symbolic  intent.  A  certain  element  of 
grotesque  irony  survives  in  the  Spanish 
version  and  forces  me  to  admit  that  I 
may  be  missing  the  point  of  it  all  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  able  to  go  back  to  the 
Polish  text. — A.  Gode-von  Aesch.  New 
York  City. 

*  Joaquin  Gutierrez.  Manglar.  San¬ 
tiago.  Nascimento.  1947.  246  pages. 
— Joaquin  Gutierrez  is  a  Costa  Rican 
now  living  in  Chile.  Manglar  is  an  intro- 
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spective  psychological  study  of  a  young 
schoolmistress  in  Costa  Rica  who  severs 
the  roots  of  pernicious  family  attach¬ 
ments  which  fetter  her  personality,  and 
ripens  into  womanhood.  There  is  some 
regionalism — particularly  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  native  music  at  a  dance  in 
the  rural  town  to  which  Cecilia  has 
Bed  to  suffer  in  isolation  the  pangs  of 
maturation — and  some  satire  of  small¬ 
town  types. 

Hidden  in  the  book  are  two  fascinat¬ 
ing  gems  of  narrative  art — anecdotes  of 
encounters  with  snakes  told  in  superb 
folk  style  by  the  stalwart  rustic  who  first 
stirs  the  latent  passion  of  the  bewildered 
Cecilia.  The  author’s  technique  is  ex¬ 
perimental,  incorporating  symbolism, 
impressionism,  Freudianism  and  the 
stream-of<onsciousness.  Through  a  dis¬ 
quieting  s«nambulistic  atmosphere  the 
backgrounds  appear  kaleidoscopic,  vivid, 
sensitive,  voluptuous — tangible  rather 
than  pictorial.  A  lack  of  integration  and 
fusion  is  the  chief  artistic  weakness. — 
John  Hartsool(.  Temple  University. 

Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Entre- 

suclo.  Mexico.  Botas.  1948. 269  pages. 
—The  story  of  a  humble  Mexican  offi¬ 
cial  and  his  wife  Doha  Felfcitas,  careful 
and  affectionate  parents  who  sink  from 
poverty  to  starvation  and  despair.  Their 
son  leaves  them  to  seek  a  career  in  the 
United  States  and  does  not  trouble  even 
to  write  letters.  Their  daughter  deserts 
them  even  more  cruelly  on  her  marriage 
to  the  son  of  a  Mexican  millionaire.  Her 
mother-in-law  and  the  account  of  the 
wedding,  to  which  the  parents  of  the 
bride  are  not  invited,  are  the  only  relief 
in  a  dull  story  which  seems  to  avoid  ro¬ 
mance  without  attaining  reality.  The 
mother-in-law  is  scarcely  a  real  person, 
but  she  is  a  good  symbol  of  the  snobbish¬ 
ness  of  modern  wealth.  Apart  from  gold 
and  diamonds,  houses  and  motor<ars, 
we  are  informed  that  the  silver  of  the 
wedding  presents  weighed  three  tons. 
This  is  the  only  silver  lining  to  a  gray 
cloud  of  urban  desolation. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


*  Poesia  medieval.  Luis  Gonzilez 
Sim6n,  cd.  (Biblioteca  literaria  del  cstu- 
diante,  Tomo  XXVI).  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
1947.  290  pages. — No  happier  than  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  policeman’s  lot  is 
the  anthologist’s,  since  it  is  notorious 
that  any  casual  reader  could  have  done 
a  better  book  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble. 
It  is  with  full  knowledge  of  this  great 
truth  that  I  reflect  upon  this  volume — 
slightly  misnamed,  as  the  editor  points 
out,  since  the  epic  and  ballad  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  other  volumes  of  the  same 
series. 

Among  the  74  poems  (or  parts  there¬ 
of)  included  are  the  Razdn  de  amor,  all 
the  Milagro  de  Tedfilo  of  Berceo  (the 
editor  could  have  made  a  livelier  choice), 
the  description  of  Alexander’s  tent, 
twenty-four  pages  from  the  Libro  de 
buen  amor,  not  ill<hosen,  four  pages 
from  Sem  Tob,  twelve  lines  from  Ytisuf, 
nine  pages  from  the  Rimado  de  palacio, 
too  much  of  the  Laberinto  de  fortuna, 
the  Coplas  of  Jorge  Manrique,  and  a 
great  many  others,  some  of  them  re¬ 
markably  fresh  and  charming,  especially 
the  shorter  lyrics. 

The  volume  is  an  improvement  over 
some  of  its  predecessors  in  that  the  prefa¬ 
tory  comment  before  each  poet  usually 
gives  the  source  of  the  text,  W  it  suffers 
the  usual  defects  of  the  companion  vol¬ 
umes  in  its  careless  proof-reading  and 
whimsical  notes.  A  table  of  contents 
would  be  helpful. — Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Poetas  de  los  Estados  U nidos.  Eduar¬ 
do  Carrasquilla-Mallarino,  tr.  Me¬ 
xico.  Imprenta  Fontana.  1947.  x-|-68-l- 
viii  pages. — The  translator  of  these  100 
poems  (from  Anne  Bradstreet  to  Alfred 
Kreymborg)  disarms  the  critic  in  a  two¬ 
fold  manner:  first,  by  stating  that  the 
poems  translated  appealed  to  him  per¬ 
sonally,  and  the  second,  that  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  a  poetry  “poco  menos 
que  insospechada  en  el  mundo  hispano- 
americano.”  He  adds  that  the  boredom 
of  hearing  the  clichd  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  “un  pats  notamente  ma- 
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terialista,  sin  pocsia  ni  poctas,  rcforzo  mi 
proposito  de  traducir  a  tantos  autorcs.” 
The  CeJombian  poet,  world  traveler, 
and  man  of  good  will,  to  whom  Ruben 
Dario  dedicated  a  poem,  prefaces  his 
collection  with  a  verse  dedication 
los  poetas  de  los  Estados  Unidos.”  The 
pufaJication  of  the  original  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  on  the  same  or  opposite  pages 
adds  a  bilingual,  without  excluding  a 
unilateral,  enjoyment. — Boyd  G.  Carter. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

*  Gabriel  Giraldo  Jaramillo.  La  pin- 
tura  en  Colombia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1948.  248  pages.  $9 
m-n. — Four  centuries  of  Colombian  art 
are  summarized  in  four  periods  in  an 
attractive  volume  by  a  well-known  Co¬ 
lombian  art  critic.  Part  I  includes  every¬ 
thing  up  to  1810  as  the  Colonial  Epoch. 
The  Republican  Era  covers  the  painters 
working  before  the  publication  of  the 
influential  Papel  Periodico  Ilustrado  of 
1880.  Part  III,  Modernos,  continues  the 
story  to  the  times  of  Pizano  Restrepo, 
and  Los  Contempordneos  sums  up  in 
eight  brief  pages  the  present-day  crop. 

Two  and  a  half  pages  of  essential 
bibliography  and  49  reproductions  of 
paintings  completed  between  1643  and 
1945  appear  at  the  end  in  chronological 
order. —  Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Carlos  Castillo  and  Otto  F.  Bond, 
assisted  by  Barbara  Garcia.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Spanish  Dictionary. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  xxxvi 
226,  xvii-f-252  2-column  pages.  $6. 
— Those  tireless  builders  of  text  and  ref¬ 
erence  books.  Professors  Castillo  and 
Bond  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  have 
been  very  helpful  to  students  of  Spanish 
and  French.  Each  of  them  has  added 
several  important  items  to  the  list  of 
standard  helps  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures. 

Good  Spanish  dictionaries  of  various 
types  and  sizes  have  long  been  badly 
n^ed.  The  present  generation  has 
done  much  to  meet  the  need,  but  the 
Castillo-Bond  dictionary  is  not  like  any 


of  the  others.  The  vocabulary  is  small, 
but  these  30,000  words  are  discreetly 
chosen,  with  the  help  of  the  dependable 
frequency  lists.  The  editors  have  limited 
themselves  to  the  spoken  Spanish  and  j 

English  of  our  day  and  for  the  most  part  ' 

of  our  hemisphere.  This  is  not  at  dl  a  j 
historical  dictionary  or  a  technical  die-  ! 
tionary.  But  since  it  undertakes  to  aid 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  conversational 
command  of  a  language,  it  treats  rather 
exhaustively  of  pronunciations,  inflec¬ 
tions,  syntax,  idioms,  and  the  marked 
peculiarities  in  these  regards  of  Ameri-  ' 
can  English  and  American  Spanish. 

These  editors  were  too  experienced 
and  too  wise  to  allow  serious  blunders 
to  creep  into  their  book.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  its  usableness  by  grouping  each  j 
half  entirely  under  one  alphalxtization, 
and  by  some  original  devices  of  marginal  i 
indexing  and  coloration. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Enrique  Larrcta.  Ltf  naran/a.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ateneo.  1947.  166  pages.  |4 
m-n. — Depressed  by  the  recent  world 
war,  the  Europeanized  author  of  La 
gloria  de  Don  Ramiro,  feeling  the  need 
for  quiet  and  meditation,  retired  to  his 
country  house  in  Cordoba,  and  jotted 
down  these  wandering  thoughts.  The 
title,  which  refers  to  an  orange  tree  ob¬ 
served  in  the  opening  pages,  has  little  to  | 
do  with  the  book,  with  its  miscellany  of  i 
anecdotes  and  reflexions.  j 

While  this  book  will  not  rank  among  j 
the  major  works  of  Larreta,  we  should  ) 
welcome  these  obiter  dicta  of  one  of  the  j 
elder  statesmen  of  Argentine  letters.  It 
should  be  read  particularly  by  students 
of  Spanish  literature,  as  Larreta  muses  ' 
frequendy  about  the  years  he  spent  in  | 
Spain.  While  Larreta  loves  the  Spanish  | 
tradition,  he  has  little  enthusiasm  for 
modern  Spain. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Biblioteca  Emece.  No.  92:  Calila  y 
Dimna.  Fdbulas.  282  pages.  |7  m-n. 

— 93:  Ramiro  de  Maeztu.  Ensayos.  395 
pages.  |8  m-n. — 95-96:  Lope  de  Vega. 
Cartas  completas.  478  and  492  pages.  $17 
m-n. — The  Biblioteca  Emece,  modestly 
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priced  but  well  printed  library  of  clas¬ 
sics  of  all  countries  and  ages,  with  near- 
classics  of  our  own  age,  is  approaching 
its  hundredth  volume.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  satisfied  to  bring  mere  reprints, 
and  as  far  as  the  reviewer  knows  them, 
the  introductions,  notes,  and  other  ad 
hoc  material  which  the  publisher  has 
secured  for  the  series  represent  real  con¬ 
tributions. 

This  version  of  the  ancient  Indian 
fables  known  from  two  of  their  animal 
characters  as  Calila  y  Dimna,  which 
reached  Spain  via  the  8th  century  Arabic 
version  of  Almocaffa,  is  based  on  the 
scholarly  edition  of  Alemany  Bolufer 
published  by  the  Royal  Spanish  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1915.  ITie  text  has  been  some¬ 
what  modernized,  and  there  is  a  200- 
word  vocabulary  giving  the  modern 
equivalents  of  the  words  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  have  changed  great¬ 
ly  or  disappeared  entirely,  so  that  the 
canny  tales  have  retained  much  of  their 
old  flavor  but  are  not  seriously  difficult 
to  read. 

The  Ensayos  of  the  martyred  journal¬ 
ist  Maeztu,  lover  of  Spain  and  the 
Church  and  foe  of  both  capitalism  and 
communism,  whose  last  words  as  the 
Communist  firing  squad  took  aim  are 
said  to  have  Iveen:  “Yo  sc  por  que  mucro. 
Vosotros  no  sabcis  por  que  me  matais,” 
have  been  chosen  from  scattered  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  edited  by  another  famous 
Maeztu,  the  Maria  who  is  known  in  this 
country  and  over  two  hemispheres  as 
educator  and  thoughtful  writer. 

The  Cartas  completas  of  the  world’s 
most  prolific  dramatist  arc,  appropriate¬ 
ly,  the  bulkiest  collection  of  letters  by  a 
Spanish  writer  which  have  ever  been 
published.  This  edition  reproduces  the 
famous  Amezua  collection  with  only 
one  added  item.  It  has,  in  addition  to 
more  than  800  letters,  a  very  detailed 
summary  of  Lope’s  life,  an  index  sum¬ 
marizing  the  contents  of  every  letter, 
and  a  list  of  proper  names. — H.  K.  L. 

The  new  Editor  of  The  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Journal  is  Professor  Julio  del 
Toro  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan¬ 


guages,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

“All-time  Russian  best-seller  is  Stalin’s 
Communist  Party  history  which  has  sold 
more  than  30  million  copies.” — From 
United  Nations  World. 

“The  Arts  and  Letters  Division  of 
UNESCO  (19,  Avenue  Klcbcr,  Paris 
16c)  is  planning  to  bring  out  a  Who's 
Who  of  contemporary  Indian  writers  in 
various  Indian  languages.” — From  The 
Indian  F,  E.  N.,  Bombay. 

“In  a  recent  article,  the  Moscow  Lit¬ 
erary  Gazette  called  the  Nobel  Prize 
committee  a  group  of  reactionary  Swed¬ 
ish  politicians  for  awarding  Andre  Gidc 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1947.  It  added  that 
he  was  ‘an  aged  French  decadent,  with 
the  least  right  to  real  glory  and  one  who 
has  lost  every  feeling  of  national  dignity 
and  honor’.” — From  The  World  in 
Booties. 

There  is  a  story  that  during  one  of  Ta¬ 
gore’s  visits  to  Malaya,  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  who  had  hoped  to  exploit 
Tagore  for  his  own  purposes  and  had 
failed,  fell  foul  of  him  in  his  paper. 
I’agorc  contented  himself  with  the  with¬ 
ering  remark:  “He  took  me  for  a  poli¬ 
tician,  and  I  took  him  for  a  gentleman. 
But  I  find  both  of  us  were  mistaken.” — 
From  India  Digest,  Ahmedavad  3,  In¬ 
dia. 

“2^potocky  ( Antonin  Zapotocky, 
Prime  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia)  is  a 
prodigious  worker.  His  day  starts  at  5 
a.m.  and  goes  on  far  into  the  night.  His 
secretaries  complain  that  he  sets  a  pace 
which  completely  exhausts  them.  He  is  a 
restless  man  who  must  always  be  active. 
Last  year  when  on  a  three  weeks’  holi¬ 
day  at  the  sea  coast — his  first  in  many 
years — he  spent  the  time  writing  a  novel 
about  the  life  of  his  father.  In  those  three 
weeks  he  completed  150  pages  of  the 
book.  The  novel  is  now  on  sale  in  Prague 
bookshops.” — From  the  Netv  Central 
European  Observer,  London. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  Germcn,  see  "‘Head-Liners”) 

*  Andreas  Angyal.  Barocl(^  in  Un-  graphit  al  footnotes  furnish  a  guide  for 


garn.  Budapest.  Danubia.  n.d.  137 
pages. — The  cultural  history  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  of  any  other  nation  is  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  its  geography  and  po¬ 
litical  history.  For  centuries  this  country 
has  been  the  battleground  of  East  and 
West  and  the  victim  of  both  the  loser 
and  the  victor. 

The  origins  of  Baroque  culture  in 
Hungary  may  be  traced  back  to  1686 
when,  after  long  and  exhausting  wars 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Hungary 
was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  author 
discusses  the  development  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  religion  in  each  of  these  re¬ 
gions,  describing  briefly  but  concisely 
the  period’s  important  representatives 
and  their  work.  He  stresses  the  point 
that  in  spite  of  the  Hungarians’  extreme 
patriotism,  brought  about  by  constant 
fear  of  subjugation  and  invasion,  they 
willingly  assimilated  various  outside  in¬ 
fluences.  He  also  shows  how  these  di¬ 
versified  elements  blended  harmoniously 
into  the  Hungarian  cultural  pattern  of 
the  17th  and  18th  century  to  form  a  well 
integrated  unity,  where  religious  toler¬ 
ance  and  good-will  toward  neighboring 
nations  opened  the  road  to  a  veritable 
age  of  enlightenment.  —  Madeleine 
hsal^.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Marcel  Beck.  Gedanl^e,  Schrift  und 
Buck.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1948.  55 
pages.  4.80  Sw.  fr. — This  litde  booklet, 
the  first  in  a  series  “Bibliothek  des 
Schweizer  Buchhandels”  shows  the  hu¬ 
man  race  struggling  through  the  ages 
with  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of 
human  thought.  It  follows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  letters  from  picture  writing  to 
modern  print,  and  the  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  clay  tablet  to  the  modern 
book.  A  short  glossary  and  numerous 
excellent  facsimiles  make  the  treatise 
easily  understandable,  and  the  biblio- 


further  study. — Adelheid  G.  Ladewig. 
Hamilton  College  Library,  Clinton,  New 
York. 

*  Edgar  Bonjour.  Die  Griindung  des 
Schweizerischen  Bundesstaates.  Ba¬ 
sel.  Schwabe.  1948.  359  pages.  15  Sw. 
fr. — The  very  loose  confederation  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  Swiss  in  1815  gave  rise 
to  many  internal  conflicts  and  finally  led 
to  civil  war  in  1846.  In  this  Sonderbund 
war  between  seven  conservative  cantons 
and  twelve  liberal  and  radical  cantons, 
the  former  were  defeated.  Intervention 
by  Metternich  and  Guizot  in  favor  of 
the  conservatives  was  thwarted  by  Palm¬ 
erston  and  then  by  the  wave  of  revolu¬ 
tion  that  swept  over  Europe  in  1848. 
As  a  consequence,  a  commission  in  the 
liberal-radical  majority  predominated; 
it  was  able  within  a  couple  of  months 
to  work  out  a  strong,  national,  federal 
constitution.  The  Swiss  instinct  for  tol¬ 
eration,  patriotism,  and  democratic  self- 
government,  with  respect  for  minorities, 
achieved  a  result  as  notable  and  perma¬ 
nent  in  its  smaller  geographical  area  as 
that  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
.\merican  Constitution  half  a  century 
earlier. 

Edgar  Bonjour,  who  is  already  known 
for  his  works  on  Swiss  history,  has  given 
an  admirably  scholarly  and  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  these  Swiss  conflicts  after  1815 
and  their  final  solution  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1848.  Though  later  amended,  it 
still  secures  a  harmonious  political  frame¬ 
work  for  a  multilingual  people  of  differ¬ 
ent  religious  and  economic  interests.  It 
ought  to  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  Western  Europe.  Not  least  in¬ 
teresting  are  the  63  illustrative  letters, 
sjxreches,  newspaper  reports  and  other 
material  that  fill  nearly  half  the  volume, 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 
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M  Walter  Gorlitz.  Gustav  Strcsemann. 

Heidelberg.  Ahren.  1947.  288  pages. 
—The  political  aspects  of  Stresemann’s 
life,  his  evolution  from  war-time  annex¬ 
ationist  and  monarchist  to  post-war 
leader  working  for  the  peaceful  progress 
of  the  Weimar  Republic  to  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  victor  nations.  Founder  of 
the  German  People’s  Party,  which  repre¬ 
sented  largely  industrialists  and  business 
men,  Stressemann  repeatedly  served  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  between 
1923  and  1929.  With  Briand  he  drafted 
the  Locarno  Pact;  he  secured  Germany’s 
admittance  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  strove  to  settle  the  reparations  ques¬ 
tion  and  secure  the  evacuation  of  the  oc¬ 
cupied  zones.  The  author  dwells  on  the 
political  unrest  which  beset  Germany, 
Stresemann’s  struggle  with  the  National¬ 
ists,  and  the  branding  of  his  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  by  the  Rightists  as  betrayal  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  author  wisely  refrains  from  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
had  not  Stresemann’s  career  been  ended 
by  his  untimely  death.  But  he  does  make 
it  clear  that  his  opponents  remained  nu¬ 
merous  and  influential  throughout  his 
entire  period  of  leadership. — Marianne 
E.  Kerl.  Campbell,  California. 

**  Hermann  Kesten.  Copernicus  und 
seine  Welt.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1948.  511  pages  4*  1^  plates. — This  is 
the  first  biographical  work  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  novelist-playwright-publisher  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten.  This  Life  of  Copernicus 
is  based  on  an  examination  of  all  the 
available  literature  on  the  great  Polish- 
German  astronomer  in  the  course  of  five 
centuries,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  most  authentic  books  on  Co¬ 
pernicus,  his  work,  and  his  time. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  was  educated 
first  at  the  University  of  Cracow  and 
later  in  Italy.  He  went  through  all  the 
“faculties,”  as  was  customary  in  the  era 
of  Humanism  and  Reformation.  He 
studied  philosophy  (including  astron¬ 
omy),  then  medicine,  afterward  law, 
and  finally  theology,  which  ranked  as 
the  highest  “faculty.”  At  the  age  of  32, 


he  returned  to  Poland  and  became  Canon 
of  his  Cardinal-uncle’s  diocese.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Poland,  probably  in 
1507,  he  conceived  the  revolutionary 
idea  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  and 
revolves  around  the  sun,  like  the  other 
planets.  Unlike  some  other  thinkers  of 
his  time,  the  originator  of  the  breath¬ 
taking  Copernican  hypothesis  did  not 
choose  to  fight  for  his  convictions,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  might  thereby  lose  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  even  his  life.  But  short¬ 
ly  before  His  death,  in  1543,  when  it  was 
clear  that  he  would  soon  have  to  sur¬ 
render  both  whether  he  proclaimed  his 
discovery  or  kept  silence,  he  published 
his  epoch-making  work  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies. — R.  Sei- 
den.  Kansas  City. 

*  Egidio  Reale.  Die  Urspriinge  des 
modernen  Italiens.  Zurich.  Guten¬ 
berg.  1944.  349  pages,  ill. — As  journal¬ 
ist  and  orator,  Egidio  Reale  (born  in 
Apulia  in  1888)  opposed  the  Lybian 
War  of  1911  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  After  fighting  at  the 
front  in  World  War  I,  he  became  a  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Republican  Party,  opposed  Mus¬ 
solini,  and  after  the  murder  of  Matteoti 
suffered  five  years  in  a  Fascist  prison. 
He  eventually  escaped  to  Switzerland 
and  became  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
International  Studies  at  Geneva,  where 
in  1943  he  completed  this  book,  which 
has  been  well  translated  by  Adolf  Saager. 
Like  Croce  and  Sforza,  he  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ideas  than  the  events 
in  the  formation  of  modern  Italy. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  his  volume  the 
author  corrects  some  of  the  Fascist 
myths  about  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Dante  and  Machiavelli,  and 
finds  the  main  concept  of  modern  Italy 
in  the  writings  of  Alfieri  and  some  of 
his  less  well  known  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors.  This  republican  concept  was 
strengthened  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  temporary  unification  of  Italy 
under  Napoleon.  Then  follows  a  good 
account  of  the  ideas  of  Confalioneri,  Gio- 
berti,  and  Mazzini,  and  the  deeds  of 
Garibaldi,  Cavour,  the  Bandieri  broth- 
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crs  and  others  through  1850.  The  story 
of  Italian  unification  of  the  next  two 
decades  is  sketched  only  briefly. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Julius  Wiegand.  Deutsche  Geistes- 
geschichte.  2  vols.  Oberursel.  Kom- 

pass.  1948.  216,  205  pages. — This  use¬ 
ful  description  of  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  German  people  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  music,  art,  philosophy, 
and  literature,  is  the  second  edition  of 
a  compendium  published  first  in  1932 
by  Diesterweg  in  I^ipzig.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  more  than  a  revision.  It  adds 
chapters  outlining  the  development  of 
the  German  intellectual  landscape  from 
1932  to  1947,  a  difficult  undertaking 
which  demands  much  tact  and  wisdom. 
Professor  Wiegand  has  both.  And  we 
see  now  how  events  that  made  our  blood 
coagulate  have  become  mere  chapters  in 
history,  how  even  the  most  disturbing 
life  will  freeze  into  a  summary  of  facts. 

This  survey  of  CJerman  civilization  is 
a  good  book  for  students  of  Cxerman 
matters  who  arc  trying  to  look  over  the 
fence  of  their  special  subject  (be  it  lit¬ 
erature,  music  or  arts)  and  get  a  broader 
intellectual  background  for  their  special 
problem  or  topic. — Frederic Lehner. 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

*  Gerhard  Ritter.  Das  sittliche  Pro¬ 
blem  der  Macht.  Bern.  Franckc. 

1948.  176  pages.  6.60  Sw.  fr. — In  these 
essays  Professor  Ritter  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  focuses  atten¬ 
tion  on  what  he  calls  “die  px)litischc 
Kcrnfragc  unscrer  Epochc  iiberhaupt,” 
namely  this:  Is  the  idea  of  freedom  as 
the  dominant  principle  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  organization  seriously  shaken.^ 
Just  what  significance  can  it  still  have 
in  the  world  of  today,  and  how  can  it 
maintain  itself?  This  question  underlies 
especially  the  searching  analyses  in  es¬ 
says  1,  3,  and  4,  in  which  the  reader  is 
repeatedly  confronted  with  conflicts  in 
principle  which  seem  irreconcilable. 

Interesting  sidelights  are  also  thrown 
upon  the  main  problem  by  essay  2  on 
Machiavelli,  which  becomes  almost  a 


Return g  a  la  Lessing:  Ritter  shows  that 
one  must  look  beyond  the  Discorsi  and 
II  principe  to  find  the  real  heart  of 
Machiavelli’s  political  doctrine,  and  that 
failure  to  do  so  has  resulted  in  a  distor¬ 
tion  of  his  views  and  his  personality. — 
While  Ritter  indulges  in  no  special 
pleading,  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  does 
not  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  historian, 
in  the  face  of  divergences  of  theory  or 
interpretation,  to  remain  strictly  “neu¬ 
tral,”  and  his  own  attitude  is  unobtrus¬ 
ively  but  firmly  outlined.  An  important 
lxx)k. — Bayard  0.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Philipp  Dessauer.  Besitzen  und 
Wohnen.  Frankfurt  a/M.  Joseph 
Knecht.  1946.  61  pages. — The  greatest 
one  block  of  displaced  persons  are  Ger¬ 
mans  (Reichs-  und  Voll(sdeutsche),  in 
the  number,  |xrrhaps  of  fifteen  millions, 
with  probably  some  seven  millions  dead 
from  the  cruel  hardships  of  disposses¬ 
sion.  This  reviewer’s  brother  shelters 
three  families  of  these  people  in  his  own 
home,  living  himself  in  one  room.  These 
D.  P.’s,  whose  economic  and  social  po¬ 
sition  had  been  destroyed  by  a  program, 
are  in  despair.  The  world  has  no  place 
for  them. 

This  little  booklet  reminds  these  un¬ 
fortunates  that  their  ultimate  home  and 
security  is  of  the  Spirit  and  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  earthly  security.  This  is,  of 
course,  true  for  all  men.  It  may  not  seem 
to  solve  their  immediate  problems,  but  a 
realization  of  this  profound  truth  has 
aided  millions. — John  F.  C.  Green.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania, 

^  Otto  Julius  Hartmann.  Wir  und  die 
Toten.  Graz.  Kienreich.  1948.  264 
pages. — A  disciple  of  Rudolf  Steiner 
sets  forth  here  in  18  chapters,  with  a 
Vorwort  and  a  Nachwort,  a  set  of  be¬ 
liefs  which  are  conveniently  summed 
up:  “Das  Vorgeburtliche  und  das  Nach- 
totliche  und  die  verborgene  Tiefenkraft 
unseres  Erden-Leibeslebens  sind  Eins 
und  Dasselbe.”  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  so-called  dead  are  not  dead  and  need 
not  be  dead  to  the  living. 
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The  writer,  who  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Graz,  and  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  books  along  similar 
lines,  is  neither  evangelist  nor  advocate: 
he  is  an  expositor.  He  presents  the  doc¬ 
trine  for  its  own  sake  and  in  its  own 
terms.  Since  he  writes  well  and  with  a 
wealth  of  examples  drawn  from  wide 
reading  and  observation,  his  book  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  faithful  and  hold 
the  wavering  in  line.  Since  he  makes 
litde  attempt  to  answer  objections  or  deal 
with  difficulties,  he  is  not  likely  to  make 
many  converts.  Those  who  would  like  a 
cogent  and  convinced  presentation  of 
these  matters  of  belief,  rather  than  a 
demonstration  of  their  validity,  will  find 
this  volume  useful. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

Wilhelm  Moock.  Natur  und  Gottes- 
geist.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht. 

1948.  322  pages. — A  thorough  and  co¬ 
gent  work  designed  to  bring  man  and 
the  universe  into  harmony  with  God. 
To  this  objective,  modern  science  is  in¬ 
tegrated  with  faith,  the  writer  covering 
the  field  of  human  knowledge  compre¬ 
hensively.  As  a  Catholic,  he  rejects 
Lutheranism  and  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  in  its  emphasis  on  sinful  hu¬ 
manity,  preferring  the  redemption  of 
mankind  through  the  miracle  of  the 
Church  as  being  in  logical  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  CJod.  This  God  is  all-in-all; 
and  man  is  in  him,  as  is  the  whole  of 
creation.  For  a  sustaining  faith,  account¬ 
ing  for  the  garish  world,  it  is  a  good 
book. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

*  Erich  Neumann.  Tiefenpsychologle 
und  neue  EthH(.  Zurich.  Rascher. 

1949.  128  pages.  9  Sw.  fr. — By  “old” 
ethics  the  author  means  a  moralistic 
dualism  which  lived  on  the  suppression 
or  inhibition  of  vast  spheres  of  vital  in¬ 
terests,  which  revenge  themselves  for 
this  neglect  by  outbursts  of  unconscious 
malice.  The  author  points  out  that  such 
dualistic,  disciplinary  demands  were 
necessary  for  man,  in  that  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  higher  type  of  self-conscious  and 


responsible  individual,  emancipated 
from  the  tribal  and  collective  morality. 
He  points  out  that  the  tension  between 
a  developed  individual  morality  and  the 
masses  who  can  not  live  up  to  its  stand¬ 
ards  has  reached  catastrophic  propor¬ 
tions  in  this  century.  The  ideals  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  leaders  of  civilization  and 
the  bloody  and  sadistic  aspects  of  the 
same  civilization  belong  to  one  another 
as  the  shadow  belongs  to  light.  The  so¬ 
lution  lies  in  a  recognition  of  the  shad¬ 
ow  as  an  inevitable  counterpart  to  our 
ideals. 

The  aim  of  the  “new”  ethics  is  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  all  functions  and  interests 
of  life  in  a  whole,  in  a  unity  of  oppo¬ 
sites;  man  should  learn  to  understand 
that  to  be  human  means  to  be  this  living 
polarity.  We  should  learn  to  love  that 
which  appears  to  us  as  our  evil  “other” 
ego,  instead  of  burdening  a  “scape-goat” 
with  it. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Holderlin-Jahrbuch.  Jahrgang  1947. 

Friedrich  Bcissner  and  Paul  Kiuck- 
hohn,  eds.  Tubingen.  Mohr.  1948.  244 
pages. — The  Jahrbuch  is  the  organ  of 
the  Holderlin  Gescllschaft,  which  was 
founded  in  1943  to  memorialize  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  poet’s  death. 

This  year’s  Annual  contains  articles 
which  report  on  new  Holderlin  sources 
(two  poems,  a  laundry  bill,  a  third  ver¬ 
sion  of  Diotima,  an  album)  and  on  the 
activities  of  the  Holderlin  society  which 
analyze  three  odes  (Heidelberg,  Der 
gejesselte  Strom  and  Ganymed),  ex¬ 
plain  certain  Holderlin  expressions, 
study  themes  (Ursprung  and  Schic^sal 
in  Holderlin’s  lyrics)  and  a  literary  re¬ 
lationship  (with  Brentano),  recount  a 
reminiscence  (by  Heuschele  on  Empe- 
doi(les),  and  include  a  Forschungsbe- 
richt  (Holderliniana,  1939-1944). 

The  above  outline  in  no  way  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  wealth  of  scholarly  material 
in  this  volume.  The  editors  and  their 
confreres  merit  the  encouragement  and 
whole-hearted  support  of  all  scholars  for 
their  successful  efforts  to  prosecute  schol¬ 
arship  in  post-war  Germany  under  al- 
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most  insurmountable  obstacles. — Ralph 
P.  Rosenberg.  Yeshiva  University. 

^  Walter  Muschg.  Tragische  Lltera- 
turgeschichte,  Bern.  Francke.  1948. 
470  pages.  27  Sw.  fr. — The  title  of  this 
arresting  study  indicates  its  thesis: 
imaginative  artists  live  pathetic,  more 
often  tragic  lives.  It  surveys  world-lit¬ 
erature  in  the  light  of  its  thesis.  As  the 
core  of  his  study,  the  author  uses  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  but  reveals  unusual 
breadth  of  acquaintance  with  other  lit¬ 
eratures.  Although  the  spotlight  plays 
full  on  Goethe,  it  lights,  among  count¬ 
less  others,  Dante,  Dostoevsky,  Flaubert, 
Isaiah,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Virgil. 

In  his  four  aspects — as  magician, 
prophet,  priest,  singer — Muschg  asserts 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  poet.  He 
traces  him  through  poverty,  exile,  sor¬ 
row,  renunciation,  and  guilt.  The  poet’s 
imagination  culminates  in  grief,  and  his 
fame  proves  empty.  His  fate  grew  stead¬ 
ily  worse  until  the  American  demand 
for  books-of-the-instant  administered  the 
coup  de  grace. 

Obviously,  the  author  lies  open  to  the 
charge  of  defending  a  thesis  instead  of 
conducting  disinterested  research.  At 
times  he  approaches  in  emotional  inten¬ 
sity  and  style  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews.  He  has  at  least,  produced  a 
startling  and  thought-provoking  com¬ 
pendium  of  literary  men’s  sufferings.  His 
style  is  readable. — John  Paul  Pritchard. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Rill^e  und  die 
bildende  Kunst.  Graz.  Kienreich. 
1947.  128  pages. — This  volume  discusses 
Rilke’s  close  and  well-known  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  arts,  principally  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  author  interprets  the 
poet  chiefly  by  means  of  quotations,  of 
which  there  is  such  an  abundance  that 
the  book  tends  to  become  an  anthology 
rather  than  a  literary  study.  The  absence 
of  exact  bibliographical  data  throughout 
the  book  and  the  fact  that  the  author 
repeats  himself  frequently  and  is  general¬ 
ly  unsystematic  are  all  disturbing  ele¬ 
ments,  but  may  be  partially  explained  by 


the  deliberately  popular  rather  than 
scholarly  scope  of  this  work. 

It  also  contains  a  photograph  of  the 
poet  and  a  short,  rather  insignificant 
prose  piece  of  Rilke,  both  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  The  latter  is  called  Der 
Lowenl^dfig  and  was  discovered  by 
Schneditz  in  Portugal  in  1942.  A  most 
interesting  sidelight  however  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  short  discussion  of  a  number  of 
rarely  heard  musical  scores  written  to 
Rilke  poems  by  various  composers. — 
Paul  Nestlbichler.  Ripon  College. 

(icorg  Buchner.  Dantons  Tod.  Kurt 

F.  Riedler,  ed.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1947. 
xvi-j--120  pages.  4.40  Sw.  fr. — This  is 
the  only  complete  play  of  Buchner’s  we 
possess.  Written  under  the  influence  of 
Shakespearean  dramaturgy,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  dramatist’s  sympathy  for 
the  political  and  social  stirrings  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  1830’s,  Dantons  Tod 
offer  us  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes  with 
the  French  Revolution  as  background, 
and  the  conflict  in  Weltanschauung  of 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  its  protagon¬ 
ists,  in  the  foreground.  It  is  a  drama 
crackling  with  excitement,  holding  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  reader  with 
its  swift  series  of  events  ultimately  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  death  of  Danton  on  the  guil¬ 
lotine. 

Included  are  a  helpful  ten-page  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  general  nature,  as  well  as 
the  reprinting  in  small  type  of  the  laud¬ 
atory  essay  by  Buchner’s  well-known 
contemporary  Karl  Gutzkow.  The  for¬ 
mat  of  the  play  is  attractive,  the  paper 
good,  the  print  large  and  clear.  Had  the 
editor  used  the  Bergemann  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  Buchner’s  works  rather  than  the 
original  edition  of  1835,  the  text  of  the 
play  would  have  been  more  accurate,  the 
clumsiness  of  individual  passages  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  Buchner’s  un¬ 
usual  mastery  of  dramatic  technique 
would  have  been  more  clearly  manifest. 
— Ralph  P.  Rosenberg.  Yeshiva  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

^  Francesco  Chiesa.  Schicl(sal  auf 

schmalen  Wegen.  Einsiedeln/Koln. 
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Bcnziger.  1943.  234  pages.  8.60  Sw.  fr. — 
In  a  smoothly-done  German  translation, 
some  thirty  short  sketches  of  typical  Ti¬ 
cino  figures  meet  us  in  this  collection. 
The  viewpoint,  not  altogether  new,  is 
that  of  one  whose  unusually  penetrating 
insight  and  warm  human  understanding 
(with  a  humorous  awareness,  tex),  of 
ironic  overtones)  senses  and  tracks  down 
the  unusual  within  the  framework  of 
the  workaday.  There  is  something  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Arthur  Schnitzler’s  sense  for 
the  dramatic,  highly  compressed,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Swiss  by  adoption,  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  in  the  idyllic  undertone. 
After  slow  and  painstaking  build-up, 
the  denouement  of  each  little  story  comes 
almost  too  suddenly,  suggesting  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  jeuilleton.  But  there  is  too 
much  tragedy,  too  strong  a  riptide  of 
pessimism.  cKcasionally  of  fatalism,  to 
warrant  calling  the  book  light,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  infection  of  philosophy  to  justify 
considering  it  serious  literature.  Its  chief 
merit  stems  from  a  talent  for  drawing 
unforgettable  character  vignettes. — Her¬ 
man  Salinger.  Grinnell  College. 

*  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Wahn  oder  der 
Teufel  in  Boston.  Los  Angeles. 
Pazifische  Presse.  (New  York.  Rosen¬ 
berg).  1948.  109  pages. — fascinating 
play  in  three  acts,  written  in  beautiful 
German  by  a  famous  refugee.  It  follows 
pretty  closely  the  historical  record  of  the 
life  of  Cotton  Mather,  pastor  of  the 
North  Church  in  Boston  (1663-1728), 
who  played  so  cruel  a  role  in  the  witch¬ 
craft  persecutions.  For  his  “scientific 
proofs”  of  the  existence  and  baleful  ac¬ 
tivities  of  witches,  people  were  prosecut¬ 
ed,  mistreated  and  killed;  yet  Mather 
was  honored  for  his  “great”  work  and 
was  the  first  American  to  be  elected  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England! 

This  masterpiece  depicts  a  period  of 
our  history  only  250  years  removed  from 
the  present,  yet  so  absurd  that  one  won¬ 
ders  what  people  in  centuries  to  come 
will  think  of  the  ideas  of  some  of  our 
top-notch  scientists,  philosophers,  and 
political  and  religious  leaders  of  today. 
— Rudolph  Seiden.  Kansas  City. 


*  Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Die  Ergrif- 

/e»e«.Gutersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1948. 

193  pages. — Five  rather  well  written 
“tales”  based  on  thoughtful  observation 
but  lacking  in  “punch”  and  spontaneity. 

In  Lisa  Wilms  the  unwanted,  unhappy 
daughter  of  a  brutish  mother  declares 
to  a  sympathetic  young  judge  that  she 
does  not  want  to  forget  her  past — that 
tears  and  suffering  have  been  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  forming  fier  character  as  her  few 
moments  pf  sunshine  and  sympathy. 
TTius  she  teaches  him  a  lesson  he  needed 
to  become  a  good  judge  (and  her  hus¬ 
band).  Similarly,  the  sudden  perception 
of  a  simple  truth  changes  the  lives  of  the 
main  characters  in  other  stories:  Adven¬ 
ture  with  the  Snow-Owl,  Ottelene,  Silver 
Wedding,  TTie  Bequc:;t  of  the  Painter 
Felix. 

Goltz’s  Deutsche  Sonette,  published 
in  1916,  when  he  was  24,  made  him  one 
of  the  best  known  German  national 
poets.  He  wrote  numerous  novels  and 
short  stories,  and  at  least  one  play. — 
R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City. 

*  Hans  Keilson.  Komodie  in  Moll. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947.  119 

pages.  3.90  fl. — An  Austrian  exile  who 
spent  the  war  years  in  Holland  has  por¬ 
trayed  in  this  short  novel  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  romantic  aspects  of  life 
under  the  Nazis,  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
hiding  and  their  hosts,  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  sentimental  trash  has 
been  written.  TTiis  simple  story  of  the 
young  married  couple  and  the  middle- 
aged  Jewish  bachelor  they  took  in  is 
worthy  to  stand  beside  the  diary  of 
young  Anne  Frank,  reviewed  in  our 
Spring  1948  number.  Nobody  who  reads 
CJerman  should  miss  this  little  volume, 
which  belongs  with  the  best  German 
lxx>ks  this  reviewer  has  read  in  a  very 
long  time. — /.  /.  Strating.  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

^  Kurt  Kluge.  Der  Herr  Kortiim. 

New  ed.,  ( 160- 164th  thousand)  1947. 
751  pages. — Die  Zaubergeige.  New  ed., 
(296th-305th  thousand)  1948. 218  pages. 
— Der  Glocl{engiesser  Christoph  Mahr. 
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n.d.  198  pages.  Stuttgart.  Engcihorn. — 
Kurt  Kluge,  the  TTiuringian  sculptor 
and  archaeologist  who  wrote  on  the  side 
cheerful  stories  about  such  quaint  char¬ 
acters  as  Herr  Kortiim,  that  irrepressible 
Major  Hoople  from  Hamburg  who  set 
the  Thuringian  countryside  by  the  ears 
and  ended  as  a  star  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  died  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and 
these  ghasdy  ten  years  have  been  of  a 
sort  to  blast  all  gayety  out  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  soul.  But  the  Kluge  books  still  sell 
well,  which  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

Der  Herr  Kortiim  is  a  series  of  five 
stories  in  one  pordy  tome:  Die  silberne 
Windfahne,  Das  Fltigelhaus,  Die  Gdste, 
Die  Echostube,  and  Die  weiten  Wege. 
That  popular  success  story  Die  Zauber- 
geige  reminds  one  of  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  .\merican  novelist  who  is  re¬ 
viewed  condescendingly  or  not  at  all  by 
the  critics  but  is  adored  by  the  reading 
public.  Christoph  Mahr  is  another  suc¬ 
cess  story  which  has  an  impressive  lesson 
of  cheerfulness  and  courage.  Engelhorn 
Nachfolger  list  thirteen  of  Kurt  Kluge’s 
books  which  arc  now  available. — H.K.L. 

«  Albert  Talhoff.  Das  Wunder.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Raschcr.  1948.  91  pages.  5.80 
Sw.  fr. — “The  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor.”  Bridgittc  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  a  hat-shop.  Her  mother 
had  an  iron  shaped  like  a  steamship  ,  id 
a  cloth<ovcrcd  board.  One  day  Bridgittc 
was  stricken  with  a  strange  paralysis. 
Tfic  doctor  could  not  cure  it.  So  she  lay 
helpless  in  her  attic. 

But  the  vision  of  an  angel  brought 
her  a  sense  of  the  divine,  and  the  healing 
of  the  broken  wing  of  a  yellow-hammer 
stirred  the  secret  powers  of  healing  in 
her  own  body.  Her  recovery  is  “das 
Wunder.”  Faith  and  love  still  live. — 
Rollin  Pease.  University  of  Arizona. 

^  Georg  von  dcr  Vring.  Magda  Gott. 

Miinchen.  Piper.  1948.  207  pages. — 
There  arc  three  remarkable  things 
about  this  unpretentious  story  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  find  each  other  in 
spite  of  difficulties  more  spiritual  than 


material.  First,  though  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  “action,”  reader  interest  is  keen 
and  is  sustained.  Second,  although  the 
events  of  the  story  take  place  during  the 
war,  and  the  heavy  bombing  of  Stuttgart 
plays  an  important  if  not  decisive  role, 
there  arc  no  horrors  and  no  exclamation 
points.  Third,  and  most  to  ’jc  admired, 
is  the  quiet  and  unforced  cheerfulness 
of  the  entire  book,  written  by  a  half- 
starving  poet  amid  spiritual  and  material 
privations  of  the  most  trying  kind.  Here 
is  true  humanism  in  action,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  story  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  and  charm. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan, 
Stanford  University. 

^  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Gedichte.  Basel. 

Schwabc.  1948.  72  pages.  3  Sw.  fr. 
— Beauty,  richness  and  perfection  of 
lyric  expression  can  not  lie  “reviewed” 
— but  it  can  be  asserted  that  they  arc 
here  immaculately  present.  The  charm 
of  these  poems  lies  in  the  fusion  of  pro¬ 
found  religious  metaphysics  with  ex¬ 
quisite  form  nourished  by  all  that  is  clas 
sic.  The  fullness,  roundness  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  Greek  presence  is  subdy  in¬ 
terfused  with  a  religious  wisdom  know¬ 
ing  the  transitoriness  of  all  the  glories 
of  this  world.  One  example: 

Naehkjang 

Ein  Tcil  von  Dir  ist  allcrn  bcigemischt, 

Was  ich  zunachst  gewahr  und  in  dcr  Feme: 
Ein  Tcil  von  meincm  friiheren  Blick  crlischt, 
Scit  ich  in  Dir  die  Welt  aufs  neu  crlcrne, 

Du  lachst  mir  aus  dem  Blick  dcr  Morgensterne, 
Und  noch  die  Nchlung,  die  sic  nun  vcrwischt, 
Enthalt  an  ihrem  Rande  Dein  Vcrschweben — 
Schon  ist  dcr  Alltag.  Einfach  ist  das  I..ebcn: 
Ein  Tcil  von  Dir  ist  allem  beigcmischt. 

— Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Heinrich  \\’blffiin.  Die  l{lassische 

Kunst.  Basel.  Schwal)c.  8th  cd.,  1948. 
299  pages,  ill.  24  Sw.  fr. — The  eighth 
edition  of  this  wcll-knowm  work  is  re¬ 
printed  from  the  sixth  edition,  corrected 
by  the  author,  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth 
year.  The  numerous  illustrations  have 
been  enlarged  and  give  a  large  part  of 
the  best  painting  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  including  many  pictures  by  An- 
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(irca  del  Sarto,  who  is  here  raised  almost 
to  the  level  of  Ratfael,  Leonardo,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Titian.  Even  in  one’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  lovely  forms  of  this 
period  in  Italy  one  can  realize  the  rea¬ 
son,  almost  of  necessity,  of  a  reaction 
against  their  over-emphasis,  fullness, 
and  richness.  In  this  reaction,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  El  Greco  and  the  Spanish  art¬ 
ists,  significance  and  inner  beauty  of 
character  replaced  external  perfection  of 
form  and  idealized  beauty.  Finally  this 
reaction  was  to  dwindle  into  insignifi¬ 
cant  ungainliness  without  the  inner 
beauty.  “Every  generation,’’  says  Wolf- 
flin,  “sees  its  own  likeness  in  the  world.” 
The  world,  as  seen  by  the  Renaissance 
artists,  was  discreet  and  spacious,  and 
religion  was  the  binding  spirit  of  its 
formal  classicism.  Modern  art,  while  ex¬ 
ploring  realistic,  popular  and  exotic 
avenues,  has  no  such  unifying  influence. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first  deals  individually  with  the  great 
painters,  the  second  explains  the  new 
thought  and  the  new  sense  of  beauty  and 
composition  in  the  Renaissance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  index. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Oskar  Jancke.  Der  widerrufliche 
Fussweg.  Glossen  zur  deutschen 
Sprache.  Bad  Worishofen.  Drei-Saulen. 
1948.  239  pages.  7.50  mk. — In  this  col¬ 
lection  of  96  short  essays,  Jancke  draws 
in  part  on  two  earlier  volumes,  JJnd 
bitten  wir  Sle  and  Restlos  erledigt?  And, 
as  before,  he  takes  some  of  the  dubious 
current  locutions  in  German  apart,  so 
to  speak,  exposes  the  fallacy  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  logic,  grammar,  or  whatever, 
and  usually  makes  them  ridiculous  by 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  as  when  he 
writes  a  sentence  over  a  page  long  to 
show  the  folly  of  the  overlong  sentence, 
or  in  such  delightful  bits  of  foolery  as 
Der  Schreibstotterer,  p m  um,  Fahrt  mit 
HIndernissen,  and  many  others.  Else¬ 
where  he  waxes  effectively  didactic,  as  in 
Das  hasslichste  Wort,  or  Total  und 
janatisch,  or  Gross-Einsatz,  and  speaks 
as  one  having  authority. 

His  thinking  is  precise,  his  under¬ 


standing  of  the  functions  of  language 
profound,  his  distinctions  sharply  seen 
and  clearly  formulated.  Anyone  who 
has  a  feeling  for  the  niceties  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  will  derive  keen  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of  this  book. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Friedrich  Dessauer.  Der  Fall  Galilei 
und  wir.  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
Knecht.  1947. 81  pages.  (Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943  by  Raber,  Luzern.) — Pro¬ 
fessor  Oessauer  presents  in  effect  a  short 
monograph  on  a  phase  of  the  persecution 
of  a  scientific  thinker  by  the  church  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century.  He  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  new  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  history  of  astronomy  but  this  is 
not  his  purpose  as  becomes  clear  in  his 
seventh  chapter  entitled  . . .  und  Wir . . .? 

In  this  last  chapter  he  emphasizes  a 
point  that  has  recently  entered  frequent¬ 
ly  into  the  discussion  of  the  future  of 
sciences,  namely  whether  science  should 
be  purely  materialistic  and  should  not 
submit  to  the  tempering  effect  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  other  spiritual  considerations. 
The  author  feels  that  present-day  sci¬ 
ence  entirely  ignores  the  necessity  of 
the  spiritual  point  of  view.  He  fails  to 
differentiate  in  this  connection  between 
Church,  as  represented  by  dogma  which 
convicted  Galileo,  and  religion  as  any 
man’s  spiritual  awareness.  Whether  the 
Inquisitor  in  Pisa  in  1613  was  upset  by 
the  phrases  in  the  Bible  referring  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun  or  whether  in  1948 
Trofim  Lysenko  is  upset  about  the  find¬ 
ings  of  geneticists  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  Communist  Bible  (Marx’s  writ¬ 
ings)  is  very  much  the  same  in  principle 
and  neither  case  is  concerned  with  re¬ 
ligion  but  only  with  dogma.  Honest  sci¬ 
entific  truths  can  not  be  suppressed  for 
many  centuries  by  any  dogmatic  stand. 
Whether  the  scientist  involved  is  a 
Christian,  a  Mohamedan,  a  Jew,  or  an 
agnostic  remains  irrelevant  and  imma¬ 
terial. — Pieter  FI.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Orient  und 
Ol^zident.  Hamburg.  Dulk.  1948. 
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399  pages. — In  the  variety  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  content,  this  volume  makes  me 
think  of  a  magazine  all  written  by  one 
man.  It  has  the  lack  of  unity  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  periodical  from  other 
forms  of  collective  publication;  it  also 
has  the  immediacy  and  charm  which  a 
good  magazine  should  and  usually  does 
have,  while  the  apparendy  haphazard 
sequence  of  topics  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  being  too  aware  of  the 
singleness  of  authorship.  From  a  per¬ 
spicacious  essay  on  Martial  we  shiR  to 
travel  sketches  from  Rhodes  and  letters 
from  Mondello  (Sicily);  a  study  of  the 
Odes  of  KJopstock  precedes  an  illumi¬ 
nating  commentary  on  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  followed  by  brief  but 
helpful  sketches  of  the  Persian  poets 
Omar,  Sadi,  and  Hafis.  A  stimulating 
discussion  of  symmetry  as  a  theoretical 
concept  and  a  practical  guide  goes  over 
— without  specific  linking  — into  a  fas¬ 
cinating  study  of  the  Park,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Italian,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  styles.  The  essay  on  Galiani,  which 
concludes  the  volume,  is  in  a  number 
of  respects  parallel  to  that  on  Martial,  so 
that  the  series,  roughly  speaking,  returns 
to  its  beginning. 

Everywhere  Jiinger  reveals  erudition, 
originality,  and  insight,  and  his  own 
style  is  exemplary.  Lovers  of  the  essay 
will  derive  a  keen  pleasure  from  these 
pages. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Neue  Studien. 

Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1948. 
187  pages. — Four  essays  on  Goethe, 
Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche’s  philosophy,  and 
the  author’s  novel  Joseph  und  seine 
Briider  make  a  well  written  and  delight¬ 
ful  volume.  They  are  mainly  chips  from 
Mann’s  literary  work-shop.  The  Goethe 
reflections  and  studies  belong  with 
Mann’s  Goethe  novel;  the  Nietzsche  is 
almost  a  key  to  the  hero  of  Dr.  Faustus. 
And  Joseph  und  seine  Briider  is  an  apol¬ 
ogy:  the  author  defends  himself  against 
the  skeptics,  who  do  not  understand  why 
a  well-told  Biblical  talc  should  be  told 
over  again.  The  Dostoevsky  essay  is  a 


very  brief  sketch  occasioned  by  an 
American  edition  of  some  of  Mann’s 
minor  works.  The  theme  running 
through  all  four  essays  is  the  central 
theme  of  all  Thomas  Mann’s  work,  the 
relation  of  genius  to  the  abnormal,  and 
of  the  esthetic  to  the  practical. — G.  M. 

^  Jacobus  Weidenmann.  Fiirchte  dich 
nicht!  Der  Mensch  und  der  Tod. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1944.  298  pages.  14.80 
Sw.  fr. — “  ‘Fiirchte  dich  nicht!’  habc  ich 
als  Titcl  mcincs  Buches  fiber  den  Tod 
gcwahlt.  Damit  zeige  ich  an,  dass  ich 
nicht  bloss  etwas  oricnticren  will  fiber 
die  Problcmc  dcs  Todcs,  sondern  Such- 
enden,  dem  Tod  angstlich  entgegen- 
schauenden  Menschen  cine  klcine  Hilfc 
spenden  mochtc  .  .  .  Die  Biologic  weist 
mit  allcr  Eindcutigkeit  nach:  Erstens, 
dcr  Tod  sci  cine  notwendige  Einrich- 
tung  dcr  Natur  von  hochstcr  Weisheit; 
zweitens,  die  Verwesung  sci  cine  bio- 
logischc  Funktion,  die  restlos  im  Dienst 
am  Lcbcn  stcht;  drittens,  dcr  Tod  trctc 
auch  dort  cin,  wo  kcincrlci  Sfinde  als 
Ursachc  in  Fragc  kommen  konne.” 

With  what  seems  to  me  exceptional 
clarity,  including  the  unflinching  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  findings  of  biological  sci¬ 
ence,  a  Swiss  pastor  inquires  here  into 
the  manifold  questions  and  problems 
which  the  phenomenon  of  death — itself 
an  unsolved  and  unsolvable  problem,  as 
he  points  out — places  before  every  think¬ 
ing  person.  While  he  docs  not  claim  to 
offer  any  simple  and  easy  recipe  for 
overcoming  the  fear  of  death,  I  think 
no  one  could  read  these  pages  attentive¬ 
ly  without  a  clarification  and  therefore 
an  improvement  of  his  own  attitude  to¬ 
ward  that  mysterious  happening  which 
none  can  escape  but  which  can  appear 
as  blessing  or  curse,  escape  or  fulfill¬ 
ment. — Bayard  O.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

One  of  the  handsomest  magazines  on 
the  continent  is  the  new  review  Mexico 
en  el  Arte,  published  by  the  Institute 
Nacional  dc  Bellas  Artes,  Mexico  City, 
and  edited  by  Jaime  (iarcia  Terres  and 
Francisco  Diaz  dc  Leon. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  ‘'Head-Liners") 


it  Yuen  Ren  Chao.  Mandarin  Primer. 

viii  336  pages.  $6. — Character 
Text  for  Mandarin  Primer.  144  pages. 
|4.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1948. — These  companion  texts 
constitute  a  happy  marriage  of  Leonard 
Bloomheld  methodology  and  the  war¬ 
time  army  system  of  intense  language 
study.  For  this  reason  it  is  possible  that 
the  linguistic  terminology  employed 
might  be  difficult  for  one  with  little  or 
no  background  in  linguistic  study.  The 
author  sometimes  attempts  to  crowd  into 
a  few  pithy  paragraphs  material  and  in¬ 
formation  that  should  either  be  expand¬ 
ed  or  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
one  who  easily  follows  the  terminology 
the  first  two  parts  offer  an  excellently 
executed  yet  concisely  stated  body  of  in¬ 
formation  covering  a  vast  area  of  lan¬ 
guage  study  (pronunciation,  dialects, 
syntax,  morphemes,  sandhi,  etc.). 

Use  of  the  Gwoyeu  Romatzyh,  or 
National  Romanization,  rather  than  the 
Wade-Giles  system  of  transliteration  is 
a  bold  step  in  the  right  direction.  Nu¬ 
merous  attempts  have  been  made  so  to 
romanize  the  Chinese  language  that  not 
only  the  aspirate-unaspirate  difference 
would  be  clearly  defined  but  also  that  the 
tones  would  be  indicated.  These  two 
difficulties  have  been  passably  solved  by 
use  of  the  Gwoyeu  Romatzyh.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  romanization  is  made 
that  much  easier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  more  complicated.  There  is,  however, 
less  danger  of  misinterpretation  of  a 
romanized  text  since  the  tone  is  indi¬ 
cated.  That  is,  the  chance  of  misinterpre¬ 
tation  because  of  homophonous  ele¬ 
ments  is  greatly  reduced  by  tonal  spell¬ 
ing. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  companion  volume. 
Character  Text  for  Mandarin  Primer, 
did  not  use  the  printed  character.  But 
this  weakness  is  far  outweighed  by  the 


composition,  selection  and  organization 
of  the  text  itself. 

Admittedly  the  two  volumes  consti¬ 
tute  an  “intensive  course”;  certainly 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  necessary 
memorization  required;  but  it  appears 
to  be  so  arranged  that  “if  hard  enough 
work  is  done  at  the  start”  the  student  is 
led  through  natural  stages  to  a  fairly 
comprehensive  grasp  of  one  phase  of 
the  multi-faceted  Chinese  language. — 
Percy  Buchanan.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Wvidy  Maresh.  Hoch  Morgaansen. 

Praha.  Hdrany.  1948.  251  pages.  95 
k5. — Hasek’s  Schweii^,  the  Good  Sol¬ 
dier,  reckoned  by  many  the  best  Czech 
book  of  the  1914-18  period,  has  a  recent 
rival  in  this  biographical  novel.  The 
central  character  is  Hansi  Ybarra  Mor¬ 
gaansen,  a  young  man  of  doubtful  an¬ 
cestry  and  nationality,  whose  main  am¬ 
bition  is  to  become  chief  magistrate  of 
his  village.  As  long  as  he  is  on  the  out¬ 
side  looking  in,  he  is  volubly  critical  of 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  But 
when  he  has  achieved  his  aim,  he  grows 
more  tolerant  and  succumbs  in  time  to 
every  sort  of  crookedness  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  help  him  make  himself  secure. 
He  loses  his  ()osition,  but  in  time  he  re¬ 
pents  of  his  opportunisms,  develops 
strength  of  character,  and  recovers  the 
office  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  selfishness. 

This  lucid  and  moving  story  is,  we 
understand,  likely  to  appear  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  version. — Robert  H.  Donovan.  To¬ 
ronto. 

*  H.  C.  Andersen.  Romers^e  Dag- 
bdger.  Paul  V.  Rubow  and  H.  Top- 
s0e-jensen,  eds.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1947.  177  pages  -|-  map.  13.50  kr. — 
These  Roman  Diaries  by  the  beloved 
Danish  master  of  the  fairy  tale  deal  with 
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his  four  visits  to  Italy  in  the  years  1833- 
34,  1840-41,  1846,  and  1861.  Of  these, 
the  first  one  was  of  longest  duration  and 
most  important;  influences  from  it  can 
be  seen  in  several  of  Andersen’s  major 
literary  works,  including  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  As  pointed  out  by  Professor  Rubow 
in  his  introduction,  that  long  sojourn  in 
Italy  also  contributed  life  and  color  to 
Andersen’s  stories  and  fairy  tales. 

The  diaries  not  only  record  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experiences  and  testify  to  his 
powers  of  observation  and  his  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Rome’s  architectural  and 
sculptural  glories,  but  also  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  his  temperament  and 
emotional  life.  As  might  be  expected, 
numerous  celebrities  in  the  realms  of  art 
and  letters  move  across  the  stage  in  these 
diaries,  and  Andersen’s  comments  on  his 
associations  with  these  noted  contem¬ 
poraries  of  his  are  frequently  revealing. 

The  editors  have  added  much  to  the 
appeal  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
diaries  with  their  explanatory  notes  on 
Andersen’s  extensive  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  the  influence  of 
his  Italian  visits  on  his  writings. — Rich- 
ard  Bec\.  University  of  North  Dakota. 

^  Jens  Christian  Bay.  ]ohn  Robertsons 

Danmarl^srejse  og  andre  store  Be- 
givenheder.  K0benhavn.  Rosenkilde  og 
Baggers.  1947.  63  pages. — Let  no  one 
assume  that  because  J.  C.  Bay  has  retired 
as  head  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  in 
Chicago  his  pen  is  also  emeritus. 
TTie  saga  of  John  Robertson  (nc  j0rgen 
Rasmussen  in  Skydebjerg  on  Fyen),  re¬ 
spected  worthy  of  Nyborg  (Plymouth 
County,  Neb.),  and  his  family’s  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  “det  gamle  Land”  is  a  worthy  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  already  imposing  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Bayana.  Life  around  the  cracker 
barrel  in  Hansen  and  Robertson’s  gen¬ 
eral  store  in  Plymouth  forms  the  second 
part  of  this  humorous  but  understand¬ 
ing  portrayal  of  Danish-American  char¬ 
acter. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  Library. 

^  Lauritz  Schebye  Vedel  Simonsen. 

Boeger  og  deres  Sl(aebne.  Kpben- 


havn.  Rosenkilde  og  Baggers.  1946.  161 
pages.  12  kr. — This  reprint  of  a  famous 
antiquarian  work  published  in  1813  has 
much  to  tell  the  modern  collector  of 
books  and  manuscripts.  Techniques,  spe¬ 
cific  collections,  and  bibliography  arc 
discussed  with  a  facility  matched  only 
by  Frognall  Dibden  among  Simonsen’s 
contemporaries.  The  introduction  by 
Volmcr  Rosenkilde  and  the  illustrations 
by  Axel  Nygaard  contribute  much  to¬ 
ward  the  understanding  of  this  century- 
and-a-half-old  book  about  books. — 
L.  5.  T. 

^  Universal  Hvem  Hvor  Hvad.  K0- 
benhavn.  Politiken.  1948.  670  pages. 
9  kr. — The  second  edition  in  this  decade 
of  the  almanac  which  is,  under  normal 
conditions,  published  yearly  by  Politik¬ 
en,  the  great  Copenhagen  daily.  Because 
of  irregular  publication,  the  almanac 
gives  topical  information  covering  the 
entire  14-year  period  from  1934  to  1948, 
instead  of  covering  only  a  year  at  a  time. 
This  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to  general 
information  of  more  enduring  interest. 
Hvem  Hvor  Hvad  covers  nearly  every 
significant  aspect  of  Danish  life,  from 
notable  crimes  in  Denmark  in  the  last 
60  years  to  the  insignia  of  Danish  trade 
unions,  from  Danish  fur-bearing  animals 
to  a  map  of  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Copenhagen. 

A  detailed  chronology  of  World  War 
II,  a  Who’s  Who  of  international  poli¬ 
tics,  an  illustrated  history  of  important 
inventions,  and  a  number  of  other  fea¬ 
tures  exceed  the  scope  of  strictly  local 
interest.  Many  illustrations,  maps,  tables 
— some  of  them  in  color — accompany 
the  text.  Some  of  the  statistical  tables 
are  brightened  by  presentations  in  car¬ 
toon  form.  A  very  competent  and  enjoy¬ 
able  reference  book. — Paul  L.  Garvin. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Johannes  j0rgensen.  Gamle  Adres- 
ser.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947. 
102  pages.  6.75  kr. — j0rgensen  has 
named  this  collection  after  the  first  es¬ 
say.  The  spirit  of  the  collection  is  given 
better  by  a  paper  entitled  ‘‘The  Bridge 
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over  the  0rcsund.”  Telling  of  a  project 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  narrow  waters 
which  divide  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the 
Danish  author  expresses  the  wish  that 
there  were  more  travel,  intellectual  as 
well  as  physical,  between  these  countries. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  through 
translation.  Translation  between  lan¬ 
guages  as  close  as  are  Swedish  and  Dan¬ 
ish!  Practising  what  he  preaches,  Mr. 
j0rgensen  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  (all 
the  war  years  .^)  at  Vadstena  on  Lake 
Vattern  and  seems  as  immersed  in  local 
traditions  as  any  Swede  could  be.  He 
and  Sigrid  Undset  represented  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  respectively  at  the 
burial  of  Verner  von  Heidenstam,  who 
had  lived  by  this  lake.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  after  these  lands  had  been  overrun 
by  CJermany  and  there  were  Germans  in 
neutral  Sweden.  “To  free  Sweden’s 
great  skald”  were  his  words.  In  lighter 
vein  we  find  a  sympathetic  essay  on 
Swedish  ceremoniousness  in  address,  en¬ 
titled  Farbror.  Because  it  is  accurate 
even  the  “touchiest”  Swede  will  like  it. 
— Leslie  F.  Smith.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

**  Kompas  der  Nederlandse  Letter- 
l{unde.  Clara  Eggink,  J.  C.  Bloem, 
C.  J.  Kelk,  Ed.  Hoornik,  Ad.  Morrien, 
cds.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1947. 
12.50  fl. — This  anthology  of  post-war 
Dutch  literature  was  originally  planned 
as  a  literary  year-book.  This  scheme  had 
to  be  abandoned.  After  considerable 
difficulty,  selected  contributions  from 
126  authors  written  for  this  work  or  at 
least  not  published  elsewhere  have  been 
included.  There  is  no  introduction.  The 
selections,  prose  and  poetry,  are  pre¬ 
sented  alphabetically  by  authors.  Some 
writers  are  represented  by  both  prose 
and  poetry.  There  is  a  short  bio-biblio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  each  author  and 
there  are  portraits  of  nearly  all.  Most  of 
the  matter  is  very  readable.  The  book 
will  have  reference  value,  although  the 
bibliographies  are  admittedly  not  com¬ 
plete. — T.  IF.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 


^  Ida  G.  M.  Gerhardt.  Buiten  schot. 

Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1947. 
58  pages. — This  poetry  excels  in  serene 
simplicity.  It  is  the  lyric  confession  of  a 
refined,  profoundly  religious  personal¬ 
ity,  whose  leading  principle  seems  to  be 
devotion — devotion  to  God,  to  her  lover, 
to  her  art,  to  her  country.  She  finds  her 
inspiration  in  the  things  of  everyday 
life,  a  dead  swallow,  Veronica  blossoms, 
grasses,  the  folding  of  sheets.  But  the 
magic  of.  her  language  lifts  these  ordi¬ 
nary  things  into  a  higher  sphere.  The 
reader  has  the  feeling  that  much  remains 
unsaid,  that  back  of  these  lines  is  a  depth 
of  experience  which  language  cannot 
contain.  Their  characteristically  joyous 
spirit  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
gloom  which  prevailed  in  the  prewar 
generation  of  poets. — T.  IF.  L.  Schel¬ 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Bob  Stempels.  Het  ouderhuis.  Den 

Haag.  Stols.  1943.  38  pages.  1.90  fl. 
— A  posthumous  volume  by  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  young  poet  who  died  just  before 
the  war,  before  his  talents  had  had  time 
to  mature.  Nevertheless  some  of  these 
|X)ems  are  finished  masterpieces  which 
the  greatest  poets  might  have  been  proud 
of.  Several  of  the  narrative  sonnets, 
like  Columbus’  Scheepsvoll^,  belong 
with  the  very  best  of  the  genre. — /.  /. 
Strating.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

^  Victor  Westhoff.  Levend  barnsteen. 

Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1948. 
55  pages.  3  g. — These  exquisite  nature- 
poems  are  the  work  of  a  biologist  and 
are  obviously  the  by-product  of  his  stay 
at  Terschelling  and  adjoining  islands  as 
he  studied  the  plant  ecology  of  that  re¬ 
gion.  We  hear  in  them  the  voice  of  a 
scientist  whose  poetic  sensitivity  has  been 
not  hampered  but  enriched  by  his  sci¬ 
entific  talent  and  activity.  In  his  poems 
he  arrives  at  a  pleasing  synthesis  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  lyric-visionary  such 
as  a  writer  has  rarely  achieved.  With  his 
excellent  command  of  language  and 
technique  he  often  gives  a  plastic  picture 
of  shore  and  sea,  and  of  specific  mani¬ 
festations  of  plant  and  animal  life.  His 
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poetry  differs  fundamentally  from  that 
of  such  masters  as  Gorter,  Verwey,  and 
Guido  Gezelle.  It  deals  with  nature  her¬ 
self,  not  merely  with  an  individual’s  re¬ 
actions  to  nature. — T.  U''.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

*  Jan  Greshoff.  Zwancn  pestcn.  (Vol. 

Ill  of  the  Collected  Worl{^s).  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Van  Kampen  and  Querido. 
1948.  322  pages. — Swans,  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  are  ridiculous  birds:  they  think 
themselves  wonderfully  fine,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  they  are  vain,  stupid,  vulgar — and 
dangerous.  The  world  of  literature  and 
art  is  full  of  swans:  narrow  moralists, 
self-appointed  censors,  solemn  pedants, 
members  of  academies  (“in  green  mon¬ 
key  suits”),  writers-for-hire,  propagan¬ 
dists,  and  ignorant  pretenders.  They  all 
need  to  be  pestered.  This  the  author  does 
with  evident  enjoyment,  using  paradox, 
exaggeration,  and  some  very  plain 
speaking.  There  are  imaginary  dia¬ 
logues,  “replies”  to  friends  and  foes, 
soliloquies  ( 1936-1939!  Hitler  and  Mus¬ 
solini  on  the  horizon!),  and  some  typical 
Greshoff  epigrams.  Critical  prejudice 
and  ignorance  are  pitilessly  exposed, 
with  chapter  and  verse  cited.  An  official 
propaganda  guide  to  Dutch  literature 
receives  a  particularly  stinging  casti¬ 
gation. 

The  book  contains  much  sound, 
though  incidental,  philosophical  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  free  spirit  is  exhorted  but  is 
advised  to  protect  its  freedom  by  feign¬ 
ing  submission  to  “middle-class  moral¬ 
ity.”  Permeating  the  book  is  the  author’s 
basic  aesthetic  and  critical  creed:  art  is 
the  revelation  of  what  is  human,  no 
more,  no  less.  The  book  is  full  of  en¬ 
lightening  criticism  of  Dutch  and 
French  literature.  There  is  also  much 
expert  comment  on  painters  and  paint¬ 
ing.  An  informative,  entertaining,  and 
spirited  volume. — M.  ten  Hoor.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama. 

^  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya.  Ufe 
and  Myself.  Vol.  Dawn  Approach¬ 
ing  Noon.  Bombay.  Nalanda.  1948.  222 
pages.  |3. — This  high-caste  author  re¬ 


lates  his  experience  in  growing  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  break-down  of  the  old  norms  of 
caste,  under  the  waning  British-Western 
control  and  leadership.  He  tells  his  story 
frankly,  factually,  revealing  his  inner 
life  at  the  center  of  the  social-ethical  en¬ 
vironment. 

First  in  significance  is  the  complete 
dominance  of  culture-leadership  by  Brit¬ 
ish  standards  in  the  India  that  is  coming 
to  an  end.  All  educated,  social-economic 
leadership  was  subject  to  it.  Second,  the 
slow  and  certain  breaking  away  of  the 
New  India  from  this  control.  Nor  India 
only;  the  East  is  on  the  march.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  domination  of  the 
many  by  the  few.  The  brief,  cogent  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  book  makes  this  clear, 
from  the  author’s  point  of  view.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  West  saw  it  clearly; 
equally  well,  if  the  East  were  not  to  fall 
into  the  old  rut  of  errors  worn  in  the 
road  of  history  by  the  people  who  be¬ 
came  mighty  and  came  to  make  an  idol 
of  power.  The  signs  are  not  good  so  far. 
History  should  not  forever  repeat  its 
tragic  tale. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

^  Myra  Cadwaladcr  Hole.  Bartoloml 
Mitre:  A  Poet  in  Action.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.  1947.  206  pages. 
$2.80. — A  competent,  accurate,  thesis- 
type  biography  of  the  great  Argentinian 
Bartolomc  Mitre.  Book  I,  Prologue  to 
Power,  describes  Mitre’s  early  years  in 
Argentina,  his  military  studies  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  and  his  exile  on  the  West  Coast. 
Book  II,  Matter  of  History,  narrates 
.Mitre’s  role  in  the  affairs  of  his  day, 
from  the  fall  of  Rosas,  through  Mitre’s 
presidency  and  the  war  with  Paraguay, 
to  his  virtual  retirement  in  1901.  Book 
III,  Man  of  Letters,  gives  a  good  account 
of  Mitre  as  a  writer.  This  book  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  factual  material.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  criticism  is  that  the  title 
reveals  a  certain  naivete  concerning  the 
role  of  poets  in  running  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Victor  Hugo  would  have  been 
pleased,  but  this  reviewer  would  have 
preferred  “A  Historian  in  Action.” — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 
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Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger~ 
mans  in  Maryland.  Twenty-sixth 
Report.  1945.  Baltimore.  337  St.  Paul 
Place.  56  pages. — This  is  the  first  report 
of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Maryland  to  apr-'»r  since  1942. 
It  seems  probable  that  .he  spacing  of 
three  years  may  be  adopted  as  a  regular 
practice  for  the  future.  As  usual,  the  re¬ 
port  is  a  mine  of  resurrected  historical 
material.  Two  of  the  papers  deal  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  early  history  of  German 
Catholics  in  Maryland  and  one  reviews 
the  history  of  a  single  Lutheran  parish 
in  Baltimore.  There  is  also  a  history  of 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Gymnastic 
movement  in  that  city.  One  paper  sur¬ 
veys  the  contributions  of  the  ^rman 
clement  to  the  growth  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  The  Society’s  “Report,” 
some  interesting  historical  letters,  and  a 
necrology  help  round  out  a  fine  array 
of  source  material. —  W.  A.  W. 


is  definitely  gone.  He  regrets  it,  because 
in  a  certain  respect  these  endless  strug¬ 
gles  between  various  power-groupings 
did  help  to  keep,  if  only  in  a  crude  and 
elementary  way,  a  sense  of  values.  They 
begot  initiative,  courage,  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  What  is  to  take  its  place  he  sur¬ 
mises  may  be  some  kind  of  a  new  World 
Syndicate  based  on  two  or  three  over¬ 
whelmingly  great  states.  He  does  not, 
however,  despair.  He  courageously  ad¬ 
vises  hi$  countrymen  to  recognize  and 
atone  for  their  faults  and  crimes  of  the 
past,  and  closes  with  a  difficult  meta¬ 
physical  chapter  which  suggests  the 
philosophical  basis  for  a  spiritual  “break¬ 
through”  to  a  new  life. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

*  Shmuel  Yosef  Agnon.  Days  of  Awe. 

New  York.  Schocken.  1948.  300 
pages.  $3.50. — On  comparing  the  orig¬ 
inal  Hebrew  (Yamim  Noraim,  reviewed 
in  Bool(s  Abroad,  Summer  1947,  p.  350), 
with  the  English  version,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
character  of  the  original  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  The  style,  a  mixture  of  quasi- 
archaic  and  refreshing  simplicity,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Agnon,  and  rather  natural  to  the 
sources  culled,  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
English  translation. 

This  is  a  veritable  miscellany.  Along¬ 
side  the  chronicling  of  tragic  events  in 
Jewish  history  that  gave  rise  to  certain 
liturgical  poetry,  there  are  comments  on 
the  meaning  of  ceremonies,  personal 
anecdotes  about  the  attitude  and  be¬ 
havior  of  spiritual  leaders  in  connection 
with  the  observances  of  these  holy  days, 
and  illuminating  parables  and  stories. 
Especially  revealing  are  the  reported 
arguments  between  Jewish  great  men, 
from  Mosheh  Rabenu  (Moses  our  Mas¬ 
ter)  down  to  latter-day  rabbis,  and  God, 
in  an  effort  to  prevail  upon  Him  to  be 
lenient  in  the  face  of  transgression. 

The  book  offers  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of 
lore  and  liturgy  which,  through  the  ages 
and  in  many  lands,  grew  up  around  the 
days  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  set  aside  for 


Alfred  Weber.  Farewell  to  European 
History  or  the  Conquest  of  Nihilism. 
R.  F.  C.  Hull,  tr.  New  Haven.  Yale 
University  Press.  1948.  xx-(-204  pages. 
$3.75. — Like  Professor  Meinecke’s  The 
German  Catastrophe,  this  is  a  scholarly, 
philosophical,  soul-searching  analysis  of 
the  deeper  causes  and  meanings  of  the 
war  and  European  development.  Weber, 
who  was  forced  out  of  his  professorship 
at  Heidelberg,  wrote  it  in  the  last  months 
of  the  war  when  he  saw  that  Germany’s 
collapse  was  inevitable.  Going  back 
over  the  unique  cultural  and  s<x:iologi- 
cal  history  of  Eurof)c  of  the  past  thou¬ 
sand  years,  he  analyzes  the  significance 
of  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  Pascal,  and  the  18th  century 
Enlightenment.  Then  comes  the  explo¬ 
sive  dynamism  and  nihilism  of  the  past 
century  and  a  half.  His  chapter  on 
Nietzsche  and  the  Catastrophe  is  the 
longest,  finest,  and  most  forceful  in  this 
very  interesting  study. 

By  Farewell  to  European  History 
Weber  means  that  the  old  political  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  the  free  competition  of 
large  and  small  relatively  loosely-knit 
contiguous  states  that  we  have  known 
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sclf-scarching  and  moral  account-taking: 
The  Days  of  Awe. — 5.  Lomanitz.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  University. 

^  Victor  Lange.  Modern  German 

Literature,  1870-1940.  Ithaca.  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Press.  1945.  223  pages. 
$2.50.  —  It  is  the  hope  of  Professor 
I^nge  that  his  book  will  find  favor  with 
readers  whose  main  interests  lie  out¬ 
side  the  more  recent  developments  in 
Cxerman  literature.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  however,  that  the  little  work  will 
also  stimulate  specialists  in  the  field  and 
perhaps  produce  integrating  effects  on 
their  cultural  horizons.  A  reader  of  any 
sort  may  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
grasping  the  full  import  of  highly  syn¬ 
thetic  formulations.  While  the  author 
tends  to  formulate  particulars  in  inclu¬ 
sive  wholes,  he  gets  pretty  much  away 
from  the  varied  isms  that  have  appeared 
in  German  literature  since  the  eighteen- 
eighties.  Here  are  the  chapter  headings 
(with  high  lights  indicated  in  paren¬ 
theses):  I.  Perspectives  (Nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  background  plus  naturalism).  II. 
The  Anti-Alexanders  (Nietzsche,  HofT- 
mannsthal,  Rilke,  CJeorge).  III.  Irony 
and  Resolution  (Thomas  Mann,  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann,  Spitteler,  Wedekind,  Was- 
sermann,  Paul  Ernst).  IV.  Coherence 
Gone  (Tlie  decade  1914-24;  but  inner 
coherence  did  not  entirely  disappear, 
even  in  Expressionism).  V.  Recollection 
and  Recovery  (Two  more  revolutionary 
decades — a  thickening  array  of  names 
and  dates  —  individual  outlines  less 
clear).  VI.  The  Threatened  Heritage 
(The  Nazis  and  German  Literature). 
TTie  last  chapter  is  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  67-page  bibliography. — W.  A.  W. 

Archer  Taylor.  The  Literary  Riddle 

before  1600.  Berkeley  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  University  of  California  Press. 
1948.  131  pages.  $2.75. — Dr.  Taylor’s 
brief  book  is  a  survey  of  his  field,  pre¬ 
liminary,  no  doubt,  to  an  attempt  at 
definitive  treatment.  After  ten  pages  of 
differentiation  between  popular  and  lit¬ 
erary  riddles,  he  outlines  what  is  known 
about  the  literary  riddle  in  Chinese, 


Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ro¬ 
man,  Byzantine,  Medieval,  and  Renais¬ 
sance  literature.  A  bibliography  of  168 
entries  is  appended.  The  student  of  the 
literary  riddle  will  find  the  book  useful 
as  a  report  of  progress. — John  Paul 
Pritchard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Isaak  Babel.  Benya  Krif^,  the  Gang¬ 
ster,  and  Other  Storiet.  New  York. 
Schocken.  1948.  122  pages.  $1.50. — 
Translated  from  the  Ru  sian  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky,  and  others, 
these  ten  stories  make  enjoyable  reading. 
TEe  first  group  of  three  are  filled  with 
rare  humor.  Tliey  narrate  the  exploits 
of  a  Jewish  scapegrace  whose  wit  and 
fighting  spirit  brought  him  more  fame 
than  fortune:  He  became  “king  of  the 
gangsters  of  Odessa.’’  Highly  interesting 
and  richly  interwoven  with  autobio¬ 
graphical  material  are  the  three  entitled 
A  Jewish  Boy  and  the  four  grouped  in 
the  chapter  The  Revolution.  They  deal 
with  the  pogroms  of  1905;  the  ambitions 
of  the  oppressed  proletariat;  the  Odessa 
prodigy  factory  (where  Elman,  Zimbal- 
ist,  Ciabrilowitsch  and  Heifetz  origin- 
inated);  Utopian  idealists;  the  sacrifices 
of  the  conservative  Jews  during  the 
Revolution  of  1917,  as  contrasted  with 
the  intrigues  of  those  who  tried  to  as-- 
similate  themselves. 

Why  did  Babel  stop  writing  his  ex¬ 
cellent  stories  in  1935,  when  he  was 
only  41?  The  non-Russian  world  heard 
from  him  last  in  1938,  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  pages  of  reminiscences  of 
his  fatherly  friend  Maxim  Gorky. — R. 
Seiden.  Kansas  City. 

*  Franz  Kafka.  The  Penal  Colony. 

Willa  and  Edwin  Muir,  trs.  New 
York.  Schocken.  1948.  320  pages.  $3. — 
This  attractive  volume  brings  together 
“everything,’’  we  are  told,  “that  Franz 
Kafka  published  during  his  lifetime — 
ail  those  works,  that  is,  which  he  thought 
finished  enough  to  permit  of  their  be¬ 
ing  published.’’  An  appendix,  and  an 
epilogue  by  his  biographer  Max  Brod, 
who  collalx)rated  with  Kafka  in  cer¬ 
tain  works,  complete  the  volume. 
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It  is  perhaps  exaggeration  to  call 
Kafka  “the  most  discussed  writer  of 
our  time,”  but  he  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  “intclligcnsia,”  who  have 
been  much  taken  by  the  strength  and 
vividness  of  his  imagination,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  symbolism,  his  moments  of 
pathos,  and  a  kind  of  distorted  humor, 
which  docs  not  seem  to  this  reviewer 
to  include  a  sense  of  proportion. 

There  arc  those  who  feel  that  true  art 
should  be  coherent;  it  should  include  a 
clear  analysis  of  human  nature  (not 
necessarily  the  abnormal),  and  should 
excite  a  degree  of  sympathy  with  the 
characters  depicted.  I  do  not  find  these 
in  Kafka’s  pages.  Kafka  shows  the  op¬ 
posite  of  realism  (should  one  call  it  un- 
naturalism? ) ,  and  his  work  suggests  the 
dreams  of  a  disordered  mind.  The  story 
In  the  Penal  Colony,  first  printed  in  1919, 
has  a  horrible  prophecy  of  the  prison 
camps  of  World  War  II,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  sinister  mentality  which  gave  birth 
to  them. 

Disagreeable  and  incoherent  as  many 
of  these  sketches  are,  there  is  a  p)ower 
in  them  which  leaves  an  impression  not 
easily  effaced.  But  the  gripping  is  not 
always  pleasant,  the  abnormal  not  al¬ 
ways  helpful,  the  harrowing  not  always 
elevating.  Still  there  are  evidently  many 
intellectuals  who  find  satisfaction  in  this 
sort  of  writing. — Robert  Within gton. 
Smith  College. 

*  Rudolph  Kieve.  The  Sorcerers.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1949.  438 
pages.  $4.— F  rom  the  standpoint  of  a 
conservative  reader  with  Puritan  ances¬ 
tors,  this  story  seems  to  move  from 
Freud  to  Erskine  Caldwell,  thence  from 
Boccaccio  to  Oswald  Spengler.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  free  indulgence  in 
sex  matters,  hedged  by  a  touch  of  syph¬ 
ilis.  All  nobility  is  tarnished  and  de¬ 
bunked,  and  each  character  fades  into 
progressive  disintegration. 

Factual  descriptions  arc  clear.  The 
dramatic  personae  arc  drawn  without 
honor  or  grace.  The  few  pages  of  phi¬ 
losophy  make  an  honorable  attempt  to 
reach  a  definition  of  Man’s  nature  and 


purpose,  but  more  often  bog  down  in 
wordiness,  which  leaves  both  motive 
and  attitude  obscure. 

One  hopes  that  the  clean  air  and  sun¬ 
light  of  New  Mexico  will  move  Mr. 
Kieve  to  leave  out  of  his  next  book  the 
traces  of  that  European  decadence  which 
moved  him  to  put  this  gloomy  bedroom 
Odyssey  into  print. — Rollin  Pease.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona. 

(To  give  the- author  of  the  above  book 
the  best  possible  chance  for  a  ‘‘square 
deal,”  we  submitted  the  book  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  reviewer.  The  other  evaluation  fol¬ 
lows. — The  Editors.) 

There  arc  poignantly  poetic  images 
in  this  prose,  as  ‘‘the  quivering  blister  of 
a  huge  circus  tent”;  there  arc  excellent 
essays  presented  in  the  guise  of  some  in¬ 
dividual’s  share  in  an  evening’s  conver¬ 
sation  or  as  editorials  written  for  a  fic¬ 
titious  journal.  There  arc  other  adorn¬ 
ments  which  could  increase  the  value  of 
the  book  if  in  itself  it  had  any  sort  of 
aesthetic  coherence  or  structure.  The 
theme  aimed  at  would  seem  to  be: 
‘‘Junker  and  Jew”  in  collaboration  and 
antagonism,  exploited  as  a  leitmotiv  in 
(Jerman  history  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  to  the  days  of  the  Weimar 
Republic.  But  Schuck  and  Sulzberger, 
ill-suited  to  collaborate  as  partners  in  a 
beet-sugar  venture,  arc  equally  ill-suited 
to  serve  as  typical  representatives  of 
either  a  class  or  a  problematic  emotional 
state.  The  publisher’s  blurb  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Kieve  is  a  practicing  psychiatrist. 
Should  that  suffice  to  explain  why  this 
mass  of  psychologically  and  psychia- 
trically  credible  details  somehow  refuses 
to  jell  in  a  charactcrological  whole  ? 

This  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  both  copy-editing  and  proof-reading. 
More  than  20%  of  the  pages  form  fac¬ 
ing  pairs  of  uneven  length. — Alexander 
Code.  New  York  City. 

*  John  Lehmann,  cd.  Modern  French 
Short  Stories.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1948.  182  pages.  $3. — The  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  slim  volume  calls  these  14 
contributions  short  stories.  Some  of 
them  arc,  with  all  the  elements  that 
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should  be  there,  but  others  are  mere 
sketches,  pieces  of  stories,  and  at  least 
one  is  pure  non-fiction.  They  were  all 
published  in  New  Writing  between  1936 
and  1946,  and  were  chosen  from  the 
works  of  Gide,  Sartre,  Cassou,  Cham- 
son,  Guilloux,  Nizan,  Giono,  St.  Exu- 
pery,  Devaulx,  and  Glamorgan.  The 
translations  are  very  British.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  value,  if  this  collection  is  to  be 
taken  as  representative,  lies  in  their 
revelation  of  the  French  mentality — pes¬ 
simistic,  egocentric,  fatalistic;  to  these 
Frenchmen  life  ends  with  death.  It  is  a 
world  tragedy  that  most  of  Europe  seems 
to  be  looking  backward.  —  Elizabeth 
Oal(es.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Yitshak  Shenberg.  Under  the  Fig 
Tree.  I.  M.  Last,  tr.  New  York. 

Schocken.  1948.  122  pages.  $1.50. — Five 
stories  of  Palestine. 

Sometimes  we  are  so  engrossed  with 
political  events  and  world-personalities 
that  we  overlook  the  everyday  people 
who  live  below  the  stratum  of  changing 
governments.  Mr.  Shenberg  has  wisely 
chosen  to  sink  the  roots  of  his  writing 
deep  into  the  subsoil  of  the  unschooled 
folk-life  of  his  people.  His  stories  sparkle 
with  the  homely  word-play  of  those  who 
are  chained  to  the  land  and  from  that 
land  garner  a  rich  and  pungent  humor. 
— Rollin  Pease.  University  of  Arizona. 

*  Alexander  Petofi.  Sixty  Poems.  Eu¬ 
genie  Bayard  Pierce  and  Emil  Del- 

mar,  trs.  Budapest.  Petofi  Society  (New 
York.  Johannes  Press).  1948.  78  pages. 
$2.50. — A  well-chosen  selection  of  verse 
from  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Hungarian  poet  whose  poetic  range  in¬ 
cluded  everything  from  love  lyrics  to 
philosophical  meditations. 

The  translators  have  met  skilfully  the 
difficult,  sometimes  insurmountable 
problems  which  are  sure  to  arise  at  times 
in  the  translation  of  poetry.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  they  rendered  a  line-for- 
line  translation  and  followed  the  poet’s 
metrical  and  rhyme  patterns.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  gratifying.  Even  the  love  lyrics, 
some  of  which  have  become  Hungary’s 


best  loved  and  most  beautiful  folk  songs, 
retain  in  these  translations  their  original 
rhythm  and  flavor. 

Professor  Remenyi’s  introduction  is  a 
comprehensive  and  sympathetic  evalu¬ 
ation  of  Petdfi’s  esthetics  and  his  place 
in  European  literature.  The  litde  volume 
is  a  commendable  effort  to  acquaint 
American  readers  with  Hungarian  po¬ 
etry. — Madeleine  Izsal(.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Leo  Spitzer.  Linguistics  and  Lit¬ 
erary  History.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1948.  vii-}-236  pages. 
$3.75. — An  important  authority  on  lin¬ 
guistics,  the  author  of  this  collection  of 
five  essays  has  spent  many  years  of  his 
scholarly  career  in  emphasizing  the  close 
relationship  of  the  two  disciplines,  lin¬ 
guistics  and  literary  history.  “If  it  is 
true  that  there  is  no  value  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  language,”  he  says  in 
the  first  of  the  essays,  “we  can  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  preserve  literary  history,  cultural 
history — or  history.”  So,  the  present  vol¬ 
ume — Professor  Spitzer’s  first  to  be 
printed  in  America — exemplifies  his  al¬ 
ready  well-known  theory  that  the  stylis- 
tician  must  center  first  upon  a  detail 
which  he  has  observed  in  the  style  of  a 
certain  writer;  he  must  proceed,  that  is. 
from  the  surface  to  the  “inward  life- 
center”  of  a  work  of  art.  The  author’s 
theory  is  brilliantly  stated  in  the  first 
essay.  Linguistics  and  Literary  History. 
His  method  of  applying  the  theory  is  il¬ 
lustrated  and  ably  defended  in  the  four 
following  essays.  Linguistic  Perspec- 
tit/ism  in  the  Don  Quijote,  The  "Recit 
de  Theramene,"  The  Style  of  Diderot, 
and  Interpretation  of  an  Ode,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  being  that  of  the  first  stanza  of 
Claudel’s  La  Muse  qui  est  la  Grace. 

The  author’s  theory  is  unquestionably 
sound;  his  method,  however  exciting 
and  illuminating,  is  one  which  might  be 
less  successful  were  the  critic  less  wise 
and  sensitive. — fewel  Wurtzbaugh.  Uni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  The  Emotions: 
Outline  of  a  Theory.  New  York. 
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Philosophical  Library.  1948.  97  pages. 
J2.75. — The  welcome  paradox  of  a  lucid 
Sartre:  the  little  book  is  perfectly  urbane 
in  its  clarity.  The  “classical”  and  psycho¬ 
analytic  theories  of  the  emotions  are  ex¬ 
pounded  and  exposed.  The  phenomeno¬ 
logical  theory,  as  sketched  by  Sartre, 
places  the  emotions  in  a  realm  apart,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  physiological  con¬ 
ditions  and  from  that  of  organized 
thinking.  The  expression  of  an  emotion 
is  “a  magical  comedy”  which  transposes 
us  into  the  emotional  world.  The  au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  emotions  (neither  thought 
nor  sensation  causes  us  to  feel,  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  sense  of  the  term),  and  the  recourse 
to  “magic,”  confirm  the  idea  that  new 
Existentialism  is  but  old  Romanticism 
writ  a  little  larger.  But  to  call  a  philos¬ 
ophy  “romantic”  implies  no  blame.  I 
am  willing  to  recognize  the  three  realms, 
as  against  the  materialists  and  the  ration¬ 
alists,  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  more 
than  one.  And  I  admit  the  primacy  of 
each  within  its  own  limits.  The  problem 
is  to  avoid  confusion  between  physiologi¬ 
cal  response,  emotion  and  thought:  I 
do  not  trust  people  who  think  with  their 
viscera. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  The  Capuchin  Annual.  1948. 

Church  Street,  Dublin.  628  2-col. 
pages,  ill.  $3  u.s. — The  Capuchin  An¬ 
nual  has  been  qualified  as  “the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  most  representative  of 
Irish  periodicals.”  This  office  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  Irish  publications 
to  make  sweeping  comparisons,  but  we 
see  few  pericxlicals  or  none,  from  any¬ 
where,  which  give  us  more  pleasure. 
Among  the  dozens  of  varied,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  substantial  contributions  in  this 
year’s  number,  we  were  especially  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  75-page  symposium  of 
tributes  to  the  late  eminent  actor  F.  J. 
McCormick  (Peter  C.  Judge)  and  by 
the  warm,  gossipy  article  by  Seamus  Mc¬ 
Manus  on  Tim  MacCarthy,  titled  Parish 
Priest  of  the  Pacific.  Contributions  are 
usually  very  short,  so  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
posingly  large  number  of  them.  Father 


Senan,  the  editor,  lists  77  contributors 
this  year. 

The  Capuchin  Annual  is  very  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  very  catholic  also,  even  though 
it  is  the  most  orthodox  and  nationalistic 
of  magazines.  It  radiates  good  will  to 
men.  Artistically  it  is  notable.  The  press- 
work  is  distinguished;  and  the  brilliant 
color  work  of  Richard  ).  King,  as  well 
as  the  sly  friar-cartoons  of  Father  Gerald, 
are  admirable.  ’ 

Contributions  in  Irish  are  fewer  than 
in  earlier  numbers.  It  would  be  too  bad 
if  they  were  to  disappear  entirely. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Carl-Rudolf  Gardberg.  Bol(tryci(- 
eriet  i  Finland  intill  Freden  i  Nys- 
tad.  Helsinki.  Frenckell.  1948. 396  pages. 
— Printing  did  not  come  to  Finland 
until  1642,  a  few  years  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Abo  Academy  when  Peter  Wald 
of  Sweden  set  up  his  shop  in  Abo.  After 
tracing  the  history  of  the  printing  of 
Finnish  books  in  Sweden,  Gardberg 
studies  Wald  and  his  successors  at  Abo 
as  well  as  the  print  shop  in  Viborg.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  general  problems  and 
conditions  of  seventeenth  century  print¬ 
ing  in  Finland  is  especially  valuable. 
Throughout  the  book  Gardberg  reveals 
many  facts  hitherto  unknown  to  typo¬ 
graphical  historians. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Boris  Heimbiirger.  Radiosanasto. 

Helsingissa.  Kustannus  O/Y  Otava. 
1948.  xvi-|-252  2  and  3-col.  pages. — 
This  5-Ianguage  dictionary  of  radio 
terms  is  a  rather  competent  job,  though 
by  no  means  as  complete  as  its  size  would 
indicate.  A  casual  check  revealed  that 
terms  for  more  modern  recording  equip¬ 
ment  (such  as  “wire  recorder,”  “tape  re¬ 
corder”)  are  lacking;  on  the  other  hand, 
most  other  terminology  is  pretty  well 
covered. 

The  arrangement  is  rather  ingenious: 
only  the  German  part  contains  transla¬ 
tions  into  the  other  four  languages,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  separately  numbered  col¬ 
umns  per  page,  with  each  line  in  the 
column  numbered  as  well;  the  English, 
Russian,  Swedish,  and  Finnish  parts  are 
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merely  alphabetical  indices  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  column  and  line  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  part  where  the  translations  can  be 
found.  This  saves  space  and  makes  for 
easy  handling. 

TTie  book  is  prefaced  in  all  five  lan¬ 
guages;  the  English  foreword  is  poor  in 
both  style  and  grammar,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  terminology  cited  in  the  dictionary 
appears  to  be  good  usage  and  contains 
no  noticeable  errors.  The  preface  states 
that  German  is  used  as  the  key  language 
because  of  the  more  systematic  charac-;) 
ter  of  Crerman  vocabulary,  which  to  this 
reviewer  is  a  mark  of  good  insight.  Of 
course,  if  that  had  been  the  only  cri¬ 
terion,  Swedish  would  have  served  as 
well. 

This  dictionary  should  be  a  useful 
tool  for  technical  translators  as  well  as 
scholars  interested  in  problems  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  formation. — Paul  L.  Garvin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Nikos  I.  Spyropoulos.  Heraf^leitos. 
Athens.  Hellenike  Ekdotike  He- 

tairia.  1948.  185  pages. — The  first  part 
of  this  volume  contains  the  extant  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  philosophy  of  Heratlitus, 
with  an  explanation  of  his  ideas,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  life,  and  the  critical  judg¬ 
ments  passed  on  him  by  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  The  second  part  is 
a  dramatic  version  of  certain  episodes  in 
his  life  arranged  in  two  acts,  and  bear¬ 
ing  as  title  Heraclitus’  famous  dictum 
“All  things  flow.”  The  play  is  modeled 
loosely  after  a  Greek  tragedy  but  it  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  modern 
serious  drama. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  book  at  this 
time  demonstrates  the  vitality  which  the 
ancient  Greek  culture  still  possesses  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  inspires  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greeks. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

*  Phoibos  Del  phis.  Orgos  Orges.  Ath¬ 
ens.  The  Author.  1948.  30  pages. — 

This  little  volume  of  |X)ems  expresses 
the  feelings  of  modern  Greece,  which  is 
still  suffering  from  war  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  results  of  the  attempts  to  destroy 


democracy.  It  reveals  the  moods  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  soul  striving  to  maintain  the  value 
of  peace,  democracy,  and  freedom 
against  barbarian  onslaughts.  There  is 
an  especially  interesting  poem  on  the 
American  Girl  which  serves  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  confidence  in  the 
final  triumph  of  ideals. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Paul  Friedlander  and  Herbert  B. 
Hoffleit.  Epigrammata:  Gree!^  In¬ 
scriptions  In  Verse  from  the  Beginnings 
to  the  Persian  Wars.  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles.  University  of  California  Press. 
1948.  vi-f-198  pages.  $5. — This  volume 
is  typical  in  scholarly  quality  and  typo¬ 
graphical  format  of  the  excellent  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  press.  The  authors  plan  a 
complete  study  of  the  Greek  epigram,  to 
be  divided  chronologically  into  four  pe¬ 
riods:  the  present  volume  covers  the  first 
period,  from  the  late  8th  century  to  480 
B.  c.  Avoiding  the  rigidity  of  the  pure¬ 
ly  epigraphic  approach,  the  authors  pre¬ 
sent  all  epigrammatic  documents  pre¬ 
served  either  on  stone  or  in  the  MSS  of 
ancient  texts.  The  material  is  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  meter  (hexametric;  elegiac; 
iambic  and  trochaic)  and  within  each 
metric  category  according  to  content 
(principally  sepulchral  and  dedicatory). 
The  240  texts  are  given  both  in  Greek 
and  in  English  translation,  with  essen¬ 
tial  bibliography  for  each  and  adequate 
discussion  of  the  linguistic,  metrical  and 
interpretative  problems  involved. 

The  nature  of  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  and  of  the  introductions  to  the 
hexametric  and  elegiac  sections  leads  one 
to  hope  that  with  the  publication  of  the 
remainder  of  this  “corpus,”  Friedlander 
and  Hoffleit  may  make  available  also  a 
fuller  study  of  the  epigram  In  genere, 
especially  in  relation  to  other  contempo¬ 
rary  literary  forms. — Henry  S.  Robin¬ 
son.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Klaudios  Markina.  MH(res  Alethe- 
les.  Athens.  Vasileios.  2nd  ed.,  1948. 

79  pages. — An  interesting  collection  of 
four-line  stanzas,  each  independent, 
w'hich  cast  light  often  whimsically  on 
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human  virtues,  vices,  and  oddities.  Its 
text  is  the  old  inscription  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Delphi,  “Know  thyself — and  thou 
wilt  know  the  world  and  the  Gods”  and 
in  the  spirit  of  that  injunction  the  author 
genially  explains  many  of  the  salient 
features  of  human  nature.  The  work  be¬ 
longs  in  the  great  Greek  tradition  of 
the  aphoristic  presentation  of  life. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Sarolta  Ertsey.  Buesu  helyett.  Sze¬ 
ged,  Hungary.  Szukits.  1948.  62 
pages. — Lovely  and  pensive  images, 
poems  on  love  and  destiny,  constitute 
this  slender  volume  by  a  young  Hun¬ 
garian  poetess.  She  is  still  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  at  times,  but  considering  her  youth 
and  undoubted  creative  qualities,  there 
is  hope  for  development.  Her  musical 
sense,  her  quite  authentic  versification, 
her  genuine  feelings  which  do  not  seem 
superimposed  on  poetic  expression,  her 
unwillingness  to  resort  to  emotional 
cliches  (although  at  times  she  does  not 
draw  a  line  between  valid  verbal  choice 
and  mere  sound)  are  encouraging  at¬ 
tributes,  signifying  creative  potentiali¬ 
ties. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve 
University. 

*  Alberto  Bertolino.  Economia  del 
dopoguerra.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 
1948.  xii-j-150  pages. — This  sensible  and 
sound  little  book  does  not  indulge  in 
abstract  economic  theory  but  points  out 
fundamental  problems  such  as  whether 
to  reconstruct  things  as  they  were,  the 
necessity  for  investment  of  more  capital, 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  public  assist¬ 
ance,  emigration,  and  unemployment, 
and  is  able  to  present  some  practical  aids 
for  their  solution.  The  author  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  international 
trade  relations  and  the  effect  of  each  na¬ 
tion’s  welfare  on  her  neighbors.  Repara¬ 
tions  are  dealt  with  briefly  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  regarded  as  economic 
domination.  The  partisans  of  decentrali¬ 
zation  will  find  Signor  Bertolino  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit.  The  human  element  is  not 
overlooked  and  the  problem  of  unem¬ 


ployment  receives  most  attention.  This 
is  a  concise  and  simplified  study,  each 
phase  of  which  might  be  the  basis  of  a 
much  more  detailed  treatise. — B.  G.  D. 

*  Lorenzo  V’alla.  II  piacere  ( De  volup- 
tate).  Vincenzo  Grillo,  tr.  Napoli. 
Pironti.  1948.  319  pages. — The  original 
tide  of  this  famous  humanistic  work  was 
De  voluptate  ac  de  veto  bono.  We  are 
told  in  the  introduction  that  the  author’s 
object  is  not  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the 
old  non-(!^hristian  religions,  but  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  while  the  Epicureans 
were  considered  dissolute  and  worthy 
of  disrespect,  it  should  likewise  be  noted 
that  their  opponents,  the  Stoics,  did  not 
practice  virtue  but  its  shadow,  not  hon¬ 
esty  but  vanity,  not  duty  but  vice,  and 
that  they  would  have  done  best  to  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  pleasure.  What 
follows  is  a  discussion  imagined  as  tak¬ 
ing  place  among  several  friends  of  Valla 
gathered  at  dinner  one  night — philoso¬ 
phers,  logicians  and  orators.  These  pages 
are  not  so  different  from  one  of  radio’s 
many  “round  tables,”  especially  one 
pitched  on  a  high  and  serious  plane. 

The  old  debate  between  Epicureans 
and  Stoics  was  a  battle  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  much  like  many  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  that  have  taken  place  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  our  own  time. — Joseph  M. 
Valerio.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

^  Vincenzina  Battistelli.  II  libro  del 
fanciullo.  La  letteratura  per  Vinfan- 
zia.  Firenze.  La  Nuova  Italia.  1948.  354 
pages. — The  “Nuova  Italia”  series  Edu¬ 
cator!  Antichi  e  Modern!  now  comprises 
58  titles,  including  the  classical  educa¬ 
tional  treatises  of  Kant,  Rousseau,  John 
Locke,  Pestalozzi,  and  many  studies  of 
more  recent  date.  This  Number  55,  its 
author  reminds  us,  does  not  limit  itself 
to  books  "per  il  fanciullo,”  but  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  every  actual  or  potential  “libro 
del  fanciullo”  —  every  book  which, 
whether  written  for  children  or  not,  is 
capable  of  interesting  and  instructing 
the  child.  Virgil,  Cervantes,  Lessing, 
and  Shakespeare  are  not  commonly  list¬ 
ed  as  “juvenile”  writers,  but  they  are 
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very  properly  here.  The  reviewer  remem¬ 
bers  a  youngster  who  read  Shakespeare 
with  enthusiasm  when  he  was  8,  al¬ 
though  —  fortunately  —  he  understood 
only  a  small  fraction  of  what  he  was 
reading. 

Vincenzina  Battistelli  finds  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  specially  slanted  “juvenile" 
literature  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  She 
lists  as  its  prototype  the  allegorical  pretti¬ 
fying  of  the  Seven  Disciplines  in  the 
Satyricon  of  the  5th  century  African- 
Latin  encyclopedist  Marcianus  Felix 
Capella.  Her  catalogue  of  books  of  all 
ages,  juvenile  or  “grownup,”  which  have 
proved  pleasant  and  nutritious  pabulum 
for  litde  folks,  is  long  and  stimulating. 
She  plays  no  favorites,  she  finds  merit 
in  the  Talmud  and  merit  in  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs,  and  she  has  much  to  say  that 
is  true  and  wholesome.  It  is  regrettable 
that  these  hundreds  of  evocative  names 
are  not  alphabetized  into  an  index.  It  is 
unfortunate,  too,  that  a  number  of  the 
names  are  misspelled. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Anna  Banti.  Artemisia.  Firenze. 

Sansoni.  1947.  212  pages. — Artemi¬ 
sia  is  not  a  biography  but  rather  a  novel 
based  on  the  life  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  painter,  Artemisia  Gentileschi.  The 
author  unfolds  the  story  in  a  very  in¬ 
genious  manner.  She  makes  it  appear 
that  Artemisia  is  telling  her  about  her 
life.  From  time  to  time  she  halts  the 
story  to  inject  her  own  comments. 

As  a  child  Artemisia  lived  in  Rome. 
At  an  early  age  her  father  and  a  fellow- 
artist  Agostino  taught  her  to  paint. 
This  same  Agostino  seduced  her,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  disillusioned  and 
adventurous  life.  To  safeguard  the  fam¬ 
ily  honor  her  father  arranged  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Antonio  Stiattesi,  a  peddler. 
After  the  ceremony  she  went  with  her 
father  to  Florence  where  they  both 
painted.  A  year  later  he  accepted  an  offer 
to  paint  at  the  Court  of  England,  so 
Artemisia  had  to  return  to  Rome  to 
live  with  her  husband  and  his  family. 
All  wer»  well  until  she  tried  to  change 
Antonio  s  mode  of  living.  He  began  to 
sulk  and  finally  left  her,  not  knowing 


that  she  was  bearing  his  child.  From 
Rome  she  went  to  Naples,  where  her 
daughter  Porziella  was  born,  reared  and 
married. 

Artemisia  painted  to  earn  a  living  and 
all  her  patrons  and  models  are  delight¬ 
fully  described  by  the  author.  After  her 
daughter’s  marriage  she  joined  her 
father  in  England  and  there  also  painted 
at  Court. — Angelina  Grimaldi  Cioffari. 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  Mario  Gasparini.  Poeti  spagnoli 
contemporanei.  Salamanca.  Univer- 

sidad  de  Salamanca.  1947.  220  pages.  30 
ptas. — While  he  was  teaching  Italian  at 
the  University  of  Santiago  de  Compo- 
stella.  Professor  Gasparini  translated 
these  88  Spanish  poems  into  Italian.  The 
University  of  Salamanca,  where  he  is 
now  teaching,  considered  them  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  publish  them  in  its  series 
of  official  publications. 

The  translator  declines  to  call  the  col¬ 
lection  an  anthology,  because  It  is  not 
sufficiendy  comprehensive.  But  it  covers 
ground  enough  to  give  an  impression  of 
the  current  trends  in  modern  Spanish 
poetry.  Among  the  poets  represented  are 
Benavente,  Unamuno,  Antonio  and 
Manuel  Machado,  DSpez  de  Ayala,  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca,  Madariaga,  Pedro  Salinas. 
The  translations  maintain  the  mood, 
meter,  and  structure  of  the  poems  very 
successfully.  Short  notes  on  the  authors 
of  the  poems  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Alderson-Broad- 
dus  College,  Philippi,  W.  Va. 

*  Hallvard  Lie.  Norsl^e  og  Dans\e 
Dil{teres  Originalmanusl^ripter.  Os¬ 
lo.  Universitetsbiblioteket.  1948.  184 
pages. — During  the  past  two  generations 
the  collection  of  literary  manuscripts  in 
the  University  of  Oslo  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously,  although  it  is  still  somewhat 
uneven.  From  a  single  example  of  Hol- 
berg  on  up  through  a  rich  Ibsen  collec¬ 
tion  and  extending  to  moderns  such  as 
Herman  Wildenvej  and  Sigrid  Undset 
(represented  by  a  single  example,  the 
typescript  of  Kristin  Lavransdatter),  the 
collection  reveals  wh.it  can  be  done  by 
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a  national  library  in  a  small  country.  It 
is  supplemented  by  the  Katalog  over 
D(tnsl{e  og  Norsl(e  Digteres  Original- 
manusl(ripter  i  Dei  Kongelige  Bibliotel( 
(Kpbenhavn)  compiled  by  the  late  Lau- 
ritz  Nielsen. — L.  5.  T. 

W  Paulo  Duarte.  Palmares  pelo  avesso. 

Sao  Paulo.  Instituto  Progresso.  1947. 
422  pages. — An  account  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
constitutionalist  revolution  of  1932,  from 
the  pen  of  a  journalist,  novelist,  epic 
poet,  sociologist,  and  patriot.  While  this 
is  a  livro  de  combate  which  probably 
would  be  classified  as  a  political  pam¬ 
phlet,  it  tells  a  deeply  moving  story  in  a 
prose  that  achieves  poetic  quality.  The 
description  of  the  departure  of  the  exiles 
is  especially  touching.  And  then — “pros- 
seguia  silenciosa  a  noite  profunda  que 
caira  sobre  o  Brasil.” — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambert ville,  N.  J. 

**  Renato  Mendonqa.  Ajrdnio  Peixoto, 
o  romancista  e  o  critico  literdrio. 
Giimbra.  The  Author.  1947.  28  pages. 
—This  brief  tribute  to  one  of  Brazil’s 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of 
modern  times,  who  died  in  1946,  comes 
to  us  from  Portugal  for  the  reason  that 
Senhor  Mendonqa,  himself  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  is  at  present  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Oporto  as  Brazilian  consul. 
The  author  considers  the  two  principal 
aspects  of  Peixoto’s  amazing  range  of 
activities:  the  novelist  and  the  critic;  but 
as  one  Rio  reviewer  has  pointed  out,  a 
full  length  portrait  remains  to  be  done 
and  is  badly  needed:  ‘‘Afranio  Peixoto, 
que  foi  tao  generoso  com  os  outros,  que 
tanto  zelou  pela  gloria  dos  outros,  tern 
tido  pouca  sorte  com  os  criticos.” — Sam¬ 
uel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

*  Cassiano  Nunes.  O  lusitanismo  de 
Efa  de  Queiroz.  Rio  de  faneiro.  Casa 
do  Estudante  do  Brasil.  1947.  59  pages. 
8$. — Five  years  ago  the  Sao  Paulo  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Associa^ao  Brasileira  de  Es- 
critores  awarded  its  Premio  Antonio 
Pousada  to  an  autodidact  of  23  named 
Cassiano  Nunes,  son  of  poor  immigrants 
from  Portugal.  The  award  was  made  for 


a  warm  and  vivid  eulogy  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  novelist  Jose  Maria  E^a  de  Quei¬ 
roz,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  had 
arrived  in  1943. 

E^a  de  Queiroz  is  rather  generally 
ranked  as  the  most  important  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Portuguese  novelists. 
Yet  only  a  small  part  of  his  work  is  avail¬ 
able  in  English,  and  little  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  him  in  either  England  or 
America.  Cassiano  Nunes’  little  book, 
though  highly  readable  and  well  stocked 
with  information,  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  biography.  It  would  serve  excellent¬ 
ly  as  an  appetizer  for  the  brilliant  and 
substantial  Life  by  the  other  Brazilian 
Vianna  Moog  ( E(a  de  Quieroz  e  o  secolo 
XIX.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo).  Nunes’  main 
purpose  is  to  prove  that  Ei^a  de  Queiroz, 
for  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  for  all  his 
criticism  of  Portugal  and  his  satire  at 
the  expense  of  his  countrymen,  loved  his 
country  passionately  and  longed  to  help 
her  correct  her  faults. 

E<ja  de  Queiroz  had  bitter  detractors 
in  his  lifetime,  but  the  Nunes  thesis  is 
so  generally  accepted  nowadays  that  the 
young  critic’s  heat  may  sometimes  seem 
a  litde  excessive.  The  book  is  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man.  But  so  are  many 
of  the  world’s  masterpieces. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Aloysio  de  Carvalho  Filho.  Revo- 
lufdo  e  tradifdo.  Universidade  da 
Bahia,  em  10  de  mar^o  de  1948.  Bahia. 
1948. — The  author  of  this  stimulating 
address  is  not  only  the  newly  installed 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Bahia;  he  is  also  the  present  senator  from 
that  state.  Senhor  Carvalho  takes  as  his 
starting  point  two  significant  anniver¬ 
saries:  the  second  centenary  of  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  Esprit  des  lois,  and  the  first  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  French  revolution  of  ’48. 
This  affords  him  a  basis  for  analyzing 
the  present  world  situation  and  that  in 
Brazil.  The  speaker  urges  his  students, 
in  the  political  struggles  of  today,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  constitutional  de¬ 
mocracy  and  to  be  “politicos,  politicos 
militantes,  militantes  do  partido,”  the 
“party”  being  the  one  “cuja  bandeira, 
cuja  programa,  sao  o  sentimento,  a  idcia 
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c  a  a^ao  constitucionalistas.” — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambcrtvillc,  N.  J. 

*  Anibal  Frcirc  da  Fonseca.  Alocu- 
^oes.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Na- 

cional.  1948.  80  pages. — Pareceres  e 
votos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  “Jornal  do  Brasil.” 
330  pages. — A  leading  jurist  and  one  of 
Brasil’s  greatest  contemporary  orators 
in  these  two  volumes  gives  us  a  second 
collection  of  his  speeches  (previous  vol¬ 
ume,  Discursos,  was  puUished  ten  years 
ago)  and  a  winnowing  of  his  juridical 
opinions.  The  author  possesses  the  gift 
of  discussing  recondite  subjects  in  a 
limpid  literary  style. — Samuel  Putnam, 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

*  Diondio  Machado.  Os  ratos.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  2nd.  ed.,  1944.  229 

pages.  16$  — Dion61io  Machado  is  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  in  Porto  Alegre.  A  Communist 
prominent  in  state  politics,  he  is  none¬ 
theless  generally  respected  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  integrity.  Os  ratos  reflects  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  litde  man.  It  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  document  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
sight  and  absolute,  unadorned  fidelity 
of  transmission.  The  technique  is  that 
of  a  short  story.  An  insignificant  govern¬ 
ment  clerk  has  twenty-four  hours  to 
raise  fifty-three  mil  r6is,  or  his  milk  de¬ 
livery  stops.  Machado  has  known  how 
to  put  the  reader  in  Naziazeno’s  unquiet 
shoes;  we  feel  the  dull  frustration  of  this 
day,  this  night,  this  life.  The  result  is 
genuine  catharsis. — R.  E.  LMcl(ey.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

*  Helena  Silveira,  A  humilde  espera. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  153 

pages,  paper  12$,  bound  22$. — The 
writer  of  these  15  short  stories  is  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  relations  between  the 
sexes  and  in  the  inner  life  of  recollec¬ 
tions,  emotions,  atttiudes.  Intensely  fem¬ 
inine,  she  is  not  a  crusader;  informed 
and  objective,  she  is  as  far  from  the 
avant-garde  attitude  as  from  the  roman¬ 
tic.  Her  sensitivity  to  emotional  situa¬ 
tions,  her  psychological  understanding, 
and  her  unassuming  style  make  her 
stories  very  effective  and  artistic. 


Typical  situations:  A  wife  encourages 
her  husband  to  leave  her  for  another 
woman  when  she  sees  that  the  two  are 
made  for  each  other;  a  girl  forced  into 
a  marriage  she  abhors  makes  her  life 
bearable  by  imagining  her  boorish  hu^ 
band  the  talented  and  romantic  young 
lawyer  she  had  been  in  love  with;  an 
adolescent  girl  learns  that  the  charming 
and  gentle  mistress  of  a  lovely  house, 
who  has  been  very  kind  to  her,  is  a  so¬ 
ciety  prostitute. 

Outstanding  among  these  stories  are 
Meu  violino  e  DSbora,  O  quarto  do 
frente,  Deltrto?  A  humilde  espera,  and 
Sombras.  Some  of  these  should  be  an¬ 
thologized  or  translated;  of  their  kind 
they  are  supreme. — Robert  E.  Lucl(ey. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

*  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade. 

Poesia  ate  agora.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Olympio.  1948.  257  pages.  35$. — To  the 
body  of  verse  already  published  by  Car¬ 
los  Drummond  de  Andrade,  the  present 
volume  adds  eleven  new  poems  and  a 
brief  poetic  essay.  Here  may  be  traced 
the  development  of  the  writer  who  has 
been  called  by  Otto  Maria  Carpeaux 
‘‘the  prime  public  poet  of  Brazil.” 

In  general,  the  development  has  been 
from  self-centered  pessimism  to  social 
consciousness,  from  ‘‘modernist”  shock 
technique  to  more  reflective  irony,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  idealism.  One  familiar 
with  earlier  versions  will  also  note  a 
number  of  revisions,  some  adding  con¬ 
creteness  or  enriching  the  lines  with  lit¬ 
erary  associations. 

In  one  of  the  new  poems,  the  author 
expresses  his  intention  of  writing  a  song 
that  will  wake  men  up  and  put  children 
to  sleep.  He  would  seem  best  equipped 
to  accomplish  his  first  purpose,  as  in 
Noticias  de  Espanha  and  in  his  tribute 
to  Garcia  Lorca.  The  personal  accent  of 
his  compromise  between  traditional 
verse  form  and  free  expression  is  me¬ 
lodic  but  not  conceivably  soporific. — 
William  f.  Griffin.  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashville. 
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K  Souza  da  Silveira  and  Maria  Ame¬ 
lia  dc  Pontes  Vieira.  Algumas  fa- 
hulas  de  Fedro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  3rd 
ed.,  1948.  246  pages. — Professor  Souza 
da  Silveira  holds  the  Portuguese  Lan¬ 
guage  chair  in  the  National  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  at  Rio  and  his  collaborator  is 
an  associate  instructor.  The  rendering  is 
a  highly  successful  and  popular  one,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  editions 
have  already  been  exhausted.  The  Latin 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion,  a  running  commentary  that  draws 
upon  the  riches  of  Brazilian  literature, 
and  a  vocabulary. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Jair  Tovar.  No  pais  dos  Incas.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  Author.  1948.  330 
pages. — Letters  from  a  father  to  his 
daughter,  descriptive  of  an  excursion  to 
Peru.  A  kind  of  sentimental  journey 
a  la  Sterne,  not  omitting  a  malicious 
touch  here  and  there,  but  good-humored 
on  the  whole.  Of  interest  as  revealing 
an  ordinary  Brazilian’s  reactions  to  an¬ 
other  South  American  civilization.  The 
author  is  an  athletic  director  by  profes¬ 
sion. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
N.J. 

**  Christopher  Stavrou.  Brazillan-Por- 
tuguese  Pronunciation.  Philadelphia. 
McKay.  1947.  xi+152  pages.  $2.50.— 
Mr.  Stavrou  has  done  a  painstaking 
piece  of  work  and  has  made  a  book 
which  will  be  very  useful.  He  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  difficult  task,  and  the  critical¬ 
ly  inclined  will  disagree  with  him  again 
and  again.  This  will  not  be  his  fault 
but  the  fault  of  a  chaotic  situation.  Every 
one  of  the  major  languages  is  pro¬ 
nounced  differently  in  different  regions 
and  by  different  groups,  but  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  language  is  at  present  in  a  rather 
special  state  of  flux.  Keeping  in  mind 
his  North  American  audience,  which  is 
little  interested  in  Portugal  and  very 
much  interested  in  Brazil  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  its  enterprising  capital,  Mr.  Stav¬ 
rou  takes  as  his  norm  the  linguajar  ca- 
rloca  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  although  he  has 
added  a  section  which  handles  in  some 


detail  the  sp>ecial  features  of  European 
Portuguese.  He  appends  to  his  treatise 
a  list  of  5,000  words,  including  the  more 
frequently  used  proper  nouns,  with  their 
pronunciation  indicated  phonetically. 
Misprints  and  other  glaring  inaccuracies 
seem  rare,  but  the  phrasing  of  the  rules 
needs  careful  revision  for  clarity. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  B.  A.  Romdnov.  Liudi  i  nravi  drev- 
nei  Russi.  Leningrad.  Lenin  Univer¬ 
sity.  1947.  343  pages.  9  r. — Professor 
Romanov  has  written  a  scholarly  work 
on  the  so-called  Kiev  period  of  Russian 
history.  Utilizing  primary  sources,  such 
as  annals,  writings  of  monks  and  church 
fathers,  chansons  de  geste,  and  early 
codes  of  law,  he  traces  t’le  social  and 
economic  position  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  different  classes  of  Russian  society 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  feu¬ 
dal  serfs,  the  “free”  commoners,  the  feu¬ 
dal  lords,  the  men  of  the  church,  and  so 
on.  The  painstaking  analysis  of  texts, 
which  are  frequently  cited  and  always 
referred  to,  permits  the  author  to  recon¬ 
struct,  as  it  were,  the  specific  weight  in 
the  society  of  that  day  of  its  various 
members.  From  the  different  penalties 
which  a  freeman  and  a  nobleman  in¬ 
curred  for  killing  another  man’s  serf — 
the  serf’s  own  master  was  apparently 
tree  to  kill  him — the  relative  imp)ortance 
of  all  three  may  be  established,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  weighed  in  conjunction 
with  other  legal  situations  in  which 
they  may  be  involved. 

An  index  and  a  bibliography  are  pro¬ 
vided. — Valentine  Snow.  New  York 
City. 

^  P.  Sytin.  Proshloie  Mosl(ui  v  naz- 
vaniahh  ulitz.  Moskva.  Moskovski 
Rabochi.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  175  pages.  10  r. 
— Moscow,  that  ancient  city  of  winding 
streets  and  twisting  alleys,  has  been  for 
eight  centuries  the  heart  of  Russia.  Sy- 
tin’s  book  is  an  attempt  to  trace  some  of 
its  past  history  as  commemorated  in  the 
names  of  its  streets.  While  the  derivation 
of  some  of  the  names  is  obvious,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  dug  up  a  considerable  amount 
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of  information  not  readily  available,  a 
good  deal  of  which  must  be  new  even  to 
old  Moscow-dwellers.  The  book  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  chronological  order;  first 
come  street  names  given  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  then  the  four¬ 
teenth,  and  so  forth.  A  number  of  streets 
and  alleys  were  re-named  more  than 
once;  each  age  has  left  its  imprint  upon 
Moscow,  recorded  in  the  names  of 
streets. 

This  little  book,  written  in  the  most 
factual  manner  possible,  makes  pleasant 
and  occasionally  fascinating  reading. — 
Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

^  Louis  Segal.  New  Complete  Eng- 
lish-Russian  Dictionary.  New  York. 
Hafner.  1948.  xviii-1-1,113  2-col.  pages. 
110. — This  is  the  companion  volume  to 
Segal’s  New  Complete  Russian-English 
Dictionary^  published  by  the  Hafner 
Company’s  predecessor,  G.  E.  Stechert, 
in  1946.  The  two  volumes  supply  a  seri¬ 
ous  need  since  practically  no  dictionaries 
can  be  obtained  at  present  from  Russia. 
Mr.  Segal’s  dictionary  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  up-tcKlate  and  of  carry¬ 
ing  many  new  words  and  technical 
terms.  There  are  over  100,000  entries, 
including  even  obsolete  words,  colloquial 
expressions,  and  proverbs.  The  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  all  English  words  is  given  in 
phonetic  transcription  and  the  .iccentu- 
ation  of  the  Russian  words  is  indicated. 
The  appendix  includes  a  list  of  the  com¬ 
moner  Christian  names  and  a  table  of 
English  irregular  verbs.  The  paper  and 
binding  are  good,  the  print  is  clear  and 
rather  large,  the  price  reasonable.  This 
is  a  scholarly,  carefully  made  and  valu¬ 
able  reference  work. — /.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Oleksander  Koshits.  Spohady.  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Ukrainian  Cultural  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Center.  1948.  272  pages. — This 
volume  contains  the  memories  of  the 
distinguished  Ukrainian  choir  leader 
from  1901,  when  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Academy  of  Kiev,  to  his  departure 
from  Ukraine  in  1919.  It  covers  there¬ 
fore  the  period  when  he  was  acting  as  a 


student  and  teacher  of  music  and  was 
beginning  his  career  as  a  conductor.  It 
includes  also  his  memories  of  the  U- 
krainian  composer  Mykola  Vitaliyevich 
Lysenko.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
musical  life,  especially  in  Kiev,  during 
the  two  decades  before  the  Revolution. 
— Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Ul^rainsl^e  Mystestvo.  Almanack  I. 

Miinchen.  Ukrainska  Spilka  Obra- 
zotvorchykh  Mystsiv.  1947.  40  pages,  ill. 
— A  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
collection  of  articles  on  Ukrainian  art 
with  captions  in  Ukrainian,  English, 
French,  and  German,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  S.  Hordynsky,  M.  Dmy- 
trenko,  E.  Kozak,  and  S.  Lutsyk.  It  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  contem¬ 
porary  artists  who,  despite  difficult  con¬ 
ditions,  are  accomplishing  much  in  their 
temporary  home  in  Germany. — Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 


“After  a  lecture  delivered  in  Cairo,  I 
was  approached  by  a  number  of  students 
who  asked  me  for  the  tide  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  Shakespearean  play.  I  replied  without 
hesitation:  the  one  that  I  have  last  re¬ 
read.’’ — Andre  Gide  to  Philip  Roddman, 
quoted  in  Partisan  Review. 

The  works  of  J.-P.  Sartre  have  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

According  to  Welt  und  Wort  of  Bad 
Wdrishofen,  the  90-ycar-old  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun  is  at  work  on  a  novel  based  on  the 
psychiatric  examinations  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  Apparently  the  reports 
of  the  boycotting  of  his  works  by  his 
countrymen  have  been  exaggerated. 

“.  .  .  Along  with  technical  expansion, 
the  State  Department  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  besides  twenty-two  Euro¬ 
pean,  Asiatic  and  Latin-American  lan¬ 
guages  now  being  used,  broadcasts  in 
ten  other  languages,  including  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  will  be  added  as  of  October  1,  1948.’’ 
— The  Ul^rainian  Bulletin. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  must  do  penance  for  three  unfor¬ 
tunate  errors  in  our  Winter  1949  num¬ 
ber.  The  distinguished  Dutch  poet,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  editor  Jan  Greshoff  is  alive 
and  well  in  South  Africa.  The  age  of  the 
late  German  physicist  Max  Planck, 
which  was  given  in  our  Necrology  as 
62,  should  have  been  89.  And  in  the 
Not  in  the  Reviews  section,  in  the  list  of 
representative  living  German  writers, 
“Rudolf  Alexander”  should  have  been 
“Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder.” 

As  a  small  contribution  to  the  Goethe 
commemoration,  we  print  below  the 
translation  of  an  arresting  paragraph 
from  Wilhelm  von  Scholz’s  Goethe,  in 
the  four-volume  biographical  dictionary 
Die  Grossen  Deutschen,  edited  by 
Scholz  and  Willy  Andreas  and  published 
by  the  Propylaen  Verlag  in  Berlin,  in 
1935: 

“A  striking  fact:  Not  only  did  this 
genius  and  creator,  who  was  more  truly 
a  Man  of  E>cstiny  than  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  show  an  infallible  instinct  for 
seeking  out  the  conditions  which  were 
most  perfectly  suited  to  his  nature.  More 
than  this,  he  was  able,  with  the  searching 
tentacles  of  his  soul,  to  draw  such  con¬ 
ditions  toward  him,  to  seize  and  hold 
them.  It  was  never  Goethe’s  lot,  as  it 
has  been  the  lot  of  many  an  ill-starred 
Icarus  among  both  artists  and  leaders 
of  men,  to  mount  toward  cloud<apped 
heights  of  achievement  and  fall  to  the 
earth  without  surmounting  them.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Peace  Through  World 

Government 

Dear  Editor: 

Seth  Ramkrishna  Dalmia,  Indian  in¬ 
dustrialist,  philanthropist  and  owner  of 
The  Times  of  India  and  allied  publica¬ 
tions,  is  offering  a  15,000-Rupee  (about 
$4,000)  prize  for  the  book  published 
during  1949  which  best  promotes  the 


idea  of  world  peace  through  world  gov¬ 
ernment.  . . . 

Entries  for  the  contest  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  should  be  sent  to  this  office.  At  least 
two  copies  of  each  entry  should  be  sent, 
so  that  at  least  two  members  of  the  panel 
of  judges  will  be  able  to  pass  on  the  book 
before  the  final  judging  period  takes 
place.  . . . 

Books  in  any  language  and  by  authors 
of  any  citizenship  are  eligible.  The  only 
rules  are  that  the  book  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  1949  and  that  the  book 
must  deal  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  world  peace  through  world  gov¬ 
ernment.  Books  published  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  but  republished  during  1949 
with  added  material  are  eligible. 

Cordially  yours, 

Leo  /.  Margolin, 

U.  S.  Managing  Director,  The  Times  of 
India,  8106  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New 
York  City. 

Books  for  the  Occupied 
Countries — the  Darien  Plan 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Marland,  and  the  Principals  of  the 
three  private  schools,  late  in  February, 
a  short  talk  was  given  to  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  explaining  the  lack  of  text  books, 
children’s  books  and  magazines  in  the 
Occupied  Countries,  due  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  destruction  of  the  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda  found  when  the  Armies  went  in 
in  1945.  In  the  case  of  the  older  children, 
it  was  explained  that  our  magazines 
with  their  advertisements  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  offsetting  Communist  propaganda 
and  explaining  our  way  of  life.  Deposi¬ 
tories  were  placed  in  all  the  schools  and 
in  other  locations  throughout  the  town. 
The  Board  of  Education  loaned  us  an 
abandoned  school  as  headquarters.  The 
response  from  youngsters  and  oldsters 
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has  been  remarkable.  The  local  trucking 
companies  pick  up  the  contributions 
once  a  week.  There  are  over  sixty  vol¬ 
unteer  workers — ^and  the  Secretarial 
Class  at  the  High  School  answers  the 
large  volume  of  mail  from  all  over  the 
world. 

. . .  Every  piece  of  literature  is  marked 
with  a  stamp  “From  your  friends  the 
Darien  Book  Aid  Committee  of  Darien,” 
etc.  To  date  we  have  shipped  178  car¬ 
tons  weighing  501  pounds  each  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  This  week  8,000  text 
books  are  ready  to  go  to  Japan,  with  the 
cooperation  of  General  Clay  and  General 
MacArthur.  In  many  cases  the  package 
has  the  name  and  address  of  the  con¬ 
tributor.  This  point  we  wish  to  stress  in 
the  hope  of  cementing  international 
friendship  through  correspondence. 

The  only  cost  of  operation  is  for  the 
parcel  post  to  the  New  York  Postmaster. 
We  have  found  it  most  expedient  to 
ship  to  the  addresses  I  have  marked  on 
the  enclosure.* 

Because  your  “Books  Abroad”  has  the 
type  of  circulation  which  would  be  most 
responsive  to  this  operation,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  you  might  suggest  in  your 
magazine  that  anyone  who  cared  to  help 
could  make  a  shipment  and  send  to  the 
enclosed  addresses.*  They  should  be 
packed  in  strong  cartons  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  grocery  store,  and 
wrapped  securely  with  very  heavy  cord. 
.  .  . — Mrs.  Gordon  Lamont,  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
ham  Godwin,  Co-Chairmen  The  Book 
Aid  Plan,  Darien,  Connecticut. 

*For  Austria:  Chief,  Information 
Centers,  Info.  Services  Branch,  Hq. 
USFA,  APO  I’ll  C/o  Postmaster,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

For  Germany:  Central  Distribution 
Section,  ISD,  OMGUS  Frankfurt,  APO 
757,  C/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Japan:  Chief,  Civil  Info.  &  Edu¬ 
cation  S^ion  (for  Textbook  Centers), 
General  Headquarters,  SCAP,  APO  500, 
C/o  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

For  Korea:  U.  S.  Information  Service. 
American  Mission  in  Korea,  APO  235, 


C/o  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

We  Aren*t  Cured 

Dear  Sir: 

...  To  cure  you  from  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  the  injustice  of  reviewers,  I 
would  condemn  you  to  reading  for  two 
weeks  nothing  but  books  condemned  by 
reviewers.  I  think  reviewers  are  usual¬ 
ly  much  too  kind. 

Consuelo  Howatt,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

("Better  to  let  the  guilty  escape  than 
to  punish  the  innocent."  Domitius  Ul- 
pianus,  third  century  Roman  jurist,  in 
De  officio  proconsulis. — The  Editors). 


By-Line  of  an  article  \n  V  N  World: 
"By  Thomas  Mann  World-famous 
American  (formerly  German)  novelist.” 

In  his  article  in  Cuadernos  Ameri¬ 
canos  for  May-June  1948  entided  ”Pe- 
riodos"  y  "Generaclones"  en  la  historic- 
grafia  literaria  hispanoamericana,  Jose 
Antonio  Portuondo  develops  his  reasons 
for  separating  the  Colonial  period  into 
centuries  {Descubrimiento  y  Conquista, 
1492-1600;  Barroco  colonial  1600-1700; 
Neoclasicismo  y  sdtira,  1700-1800),  and 
the  later  period  into  30-year  generations 
(Patriciado  pre-romdntico,  1800-1830; 
Romanticismo,  1830-1860;  Criollismo, 
1860-1888;  Modernismo  y  natural! smo, 
1888-1916;  Proletarismo  y  purismo, 
1916-). 

According  to  statistics  accumulated  by 
Yvonne  Le  Maitre  in  Le  Travailleur, 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  New 
York  City  are  foreign  born.  There  arc  a 
million  Italians,  of  whom  400,000  were 
born  in  Italy.  There  arc  nearly  as  many 
Russian-born;  nearly  a  quarter  million 
Germans,  nearly  200,000  Poles.  160,000 
New  Yorkers  were  born  in  Ireland; 
Mayor  O’Dwycr  is  one  of  them.  There 
arc  2,000,000  New  Yorkers  of  Jewish 
stock.  Some  70  nationalities  arc  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  city. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

W  Jean  Allary.  Nouvelle  histoire  d’An- 
gletcrre.  Paris.  Hachcttc.  1948.  349  pp. 
400  fr. — From  Julius  Caesar  to  Winston 
Churchill. 

**  Maurice  Allem.  Alfred  de  Musset. 
Grenoble  &  Paris.  Arthaud.  1947.  243 
pp.  -|-  plates.  380  fr. — Synthesis  of 
most  recent  works  about  Musset;  edi¬ 
tion  of  1940  with  additions. 

*  Comte  Ciano.  Les  archives  secretes 
du  Comte  Ciano,  1936-1942.  Maurice 
Vaussard,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  iii-|-500 
pp.  600  fr. — Conversations  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mussolini,  Hider,  Fran¬ 
co,  Chamberlain,  etc.,  notes  and  docu¬ 
ments. 

Colette.  Uetoile  vesper.  Geneve  & 
Paris.  Milieu  du  Monde.  1946.  218  pp. 
— Recollections  and  reflections.  Colette 
is  now  76. 

*  Pierre  Croidys.  Jeanne  d’Arc  et  son 
temps.  2  vols.  Grenoble  &  Paris.  Ar¬ 
thaud.  1948.  358  pp.  12  plates  &  362 
pp.  -(-  12  plates.  700  fr. — Recreates  her 
life  almost  day  by  day,  as  it  would  be 
seen  by  a  companion  in  arms. 

**  A.  Cyprien.  Petite  histoire  de  Vab- 
baye  d’Orval.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Pu- 
blicite.  1948.  67  pp.  -f-  5  plates.  35  Bel. 
fr. — Trappist  monastery  built  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  destroyed  in  1790,  rebuilt 
1926-1948. 

Lropold  Genicot.  Histoire  des  routes 
beiges  depuis  1704.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
PuWicitc.  1948.  78  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — De¬ 
velopment  under  various  regimes;  credit 
to  France  for  aid,  financing;  16  maps. 

*  Henri  Gillet.  Alain-Fournier.  Paris. 
Emile-Paul.  1948.  348  pp. — Author  of 
the  incomparable  story  of  youth  and  ad¬ 
venture  Le  grand  Meaulnes. 

*  A.-R.  Matthis.  Leo-H.  Bael^eland. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1948.  73 
pp.  -j-  4  plates.  35  Bel.  fr. — Life  of  the 
inventor  of  bakelite;  its  production,  uses, 
growth  of  the  industry. 


»  Daniel  Mornet.  Les  origines  intellec- 
tuelles  de  la  Revolution  Franfoise.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1947.  552  pp.  $6.50  u.s. 
— The  Revolution  interpreted  as  the  re¬ 
sult,  not  of  impulse,  but  of  serious  re¬ 
flection. 

*  Jean  Rostand.  Charles  Darwin.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1947.  243  pp.  220  fr. — 
Sources:  Darwin’s  correspondence,  auto¬ 
biography;  writings  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  of  his  son. 

*  Robert  Rumilly.  Uautonomie  provin¬ 
ciate.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1948.  303  pp. 
— The  pact  of  1867  protected  provincial 
sovereignty;  subsequent  struggles  to 
maintain  it. 

V  Leandro  A.  Sanchez  Salazar  &  Julian 
Gorkin.  Ainsi  fut  assassine  Trotsi(y. 
Paris.  Self.  1948.  259  pp.  300  fr. — Claims 
that  the  assassin  was  a  Catalonian  com¬ 
munist  whose  mother  now  lives  in  Mexi¬ 
co. 

French  Public  Questions 

Raymond  Boisde.  Ddcouvertes  de 
rAmhique.  Descartes  et  les  Etats-Unis. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  79  pp.  90  fr. 
— Concludes  from  a  visit  to  America 
that  American  life  is  inspired  by  Des¬ 
cartes*  ideas. 

*  A.  Rossi.  Physiologie  du  parti  com- 
muniste  franfais.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  xxxvi 
-|-  465  pp.  480  fr. — From  the  decline  of 
real  socialism  after  1870  to  the  crisis  of 
1940  in  a  disunited  France. 

*  James  P.  Warburg.  Pourquoi  le  Plan 
Marshall?  Herv6  Laroche,  tr.  Paris.  Self. 
1948.  424  pp. — An  economist’s  approach 
to  international  cooperation.  Large  ap¬ 
pendix  of  reports,  speeches,  documents. 

French  Religion 

*  Jean  Herbert.  Spirituality  hindoue. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  471  pp.  450 
fr. — Its  theories;  moral,  social,  material 
and  intellectual  life;  God,  religion  and 
^iritual  life. 

*  Giovanni  Papini.  Lettres  aux  hommes 
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du  Pape  Celestin  VI.  Paris.  Pavois.  1948. 
269  pp.  240  fr. — Imaginary  letters  from 
a  non-existent  Pope;  translated  by  Juli¬ 
ette  Bertrand,  preface  by  Marcel  Brion. 

French  Literature 

CJeorges  Blin.  Le  sadisme  de  Baude¬ 
laire.  Paris.  Corti.  1948.  191  pp. — Sup¬ 
plements  earlier  work,  demonstrates 
Baudelaire’s  conflict  between  self-idol¬ 
atry  and  sadistic  masochism. 

*  S.  Dreher  &  M.  Rolli.  Bibliographie 
de  la  litterature  fran^aise,  (1930-1939). 
CJencve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1948.  Fas¬ 
cicules  1,  2,  3.  270  2-<:ol.  pp. — Brings 
Thieme’s  standard  Bibliographie  10 
years  farther. 

**  Rene  Jasinski.  Histoire  de  la  litte¬ 
rature  fran^aise.  2  vols.  Paris.  Boivin. 
1947.  638  &  792  pp.  660  fr. — Concerned 
with  its  unity  of  structure  and  the  “mes¬ 
sage”  of  each  writer. 

*  Guy  Michaud,  ed.  La  doctrine  sym- 
holiste.  Paris.  Nizet.  1947.  121  pp. — Se¬ 
lected  statements  by  various  poets, 
grouped  by  themes. 

*  Montesquieu.  Histoire  veritable. 
Roger  Caillois,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille. 
Giard).  1948.  xxvi-|-83  pp. — Descrip¬ 
tive  notes  on  original  MS,  text,  J.-J.  Bel’s 
critique. 

*  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Lettre  a  Mr.  d’Alem¬ 
bert  sur  les  spectacles.  Geneve.  Droz 
(Lille.  Giard).  1948.  xlviii-|-208  pp. — 
Critical  edition  hy  M.  Fuchs  of  a  famous 
document  in  the  church-theater  quarrel. 

*  Francois  Vermeulen.  Les  debuts 
d’Emile  Verhaeren.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicitc.  1948.  94  pp.  35  Bel.  fr.— Ver¬ 
haeren  as  enfant  terrible,  student,  jour¬ 
nalist,  poet,  and  exuberant  nature. 

French  Fiction 

*  Paul  Belot.  Aux  lueurs  des  fours 
electriques.  Grenoble  &  Paris.  Arthaud. 
New  ed.,  1946.  285  pp.  150  fr. — Love- 
and  formula-stealing  in  a  metal-manu¬ 
facturing  plant. 

**  K.-J.  Ben^s.  La  vie  d’une  autre.  Paris. 
Nouvelles  Editions  Laiines.  1947.  285 
pp.  260  fr. — Awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  the  Prague  Academy.  Translated  by 


Eugene  and  Rene  Bestaux. 

Jean  Ernest  Blottiire.  La  nymphe  et 
le  garqon.  Paris.  Fortuny.  1948.  224  pp. 
— Attracted  to  a  servant,  his  fianc^,  and 
the  nymph  in  the  pool,  he  chooses  the 
last. 

*  Bertrand  Defos.  Le  drame  de  Haute- 
Combe.  Paris.  Vigneau  (New  York. 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1948.  343 
pp. — Enigma  of  the  poisoning  of  the 
Marquis  de  Mallerat. 

*  Jules  Didier.  Histoires  de  Kirl(.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1947.  189  pp.  90  fr. 
— Tall  tales  of  adventure  in  Africa. 

*  Farjallah  Haik.  Abou  Nassif.  Paris. 
Plon.  1948. 242  pp.  180  fr. — Peasant  fam¬ 
ily  of  Lebanon,  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  French  original. 

*  Raymond  Hesse.  Sur  les  pas  du  juif 
errant.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  272  pp.  350  fr. 
— Episodes  from  various  periods  indul¬ 
gently  satirize  the  world’s  wicked  ways. 

*  Paul-Andrc  Lesort.  Les  portes  de  la 
mort.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  245  pp.  180  fr. 
— The  tragedy  isn’t  death,  but  the  ab¬ 
surdity  it  gives  to  human  plans;  7  short 
stories. 

*  Adrienne  Maillet.  De  gri  ou  de  force. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1948.  259  pp. — 
Lovers  discover  that  they  are  brother  and 
sister. 

*  Michel  Mercier.  Querelle  avec  la  bite. 
Paris.  Fortuny.  1948.  200  pp. — Bitter 
psychological  novel  of  a  man  who  thinks 
too  much  and  feels  too  little. 

*  Jean-Paul  Neussey.  Neuf  braves.  Gre¬ 
noble  &  Paris.  Arthaud.  New  ed.,  1945. 
271  pp.  105  fr. — Nine  brave  but  human 
soldiers  of  the  early  days  of  World  War 
11. 

*  Irene  Odoevzev.  Laisse  toute  espi- 
rance.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  317  pp.  360  fr. 
— Indictment  of  Stalin’s  Russia  as  fanat¬ 
ical,  cruel,  sterile. 

*  Henri  Perruchot.  Les  grotesques. 
Paris.  13  Epis.  1948.  239  pp.,  8vo.  420 
fr. — Mediocre  humanity  on  trial — the 
simple  story  of  a  provincial  family. 

*  Ladislas  Reymont.  Les  paysans.  L'au- 
tomne.  Paris.  Payot.  1948.  326  pp.  300 
fr. — Nobel  prize  winner  translated  from 
Polish  by  Frank  L.  Schoell. 

*  Michel  Rousseau-Bellier.  Le  hiros  in- 
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idit.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  249  pp.  180  fr. 
—Cynical  novel  of  a  youth  who  led 
diverse  lives,  as  one  plays  a  role. 

K  Georges  Sonnier.  La  lumi^re  froide. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  230  pp.  240 
fr. — Fate  made  a  solitary  man  a  failure 
and  a  criminal. 

French  Art 

Godefroid  Goossens.  L’art  de  VAsie 
AnUrieure  dans  Lantiquiti.  Bruxelles. 
Office  de  Publicity.  1948.  90  pp.  -f-  8 
jiJates.  35  Bel.  fr. — The  broad  aspects  of 
4,000  years  of  Asiatic  art  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  Cireco-Roman  art. 

Alfred  Leroy.  Histoire  de  la  peinture 
iudienne.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  iii-|-398  pp. 
-|-  61  plates.  580  fr. — Influences  deter¬ 
mining  its  development  (13th  to  19th 
century),  various  schools.  Golden  Age. 
**  Oeuvres  et  maitres  d’Oeuvre.  No.  8, 
No.  iO.  Paris.  Socicte  d'Editions  Pro- 
fessionnelles  et  Techniques.  106,  Bd. 
Malesherbes.  July  1947;  June  1948.  82 
&  59  pp.  6  nos.  (1  year)  1,800  fr. — 
Photographs  and  plans  of  the  new  type 
of  public  buildings  in  France,  England 
and  U.S.A.;  also  text. 

French  Science 

*  Paul  Fleury  &  Jean  Courtois.  Les 
diastases.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1948. 
216  pp.  150  fr. — Summary  of  enzyme 
research  down  to  the  present  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  further  study. 

*  General  de  Fontanges.  Topographle. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1948.  224  pp.  150 
fr. — How  topographical  maps  are  made, 
their  interpretation  and  history,  instru¬ 
ments  used,  aerial  photography. 

*  Max  Sorre.  Les  jondements  de  la 
gdographie  humaine.  II :  Les  jondements 
techniques.  Part  1.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1948.  608  pp.,  4to.  1,100  fr. — Social  as¬ 
pects  of  pre-state  groups;  later  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  energy;  inventions;  transporta¬ 
tion. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Marcel  Cressot.  Le  style  et  ses  tech¬ 
niques.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 
1947.  253  pp.  $1.60  v.i. — Aid  for  teach¬ 
ers;  subtleties  of  French  language. 


*  Emile  Henriot.  La  Rose  de  Bratislava. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  247  pp.  150  fr. — Nazi 
undercurrents  of  an  “uneventful”  holi¬ 
day  trip  to  Prague  in  1938. 

**  Wilfrid  Lucas.  Les  Cavaliers  de  Dieu. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  140  pp. — Absolute 
knowledge  is  attained  through  refine¬ 
ment  of  sensibilities. 

Spanish  History,  Biography 
Memoirs 

*  Juan  Beneyto.  Fortuna  de  Venecia. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1947. 126 
pp.  4“  7  plates.  10  ptas. — A  system  head¬ 
ed  by  the  ablest  citizens,  where  equality 
prevailed  and  the  arts  prospered. 

*  Angel  Dotor.  Carlos  Pereyra  y  su 
obra.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948.  251  pp.  25 
ptas. — Mexican  historian  of  Hispanism, 
champion  of  Mother  Spain. 

*  Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas.  Vivir  y 
crear  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Vol.  1.  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientificas.  1946.  viii-|-571  pp.  -|-  120 
plates.  110  ptas. — In  Vol.  I  (life)  leading 
lopista  is  faithful  to  data  and  evocative 
of  the  man.  Vol.  II:  non-dramatic  works, 
Vol.  Ill:  dramatic  works. 

*  Enrique  de  Gandia.  Introduccidn  al 
estudio  del  conocimiento  histdrico.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Claridad.  1948.  412  pp.  $6 
m-n. — History  considered  as  the  result 
of  men’s  ideas  and  beliefs;  liberty  a 
prime  factor. 

*  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  El  Ateneo 
de  Madrid.  (1835-1935).  Madrid.  Dos- 
sat.  1948.  319  pp.  -f-  6  plates.  50  ptas. 
— Its  development  and  influence  on 
Spain’s  cultural  life;  prominent  leaders. 
^  Moists  Poblete  Troncoso.  El  movi- 
miento  obrero  latino-americano.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1946.  296 
pp.  $1.25. — Historical  and  statistical  in¬ 
formation;  pro-labor  viewpoint. 

*  Pueblos  primitivos  de  Sudamdrica. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  2nd  ed.,  1948. 108 
PP-  .50  m-n. — Impressions  of  Indian 
life  and  customs  by  priests  and  others — 
16th-18th  centuries. 

*  Jorge  Mdximo  Rohde.  Cinco  anos  de 
Parts,  (1935-1939).  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecd.  1948.  382  pp.  $10  m-n. — Frivol- 
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ous  society,  as  in  1914,  again  at  the  edge 
of  a  precipice. 

^  Cesareo  Rosa-Nieves.  Francisco  de 
Ayerra  Santa  Marta,  poeta  puertorri^ 
queno,  1630-1708.  Rio  Piedras.  Edito¬ 
rial  Universitaria.  1948.  30  pp. — Puerto 
Rico’s  first  poet  of  some  importance.  Bi¬ 
ography  and  brief  anthology. 

*  Antonio  Rumeu  de  Armas.  Los  viajes 
de  John  Hawl{ins  a  America  (1562- 
1595).  Sevilla.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cienti'ficas.  1947.  xix-t-485 
pp.  -f-  26  plates. — Elaborately  docu¬ 
mented  life  of  the  English  corsair  ( 1532- 
95)  who  did  so  much  to  overthrow  the 
sea-power  of  Spain. 

*  Ismael  A.  Vago.  Morris.  Buenos 
Aires.  Aurora.  1947.  135  pp.-|-5  plates. 
— The  English  evangelist  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  poor  children  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Curio  Chiaraviglio.  Civilizacion  del 
trabajo  y  de  la  libertad.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americidee.  1948.  275  pp.  |8  m-n. — 
Charts  a  course  for  the  economic  and 
social  order  between  Soviet  totalitarian¬ 
ism  and  Western  capitalism,  which  has 
failed. 

^  Comisiun  Nacional  de  Coopcracion 
Intelectual.  Argentina  en  marcha.  1947. 
Buenos  Aires.  466  pp. — Fourteen  reports 
by  specialists  on  various  phases  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  activity. 

*  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  Espaha. 
.Madrid.  Aguilar.  1946.  174  pp.  15  ptas. 
— A  spiritual  balance-sheet  showing 
credits  other  than  a  glorious  past  and  a 
picturesque  present. 

Spanish  Philosophy 

*  Avelino  Canal  Barrachina.  Historia 
y  destino.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia. 
1946.  167  pp. — Man’s  historical  prob¬ 
lems  from  a  philosophic  viewpoint  and 
without  political  coloring. 

*  Pablo  Gonzalez  Casanova.  El  miso- 
netsmo  y  la  modernidad  cristiana  en  el 
siglo  XVIII.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1948.  227  pp. — Tfie  struggle  to  hold  to 
the  Faith  and  yet  accept  scientific  prog¬ 
ress  and  new  ideas. 


Spanish  Literature 

^  Pio  Baroja.  Obras  completas.  5  vols. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1946.  1389, 
1458,  1295,  1518,  1360  pp.  $65  u.s.— Ele¬ 
gant  thin-paper  edition.  Prologue  by 
Azorin. 

*  C.  M.  Bowra.  Historia  de  la  literatura 
griega.  Alfonso  Reyes,  tr.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1948.  213  pp. 
$5  m-n. — The  essentials  presented  in 
simple  but  scholarly  fashion  (in  En^ish, 
1933). 

*  Angel  del  Ri'o.  Historia  de  la  litera¬ 
tura  espanola.  2  vols.  New  York.  Dry- 
den.  1948.  xv-f-388,  xvii-|-356  pp.  $2.85 
ea. — A  new  evaluation  which  compares, 
traces  influences,  integrates.  Extensive 
bibliography,  index. 

*  Fermi'n  Estrella  (lUticrrez.  Historia 
de  la  literatura  espanola.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ka|)elusz.  3rd  ed.,  1948.  758  pp.,  ill. — 
Concise  data  on  merit,  life  and  work 
of  writers;  selected  readings;  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  contemporaries. 

^  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  Don  Quijote 
y  su  mejor  camino.  Madrid.  Dossat.  n.d. 
191  pp.  20  ptas. — A  “collective  autobi¬ 
ography’’  of  the  Spaniards. 

*  Alfredo  (mnzalez  Prada.  Redes  para 
captar  la  nube.  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez, 
ed.  Lima.  P.T.C.M.  1946.  312  pp.  $2 
u.s. — Collected  prose  and  verse  of  the 
late  fine-natured  Peruvian  diplomat  and 
litterateur. 

^  Carlos  (lUticrrez-Noriega.  El  humor- 
ismo  en  Cervantes.  Lima.  San  Marcos, 
No.  4,  1948. — Id.  La  personalidad  y  el 
cardeter  en  la  obra  de  Cervantes.  Lima. 
Revista  de  Neuro-Psiquiatria,  Diciem- 
bre,  1947. — Studies  of  Cervantes’  charac¬ 
ters  by  a  psychiatrist. 

*  Ramon  Insua  Rodriguez.  Miguel  de 
Cervantes.  Guayaquil.  Universidad  de 
Guayaquil.  1947.  21  pp. — University 
public  lecture  celebrating  the  Cervantes 
quatercentenary. 

*  Antonio  de  Nebrija.  Gramdtica  cas- 
tellana.  2  vols.  Madrid.  Centenario.  1946. 
xl-|-305  &  151  pp. — Critical  anniversary 
edition  by  Pascual  Galindo  Romeo  and 
Luis  Ortiz  Munoz  with  facsimiles  from 
3  MSS. 
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K  Julio  Planchart.  Temas  criticos.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional. 
1948.  451  pp. — Reflections  on  Vene¬ 
zuelan  novels,  poetry,  critics,  and  on  His- 
panism. 

Guillermo  de  Torre.  La  aventura  y  el 
or  den.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1948.  190 
pp.  $3.50  m-n. — Some  new  material 
added  to  1943  edition.  Companion  to 
Triptico  del  sacrificio. 

X  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Triptico  del  sa¬ 
crificio.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1948.  $3 
m-n. — Unamuno,  Garcia  Lorca,  Ma¬ 
chado. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

X  Octavio  N.  Bustamante.  El  jracaso  de 
la  US.P.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educa- 
cidn  Publica.  1948.  72  pp. — A  whimsical 
new  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  with  charac¬ 
ters  added  from  other  famous  plays. 

*  Susana  Calandrelli.  El  Dios  descono- 
cido.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1948.  215 
pp.  $7.50  m-n. — Herod’s  court  in  the 
turbulent  days  just  preceding  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

*  Calila  y  Dimna.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece. 
1948.  282  pp.  $7  m-n. — East  Indian 
fables  translated  from  Arabic  in  13th 
century. 

*  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  Don  Quijote  de 
la  Mancha.  2  vols.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece. 
1947.  666  &  695  pp.  $18  m-n. — Intro¬ 
ductory  notes,  list  of  important  previous 
editions  in  Spanish,  list  of  Cervantes’ 
other  works. 

*  Cuentos  viejos  de  la  vieja  Espaha. 
Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles,  ed. 
.Madrid.  Aguilar.  1943.  xxviii-f-974  pp. 
— Mystic,  moral,  and  heroic  tales  from 
the  13th  to  the  18th  century  by  some  40 
writers. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez.  Babel. 
Max  Aub,  ed.  Mexico.  Revista  de  Li- 
teratura  Mexicana.  1949.  25  pp. — Sub¬ 
tide:  Poema  al  mar  gen  del  tiempo. 

*  Jose  E.  Peire.  Sonetos  y  maderas.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Rosario.  1948.  61  pp.,  ill. — Each 
sonnet  illustrated  with  a  wood<ut. 


Spanish  Essays 

*  Victoriano  Garcia  Marti.  Climas  de 
misterio.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1947.  179  pp. 
15  ptas. — 14  philosophical  essays. 

*  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada.  El  tonel  de 
Didgenes.  Mexico.  Tezonde.  1945.  242 
pp. — Some  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
of  Gonzalez  Prada ’s  outspoken  news¬ 
paper  articles  and  essays,  l^ited  by  his 
son,  the  late  Alfredo  Gonzdlez  Prada. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  J.-E.  Casariego.  El  periplo  de  Hannon 
de  Cartago.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientifleas.  1947.  97 
pp. — Muller’s  Greek  text  with  later  cor¬ 
rections,  Spanish  translations,  extensive 
commentary. 

*  G.  G6mez  de  Estavillo,  ed.  &  tr.  Mex¬ 
ican  Proverbs.  Mexico.  The  Author. 
1948.  323  pp.  $5  u.s. — Sayings  and  tales 
of  simple  folk,  odd  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion — all  muy  mexicano. 

*  Lope  de  Vega.  Cartas  completas,  2 
vols.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1948.  478  & 
492  pp.  $17  m-n. — 809  letters  revealing 
Ia)pe’s  life  and  personality;  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Maurice  Betz.  Ril1{e  in  Paris.  Will 
Reich,  tr.  Zurich.  Arche.  1948.  208  pp. 
$4.50  u.s. — With  numerous  Rilke  let¬ 
ters.  From  French. 

*  Hermann  Boeschenstein.  Gottfried 
Keller.  Grundziige  seines  Lebens  und 
Werl{es.  Bern.  Haupt.  1948.  178  pp.  $5 
U.S. — Dwells  on  Keller’s  consciousness 
of  moral  responsibility. 

*  Edgar  Bonjour.  Die  Griindung  des 
Schtveizerischen  Bundesstaates.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1948.  359  pp.  15  Sw.  fr. — 
Struggles  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
confederation  and  relevant  documents; 
celebrates  its  centenary. 

^  Robert  Faesi.  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1948.  223 
pp.  7.80  Sw.  fr. — Synthesis  of  his  life, 
^irit,  art,  and  work. 

»  Ossip  K.  Flechtheim.  Die  Kommtt- 
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nistische  Partei  Deutschlands  in  der 
Weimarer  Republi\,  Offenbach.  Drott. 
1948.  xvi-|-295  pp.  $4  u.s. — From  the 
First  World  War  to  1933;  Communist 
ideology,  constitution  and  other  docu¬ 
ments. 

*  Walter  Gorlitz.  Gustav  Stresemann. 
Heidelberg.  Ahren.  1947.  288  pp. — Por¬ 
trait  of  a  liberal  statesman,  industrialist, 
leader  of  People’s  Party,  initiator  of  Lo¬ 
carno  Pact. 

*  Verner  von  Heidenstam.  Als  die  Kas- 
tanien  bluhten.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1948. 
198  pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — Typical  Swedish 
family-life  on  an  estate. 

*  Hermann  Kesten.  Copernicus  und 
seine  Welt.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1948. 
511  pp.  -f-  13  plates. — Development  of 
modern  astronomy  from  a  revolutionary 
idea  to  a  new  system;  work  of  Kepler, 
Galileo,  Newton,  etc. 

^  Egidio  Reale.  Die  Urspriinge  des 
modernen  Italiens.  Zurich.  Gutenberg. 
1944.  349  pp.,  ill. — Appearance  of  a  na¬ 
tional  consciousness,  effect  of  European 
wars,  attainment  of  independence. 

^  Hjalmar  Schacht.  Abrechnung  mit 
Hitler.  Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  n.d.  61  pp. 
1  dm. — Personal  defense;  condemnation 
of  Nazism. 

*  Hans  Spemann.  Forschung  und  Le- 
ben.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1943.  344  pp. 
-f-  9  plates. — Edited  by  the  zoologist’s 
son  with  recollections  of  his  own. 

*  Ernst  Wiechert.  fahre  und  Zeiten. 
Zurich.  Rentsch.  1949.  452  pp. — Forty 
years  of  turmoil  and  catastrophe,  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  German  of  intelligence 
and  character. 

German  Public  Questions 

*  Robert  Dvorak.  Technil(,  Macht  und 
Tod.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts. 
1948.  89  pp. — Revolutionary  effect  of 
modern  science  on  man’s  life  and  des¬ 
tiny. 

*  Dieter  Meichsner.  Versucht’s  noch 
mal  mit  uns.  Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1948. 
208  pp.  4.80  dm. — Indictment  of  Naz¬ 
ism’s  greatest  crime:  exploitation  of 
idealistic  youth. 

*  Wirtschajtsprobleme  der  Besatzungs- 


zonen.  Berlin.  Deutsches  Institut  fiir 
Wirtschaftsforschung.  1948.  288  pp.  15 
dm. — Data,  with  statistics  and  charts, 
on  the  economic  problems  in  the  four 
zones  of  occupation  by  ten  experts. 

German  Literature 

^  Eduard  Buess.  Jeremias  Gotthelj.  Sein 
Gottes-und  Menschenverstdndnis.  Zol- 
likon-Ziirich.  Evangelischer  Verlag. 
1948.  301  pp.  $4.25  u.s. — Gotthelfs  con¬ 
ception  of  men  as  God’s  creation  and 
(lod’s  associates. 

Georg  Lukacs.  Der  junge  Hegel. 
Zurich  fit  Wien.  Europa.  1948.  720  pp. 

26  Sw.  fr. — The  economic  implications 
of  Hegel’s  dialectics. 

*  Walter  Muschg.  Tragi sche  Literatur- 
geschichte.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  470  pp. 

27  Sw.  fr. — TTiought-provoking  record 
of  literary  men’s  sufferings. 

^  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Rill^e  und  die 
bildende  Kunst.  Graz.  Kienreich.  1947. 
128  pp. — Quotations;  unpublished  prose 
piece  of  Rilke. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Wolfgang  Borchert.z-fn  diesem  Diens- 
tag.  Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1948.  127  pp. 
4.80  dm. — 19  short  stories  by  a  young 
literary  pioneer. 

W  Georg  Buchner.  Dan  tons  Tod.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Rascher.  1947.  xvi-1-120  pp.  4.40 
Sw.  fr. — Original  edition  of  1835;  intro¬ 
duction  by  Kurt  F.  Riedler. 

*  Alfred  Doblin.  Das  Land  ohne  Tod. 
326  pp. — Der  blcue  Tiger.  424  pp. 
Baden-Baden.  Keppler.  1947.  —  Two 
volumes  of  a  trilogy  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  white  pioneers  in  South 
America.  Reissues. 

*  Leonhard  Frank.  Mathilde.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1948.  446  pp. — The  eter¬ 
nal  feminine  that  asks  nothing,  makes 
no  claims,  and  knows  her  destiny. 

*  Martin  Gumpert.  Der  Geburtstag. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1948.  178  pp. — 
Life  seems  good,  but  death  comes,  to  a 
doctor  on  his  50th  birthday  as  he  re¬ 
views  his  past. 

*  Konrad  Haemmerling.  Mensch,  Mass 
oiler  Dinge.  Braunschweig.  Schlosser. 
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n.d.  520  pp.  15  dm. — Novel  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Pericles. 

Hans  Holm.  Der  Schwan  von  Avon. 
Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  264  pp. — Life  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Elizabethan  pe¬ 
riod,  reconstructed  from  writings  of 
contemporaries. 

Hans  Henny  Jahnn.  Armut,  Reich- 
tum,  Mcnsch  und  Tier.  Miinchen.  Weis- 
mann.  1948.  95  pp.  4.80  dm. — Peasants 
of  the  Norwegian  mountains:  their  loves, 
entanglements,  guilt. 

X  Elisabeth  Langgasscr.  Der  Torso. 
Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  1 948.  90 
pp.  4.80  dm. — 18  short  stories,  with  re¬ 
ligious  overtones,  dealing  with  the  folly 
and  misery  of  war. 

K  Thomas  Mann.  Joseph  und  seine 
Bruder,  vols.  1  &  2,  3,  4.  Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer.  19^8.  742,  686,  620 
pp.  24.85  Sw.  fr.  ea. — His  controversial 
interpretation  of  the  Biblical  story; 
brown  and  gold  binding. 

*  Bastian  Miillcr.  Hinter  Gottes  Rucl(- 
en.  Hamburg.  Kruger,  n.d.  251  pp.  6.80 
dm. — A  bewildered,  peace-minded  civil¬ 
ian  caught  in  the  meshes  of  war. 

*  Alfred  Polgar.  Anderseits.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1949.  235  pp. — About 
half  a  hundred  brief  tales  and  anecdotes 
in  rapid  narrative  style. 

**  Werner  Stelly.  Jetzt  und  hier.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Kruger.  1948.  158  pp.  7.50  dm. — 
19  fast-moving  stories  of  life  in  present- 
day  Germany. 

*  Alfred  Otto  Stolze.  Ein  Komet.  Bad 
Worishofen.  Drei-Saulen.  1948.  330  pp. 
7.50  mk. — Based  on  the  life  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  political  and  philosophical 
writer  Friedrich  Rohmer,  1814-1856. 

*  Radu  Tudoran.  Ein  Hafen  im  Osten. 
Gunther  Spaltmann,  tr.  Bonn.  Euro- 
paische  Biicherei.  1947.  285  pp. — Young 
Bucharest  engineer  linds  love  and  sor¬ 
row  at  a  summer  resort  on  the  Black  Sea. 
**  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Magda  Gott. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1948.  207  pp.— -Quiet¬ 
ly  cheerful  love  story  written  amid  spir¬ 
itual  and  material  privations. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Des  Teufels  Gen¬ 
eral.  Stockholm.  Bcrmann-Fischer.  1946. 
$1.25  U.S. — Arraignment  of  the  Third 
Reich. 


German  Verse 

*  Rudolf  Bochardt.  Gedichte.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1948.  72  pp.  3  Sw.  fr. — About 
30  poems;  edited  by  Hans-Urs  von  Bal¬ 
thasar. 

*  Josef  Luitpold.  Das  Josef-lMitpold- 
Buch.  Wien.  Gutenberg.  1948.  248  pp. 
— Lyric  poetry  and  some  prose  from  4 
decades  of  writing  in  behalf  of  social 
justice.  Wood-cuts. 

*  Mutter-Gedi'chte.  Walter  Becherer, 
ed.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1947.  159  pp.  7.50 
Sw.  fr. — Some  80  poems  by  eminent 
writers  on  many  aspects  of  motherhood. 

*  Novalis.  Hymns  to  the  Night.  Mabel 
Cotterell,  tr.  London.  Phoenix.  1948.  60 
pp.  7/6. — Long  Introduction  by  that  pas¬ 
sionate  Novalis  disciple.  Dr.  August 
Closs. 

*  Thassilo  von  Scheffer.  Wende  und 
Wandlung.  Wiesbaden.  Dieterich.  1948. 
— Sad  but  hopeful  verses  by  the  delicate 
poet  whose  translations  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  rank  with  the  best. 

German  Art 

*  J.  P.  Holdin.  Edvard  Munch.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1948.  140  pp.  -b 
144  plates. — Reproductions  and  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  a  Norwegian  genius  (1863- 
1944)  whose  painting  had  pictorial  merit 
and  human  interest. 

*  Heinrich  Wolfflin.  Die  l^lassische 
Kunst.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1948.  299  pp., 
ill.  24  Sw.  fr. — Dates  from  1899  and  still 
a  standard  work  on  Italian  Renaissance 
art. 

German  Reference  Boo\s 

*  Hanns  W.  Eppelsheimer.  Deutsche 
Bucher,  19S9-45.  Eine  Auswahl.  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main.  Buchhandler  Vereini- 
gung  G.  m.  b.  H.  1947.  141  pp. — Bibli¬ 
ography  of  1450  items,  indexes. 

*  Schweizer  Lexil{on  in  sieben  Bdnden. 
1  vols.  Zurich.  Encyclios.  1945-1948. 
$12  U.S.  ea. — More  than  800  specialists 
contribute  to  this  concise,  inclusive  cy¬ 
clopedia. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Burckhardt  -  Wolfflin.  Briejwechsel. 
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Basel.  Schwabc.  1948.  129  pp.  10  Sw.  fr. 
— Letters  from  1882-1897  expressing 
ideas  which  helped  formulate  modern 
aesthetics. 

*  Hans  Carossa.  Aujzeichnungen  aus 
ludicn.  Trimbach-Olten,  Switzerland. 
Vereinigung  Oltner  Biicherfreunde. 
1946.  147  pp.  $4.35  u.s. — Memories  of 
Padua,  Ravenna,  Rome,  Ischia. 

Oskar  Jancke.  Der  widerrufliche 
Fussweg.  Bad  Worishofen.  Drei-Saulen. 
1948.  239  pp.  7.50  mk. — Cheerful  com¬ 
ments  on  good  German  usage. 

*  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Orient  und 
Oit^zident.  Hamburg.  Dulk.  1948.  399 
pp. — On  Persian  and  Roman  writers; 
symmetry;  Italian,  French  and  English 
parks,  etc. 

*  Jeno  Marton.  Gunaria  das  Reich. 
Zurich.  Gutenberg.  1942.  302  pp. — A 
naturalist's  account  of  the  life  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  community  of  ants. 

^  Erich  Neumann.  Tiefenpsychologie 
und  neue  EthU^.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1949. 
128  pp.  9  Sw.  fr. — Dcv-lopmcnt  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  not  simply  an  individjial’s 
concern,  but  also  the  group’s. 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

*  Bogvennen.  Aarbog  for  Bog\unst  og 
Boghistorie.  Vol.  III.  K0benhavn.  Fisch¬ 
er.  1948.  246  pp. — This  number  of  a 
distinguished  Danish  bibliophilic  an¬ 
nual  has  papers  by  J.  Christian  Bay, 
l0ogen  Anderson,  Carl  Roos.  and  others. 

*  Dans\  Almana\  1949.  Victor  R. 
Staby,  ed.  Blair,  Nebraska.  Lutheran 
Publishing  House,  n.d.  224  pp. — Church 
calendar,  articles,  obituaries,  ministers’ 
directory. 

**  Johannes  Jprgensen.  Gamle  adresser. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  102  pp. 
6.75  kr. — An  old  address-book  sets  this 
essayist  to  meditating. 

*  Pierre  Marteau.  Om  erotisl{  og  galant 
litteratur.  K0benhavn.  Pre^n  Witt. 
1948.  115  pp.  18  kr. — Bibliography  of 
the  erotica  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  Universal  Hvem  Hvad  Ilvor.  K0ben- 
havn.  Politikens  Forlag.  1948.  670  pp. 
9  kr. — Encyclopedia  of  historical  events, 


world  leaders,  inventions,  motors,  as¬ 
tronomy,  sports,  theater,  etc.,  1934-1948. 

Dutch  Literature 

*  J.  Haantjes  &  W.  A.  P.  Smit.  Pano¬ 
rama  der  Nederlandse  Letteren.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Amsterdamsche  Boek-  en  Cou- 
rant  Mij.  1948.  566  pp.,  ill.  10.50  fl. — 
Several  scholars  contribute  a  chapter 
each. 

*  Korn  pas  der  Nederlandse  Letter- 
l^unde.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1947. 
12.50  fl. — Anthology  including  126 
contemporary  writers. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

^  A.  J.  Noel  de  Gaulle.  Carnaval  der 
desperado's.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige 
Bij.  1948.  336  pp.  6.90  fl. — International 
espionage  during  World  War  II. 

*  Enno  van  (Jclder.  Vijf  Eeuwgetijden. 
.\msterdam.  Van  Kampen  &  Zoon. 
1948.  231  pp.,  ill.— History  of  Holland 
1548-1948. 

^  J.  Greshofl.  Zwanen  pesten.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Van  Kampen  Querido.  1948.  322 
pp. — Aesthetic  and  critical  creed:  art  is 
the  revelation  of  what  is  human,  no 
more,  no  less. 

*  K.  ter  Laan.  Aardrijl^sh^undig  ivoord- 
enboek^  van  Nederland,  's  Gravenhage. 
G.  B.  van  (ioor.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  513  2- 
col.  pp. — New  edition  of  a  gazeteer  first 
published  in  1946. 

English  History  and 
Biography 

*  Dieter  Cunz.  The  Maryland  Ger¬ 
mans.  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1948.  xi-|-476  pp.  $5.  —  The 
Americanization  of  the  rural  West 
Maryland  group  and  of  the  isolated  ur¬ 
ban  Baltimore  group. 

*  Gerhard  Masur.  Simon  Bolivar.  Al¬ 
buquerque.  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press.  1948.  xii  -f-739  pp.  -f"  8  plates, 
$6.50. — Very  thorough  study  of  the  Lib¬ 
erator’s  personality,  accomplishments 
and  political  creed. 

^  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Maryland.  Twenty-Sixth  Re- 
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*  Walter  Todd  Sccor.  Patd  Bourget  and 
the  Nouvelle.  New  York.  King’s  Crown. 
1948.  xii-f-256  pp.  %i. — “The  first  book 
to  treat  of  Bourget’s  work  with  the 
short-story.  .  .  .” 

*  Edward  Laroeque  Tinker.  The  Cult 
of  the  Gaucho  and  the  Creation  of  a 
Literature.  Worcester,  Mass.  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  1947.  42  pp. — His 
role  in  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  from 
native  folk  songs  to  cultivated  writings. 


port.  Baltimore,  337  St.  Paul  Place.  1945. 
56  pp. — First  report  since  1942;  letters, 
necrology,  historical  source  material. 

English  Public  Questions 

K  Friedrich  Georg  Juenger.  The  Fail¬ 
ure  of  Technology.  Hinsdale,  Ill.  Reg- 
ncry.  1949.  x-1-186  pp.  $2.75. — Why  our 
technical  creations  have  had  a  destruc¬ 
tive  influence. 

*  Heinz  Lunau.  The  Germans  on  Trial. 
New  York.  Storm.  1948.  180  pp.  $2.50. 
—Impassioned  plea  that  Nazism  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  virus  that  fed  on  the  misery 
of  a  good  people. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

Martin  Buber.  Tales  of  the  Hasidim: 
The  Later  Masters.  New  York.  Schock- 
cn.  1948.  352  pp.  $3.75. — The  great  an¬ 
thologist  of  Jewish  wisdom  collects  here 
the  wise  sayings  of  the  later  leaders  of 
Hasidism,  beginning  with  the  Rabbi  of 
Apt  and  Rabbi  Mendel  of  Rymanov. 

**  Nahum  N.  Glatzer,  ed.  Hammer  on 
the  Rocl(.  New  York.  Schocken.  1948. 
128  pp.  $1.50. — Commentary  of  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  Midrashic  sages  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

*  S.  Radhakrishnan,  ed.  The  Bhagavad- 
gUa.  New  York.  Harper.  1948.  388  pp. 
$3.50. — Interpretative  and  historical  78- 
page  introduction;  English  and  Sanskrit 
texts. 

English  Literature 

**  Eric  Bentley,  ed.  The  Importance  of 
SCRUTINY.  New  York.  Stewart.  1948. 
xxvi-|-444  pp.  $5.75. — Best  critical  es¬ 
says  during  its  16  years’  existence. 

*  Waclaw  Lednicki.  Henryl^  Sien^ie- 
u'icz  (1846-1946).  New  York.  Polish 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  1948.  38 
pp. — Delves  into  the  psychology  of  the 
famous  author  of  Quo  Vadis? 

*  I.  L.  McClelland.  Tirso  de  Molina: 
Studies  in  Dramatic  Realism.  Liverpool. 
In  titute  of  Hispanic  Studies.  1948.  vii 
-f  256  pp.  25  s. — Tragedy  was  not  a 
common  literary  genre  of  the  Golden 
Age. 


English  Fiction 

*  Franz  Kafka.  The  Penal  Colony. 
New  York.  Schocken.  1948.  320  pp.  $3. 
— Everything  that  the  author  himself 
published  during  his  lifetime  (except 
The  Stol{er). 

*  Rudolph  Kieve.  The  Sorcerers.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1949. 438  pp.  $4. 
— Jew  vs.  Junker. 

*  Raymond  Queneau.  The  Sl(in  of 
Dreams.  H.  J.  Kaplan,  tr.  New  York. 
New  Directions.  1948.  117  pp.  $1.50. — 
Queneau  is  novelist,  poet,  and  editor, 
sympathetic  to  Surrealism. 

^  Herbert  Read.  The  Green  Child.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1948.  195  pp. 
$2.75. — Allegory  on  attainment  of  bod¬ 
ily  harmony  by  dissociation  from  the  dis¬ 
turbing  soul. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  TAe  Wall  and  Other 
Stories.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1948.  270  pp.  $7.50. — Large  type;  mod¬ 
ernistic  make-up;  translated  by  Lloyd 
Alexander. 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  Eleanor  T.  Calverley.  How  to  be 
Healthy  in  Hot  Climates.  New  York. 
Crowell.  1949.  275  pp.  $3. — Practical 
manual  on  precautions,  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  foods,  tropical  diseases,  emer¬ 
gencies. 

^  G.  R.  Gayre.  Wassail!  In  Mazers  of 
Mead.  London.  Phillimore.  1948.  176 
pp.  15  s. — Drinking  habits,  vessels,  and 
recipes  of  our  forebears. 

*  Charles  Alfred  Rochedieu.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  French  Translations  of  English 
Worlds  1700-1800.  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1948.  xiii-|-387  pp.  $5. 
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— Full  title  of  translation,  name  of 
translator,  etc.,  listed  under  name  of  au¬ 
thor;  titles  cross-referenced. 

*  Yivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Science. 
Vol.  II-III.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scien¬ 
tific  Institute.  1947-48. 332  pp. — Articles 
interpreting  past  and  present  Jewish  life 
to  the  non-Jewish  academic  world.  From 
Yiddish. 

Greeks  Philosophy 

*  Nikos  I.  Spyropoulos.  Heral^leitos. 
Athens.  Hellenike  Ekdotike  Fletairia. 
1948.  185  pp. — Anthology,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  a  play  of  which  Heraclitus  is 
the  hero. 

Greeks  Verse 

*  Phoibus  Delphis.  Orgos  Orges.  Ath¬ 
ens.  The  Author.  1948.  30  pp. — Verses 
in  praise  of  democracy,  freedom,  and 
peace. 

■  KJaudios  Markina.  Mil^res  Aletheies. 
Athens.  Vasileios.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  79  pp. 
— Verse  aphorisms. 

*  Mykola  Zerov.  Sonnetarium.  Berch- 
tesgaden.  Orlyk.  1948.  196  pp. — Com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  sonnets  of  a  talented 
neoclassicist. 

Italian  History  and  Memoirs 

*  G.  B.  Borino,  ed.  Studi  Gregoriani. 
2  vols.  Roma.  Abbazia  di  San  Paolo. 

1947.  540  &  531  pp. — Nearly  50  papers, 
in  several  languages  and  by  various  spe¬ 
cialists,  on  aspects  of  the  activity  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand). 

*  Benedetto  Croce.  Due  anni  di  vita 
politica  italiana,  1946-47.  Bari.  Laterza. 

1948.  viii-^204  pp.  600  1. — TTie  famous 
Italian  thinker  and  liberal  leader  here 
reissues  a  number  of  his  articles. 

Italian  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Galetto  Marzio  da  Narni.  Quel  che  i 
piu  non  sanno.  (De  Incognitis  Vulgo). 
Napoli. Pironti.  1948.  Ill  pp. — ^The  first 
Italian  version  of  an  astonishingly  lib¬ 
eral  religious  treatise  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Translated  by  Mario  Frezza. 


*  Lorenzo  Valla.  II  piacere.  Vincenzo 
Grillo,  tr.  Napoli.  Pironti.  1948.  319  pp. 
— First  Italian  translation  of  the  classic 
15th  century  dialogue  De  voluptate. 

Italian  Fiction 

^  Anna  Banti.  Artemisia.  Firenze.  San- 
soni.  1947.  212  pp. — Fictionized  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  17th  century  painter  Arte¬ 
misia  Gentileschi. 

*  Alberto  Moravia.  La  Disubbidienza. 
Milano.  Bompiano.  1948.  162  pp. — An¬ 
other  novel  of  adolescence  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  Agostino. 

Italian  Verse 

*  Mario  Gasparini.  Poeti  spagnoli  con- 
temporanei.  Salamanca.  Universidad  de 
Salamanca.  1947.  220  pp.  30  ptas. — 
Translations  of  88  Spanish  poems;  short 
notes  on  the  authors. 

*  Clemente  Rebora.  Le  poesie.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1948.  254  pp.  450  1.— All  his 
poetry  (1913-1947),  from  youthful 
lyrics  to  religious  poems  after  becoming 
a  priest. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Carlo  Betocchi.  Notizie  di  prosa  e 
poesia.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1948.  115  pp. 
250  1. — Brief  poems  and  poetic  prose 
pieces,  many  untouched  by  world  con¬ 
flict. 

*  Emilio  Cecchi.  Messico.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1948.  205  pp.  400  1.— Vaca¬ 
tion  from  the  classroom;  views  of  the 
“picturesque”  life  of  Hollywood  and 
Mexico. 

*  Emilio  Cecchi.  Scrittori  inglesi  e 
americani.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1946. 
442  pp.  500  1. — Mostly  British,  a  few 
American,  writers  of  this  and  the  last 
century. 

*  Antonio  Loy.  Diritti  delV  infanzia  e 
programmi  didattici.  Firenze.  Nuova 
Italia.  1948.  viii-|-133  pp.  280  1. — The 
right  of  children  to  have  adult  stand¬ 
ards  modified  for  their  needs. 

Latin  Miscellaneous 

^  Petronius  Arbiter.  Cena  Trimalchi- 
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onis.  Enzo  V.  Marmoralc,  cd.  Firenze. 
Nuova  Italia.  1948.  xviii-|-192  pp. — Text 
of  the  MS,  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
in  Italian. 

H  Hans  Weis,  ed.  Semper  vivum.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Bolten.  1948.  79  pp. — Short  quo- 
utions  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca, 
Cicero,  and  others,  with  German  trans¬ 
lation. 

Portuguese  History  and 
Biography 

Jose  Bruno  Carreiro.  Antero  de  Quen- 
tal,  substdios  para  a  sua  biografia.  2  vols. 
Lisbon.  Edi^ao  do  Instituto  Cultural  de 
Ponta-Delgada.  1948.  465  pp.,  ill. — The 
work  of  a  historian,  not  of  a  literary 
critic. 

X  Paulo  Duarte.  Palmares  pelo  avesso. 
Sao  Paulo.  Instituto  Progresso.  1947. 
422  pp. — A  journalist,  poet,  and  patriot 
recounts  the  Sao  Paulo  constitutionalist 
revolution  of  1932. 

*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Ingleses  no  Brasil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1948.  394  pp., 
ill. — The  influence  of  Englishmen  on 
Brazil,  especially  in  the  19th  century. 

*  Renato  Mendon^a.  Afrdnio  Peixoto,  o 
romancista  e  o  critico  literdrio.  Coimbra. 
The  Author.  1947.  28  pp. — Brief  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  who 
died  in  1946. 

*  Alfredo  Pimenta,  ed.  Pontes  me¬ 
dieval  s  da  histdria  de  Portugal.  I:  Anais 
e  crdnicas.  Lisboa.  S^  da  Costa.  1948. 
xxxii-}-337  pp.  20$. — Annotated  annals 
and  chronicles  which  arc  primary  his¬ 
torical  sources. 

Portuguese  Public  Questions 

*  Aloysio  de  Carvalho  Filho.  Revo- 
lufao  e  tradifdo.  Universidade  da  Bahia, 
em  10  de  marqo  de  1948.  Bahia.  1948. 
— Plea  for  the  active  support  of  constitu¬ 
tional  democracy. 

*  Anibal  Frcirc  da  Fonseca.  Alocufoes. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional. 
1948.  80  pp. — A  second  collection  of 
speeches  by  an  outstanding  orator. 

■  Anibal  Frcire  da  Fonseca.  Pareceres 
e  votos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  “Jornal  do 


Brasil.”  330  pp. — A  leading  jurist  sifts 
his  judicial  opinions. 

Portuguese  Fiction 

*  Dion61io  Machado.  Os  ratos.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  2nd.  cd.,  1944.  229  pp. 
16$. — The  dull  day-by-day  frustration 
of  the  “little  man.” 

*  Fran  Martins.  Mar  oceano.  Fortaleza. 
Cla.  1948.  167  pp. — Seven  short  stories. 

*  Helena  Silveira.  A  humilde  espera. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  153  pp.  12$ 
&22$. — Fifteen  stories  of  the  inner  life 
of  emotions  and  attitudes. 

Portuguese  Verse 

*  Leonor  de  Almeida.  Caminhos  frios. 
Coimbra.  Coimbra.  1947.  70  pp.  15$. — 
Lyrics  of  love  and  melancholy. 

*  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade. 
Poesia  ati  agora.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olym¬ 
pio.  1948.  257  pp.  35$. — His  complete 
poems,  some  of  them  in  revised  form. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Henrique  de  Campos  Ferreira  Lima. 
Inventdrio  do  espdlio  literdrio  de  Gar¬ 
rett.  Coimbra.  Alves  &  Mourao.  1948. 
107  pp. — Catalogue  of  the  literary  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Portuguese  playwright  and 
poet  J.  B.  Almeida  Garrett  (17S>9-1854). 
^  Souza  da  Silveira  and  Maria  Amelia 
de  Pontes  Vieira.  Algumas  fabulas  de 
Pedro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  3rd  cd., 
1948.  246  pp. — Latin  text,  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  commentary,  vocabulary. 

*  Jair  Tovar.  No  pais  dos  Incas.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  Author.  1948.  330  pp. — 
Letters  from  father  to  daughter  describ¬ 
ing  an  excursion  to  Peru. 

Ukrainian  Fiction 

*  Ihor  Kostetsky.  Tam,  de  Pochatol^ 
Chuda.  Starobutni  povistl(i.  Miinchen. 
Ukrainska  Tribuna.  32  pp.  —  Three 
stories  of  the  exploits  of  a  Ukrainian 
insurgent  against  the  Poles  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  written  in  a  skilfully 

auaint,  antiquated  style. 

Ulas  Samchuk.  Ost.  Vol.  I:  Moroziv 
Khutir.  Regensburg.  Vydannya  Mak- 


